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Chapter  t 


INTRODUCTION 


Tte  fccus  Df  this  study  is  on  describing  and  comparing 
parents  as  teachers  of  differentially  developing  children* 
This  author's  Interest  Is  in  discovering  the  strategies  and 
techniques  used  by  parents  and  their  preschool  children  when 
the  ooal  Is  to  facilitate  the  cognitive  development  of  those 
children*  In  trVln?  to  clarify  this  aspect  of  parent/child 
Interactions*  this  investigation  concentrated  on  observing 
language  behavior  expressed  *hen  parents  were  teaching  their 
own  children.  The  specific  verbal-logical  behaviors  which 
have  tjeen  investigates  tor  this  study  were:  (1)  the  topics 
of  conversations  discussed  by  parents  and  their  children 
during  educationally  oriented  acti vi ties  ( 1 *e*  *  the 
content),  (2)  the  linguistic  forms  that  they  utilized  during 
these  conversat ion%  le*g.*  soliciting*  responding)*  and  (3) 
the  cof&raunicat  i vo  functions  that  they  expressed  ( e*9*  * 
iefinin^*  fact-statins*  explaining)*  (Table  1  in  the 
Elicit  120  it  tfitas  section  of  this  chapter  includes  a 
summery  of  the  coding  categories  th^t  were  utilized  for  this 
study  with  some  examples  froa  the  data  that  *as  collected*) 
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A  ^reat  ieal  of  research  effort  has  been  directed  towards 
discovering  the  personal  characteristics  and  sKills  that  are 
essential  for  affective  teachers*  In  spits  of  this  effort, 
no  coherent  theory  of  teaching  or  definitive  models  for 
optical  teacher /learner  interactions  are  available*  (Adaas 
6  3iddle,  1970;  Erophy  &  Evertscn,  1976;  Dunkin  &  Eiddle, 
1974*  Ga9e,  1972J  Hyaan,  1974*  JacKson,  1966)*  Observations 
of  classroom  interactions ,  which  had  been  heralded  as  an 
innovative  and  more  appropriate  paradiQm  for  gaininq  an 
understanding  Df  the  teaching  process  (Biddle,  1964j  Smith, 
1563),  have  not  yet  fulfilled  their  promise  (OunKin  & 
Diddle,  197i|;  Rcsenshine  t  Furst,  1971)*  Perhaps  this  is 
because  observational  research  aimed  at  understanding  the 
processes  involved  \n  teacher/learner  interactions  have  all 
focused  exclusively  on  observations  of  experienced, 
professionally  t rained  teacners,  or  on  teachars~in-t  raininq* 
However,  fidLSQLS  ar?  children's  first  teachers  (Gray,  1971) 
and,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  do  a^fairly  adequate  jot,  of 
teaching, their  children  various  sKills,  even  thouqh  they 
lacK  any  formal  training* 

Q^ervations  of  the  naturalistic  behaviors  of  parents 
teaching  their  children,  in  a  variety  of  situations,  have 
the  potential  to  uncover  aspects  of  the  teachinq/learninq 
experisnce  which  have  t^en  overlooked  by  educat  ionatl 
researchers  who  assume  that  teaching  can  only  be  defined  as 
a  classroom  pneno&enon  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  specially 
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trained  educator*  Research  concent rati no  on  tne 
interactions  between  ttoChinQ  parents  ana  their  children 
should  prove  useful  in  Sevelopin^  guidelines  for  parents 
involved  in  proqracs  that  are  attempting  to  enhance  tne 
coqniti  ve  and/cr  socic-eaotional  development  of  their 
normally  developing  and/or  developmentally  delayed  chiloren; 
it  also  should  provide  a  new  and  different  perspective  far 
understanding  teaching  in  general* 

The  personal  cotivaticn  for  pursuing  this  study  comes 
from  a  long  tsrm  professional  commitment  to  the  idea  that 
parents  can,  do,  and  should  participate  in  educating  their 
own  children*  WolKinq  with  developmentally  delayed  children 
and  their  parents*  over  the  years  has  convinced  this 
investigator  that  wften  special  educators  and  parents  work 
toqether  to  support  and  supplement  each  others  educational 
efforts  *  the  children  *  the  families  *  the  schools  *  and 
ultimately  the  society *  b£nef  it  *  Within  this  personal 
context*  th?  advent  of  recent  legislation*  litigation*  and 
social  changes  which  rrovide  an  impetus  to  the  growing 
interest  in  preschool  education  have  been  welcomed*  At  the 
same  tinse*  howover,  it  has  become  evident  that  programs* 
particularly  those  ai.^ec  at  interventions  with  children  who 
h^ve  special  needs,  were  croii feratinq*  regardless  of  merit* 
Frequently  **nodel  pro^rr.:,i£*  have  been  developed  without  any 
t heoret  ica  1  f  ounddtions  or  ccmprehensi  ve  conceptual 
Irameworfcs  for    assessing  appropriate  curricula    or  teaching 
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Cvaloat  ion  research  clearly  has  favored  the  "family 
centered**  preschool  inttri  vent  ion  proqrans  (  bronf enbr enner  * 
197U,  Soodson  6  Hess,  1975)*  As  a  result*  the  presant  trend 
anono  advocates  of  pro^ru&s  for  developmentally  delayed  or 
disadvantaged  youngsters  is  to  suppor  t  early  *  lonq  term 
interventions  that  focus  on  a  parent-training  component  in 
order  to  Insure  that  eriucat  ional  st  rateqies  leading  to 
achievement  qains  are  supported  and  maintained  in  the  hoie 
environment  {Gray,  1971*  honig,  1975;  Karnes,  1972;  Karnes  & 
T^ska,  1975*  La&bie,  Eond  6  WeiKart,  1974;  Levenstein,  1971; 
Schaefer,  1972  ;  Siegal,  Secrlst  &  Forman,  1972;  *hite  6 
Watts,  1973). 

Evaluating  the  successful  components  of  such  proqrams  has 
been  complicated  by  the  fact  that  uniform  and  appropriate 
assessment  Procedures  for  measuring  aatfcQlal  teaching 
behaviors  hav?  not  t*>en  used*  Instead  *  individual 
researchers  and  proqratn  ^velooers  have  devised  their  o*n 
evaluation  procedures  (qenerally  questionnaires  or 
interviews )  based  on  their  personal  philosoohies  of 
educat  ion  and /or  th^i  r  own  commi  tments  to  certain 
theoretical  models  of  learning  and  development  (Bi^sell, 
1972;  Goodson  6  He*s,  1<;75;  Gordon*  1972)*  Unfortunately 
the  theoretical  models  nost  often  adopted  are  variations  of 
social  learning  theory  ncdels  which  emphasize  the  effects  of 
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parents  on  children,  without  recoqnizing  the  reciprocity  of 
parent/child  interactions,  and  support  mechanistic  stimulus* 
response  and  reinforcement  techniques  for  promoting 
learning*  rather  than  organism! c,  seit -activating,  and 
constructive  approaches*  Furthermore,  reliance  on  these 
conceptual  f rarceworK^  sec us  to  result  in  a  pervasive 
conviction  that  measurable  cognitive  differences  between 
groups  of  children  are  generally  attributable  to 
environmental  def icits  that  are  associated  with 
socialization  strategies  utilized  by  mothers  (Pee,  Van 
Eceren,  St  reissQUth,  Nyman,  6  Leckie ,  1969 ;  Hess,  Shipsnan , 
Brophy,  t  Bear,  1966;  White,  Watt,  Barnett,  Kaban,  tfarmor,  t 
Shapiro,  1973)/ 

In  a  great  many  instances  the  saae  theoretical  biases 
that  have  determined  the  qoals  and  the  curricula  provided 
for  parents  anc  children  have  also  determined  the  foci  of 
observation  systems  designed  to  assess  changes  in  parental 
teaching  behaviors  that  can  be  attributed  to  participation 
in  particular  preschool  intervention  programs  (Goodson  & 
Hess,  1975  t  Kann,  1576!  Karnes  5  Teska,  1975).  Reviews  of 
those  systems  that  are  available  for  evaluating  parents 
and/or  teachers '  interactions  with  cnildren  revealed  that 
tnoy  jen?r ally  reflect  developmental  models  fcased  on  social 
learning  and  lansuage  drficit  theories,  but  did  not  focus  on 
cognitive  behaviors  (Gordon  &  Jester,  1973;  Kahn,  1976, 
Lytton,        1971  )t         fit-cent        research      on  parent/child 
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Interactions,  cognitive  development,  eoclollnquistic 
variations*  and  early  lonquiae  acquisition  have  provided  new 
theoretical  concept  utilizations  and  alternative  models  of 
development*  These  npec;  to  be  considered  before  appropriate 
parent  trainirjc  proqritrs  and  preschool  curricula  can  be 
developed  to  effectively  neet*  not  only  the  special  needs, 
but  3 lso  the  special  32£ls  of  targeted  populations 
(Horowitz,  1970). 

This  author  i  s  convinced  that  the  development  of 
appropriate  curricula  meaninqful    evaluation  procedures 

can  take  place  only  of tar  the  various  components  of 
prescnool  prograns  have  teen  adequately  Investigated*  This 
autnor  al^o  firmly  believes  that  one  does  not  have  the  riqht 
to  disrupt  parent/chili  relationships  unless  one  has 
discovered  more  effective  means  for  parents  and  children  to 
achieve  the  qoals  of  educational  interventions*  Therefore, 
this  study  was  designed  to  Investiqats  an  important 
component  of  many  preschool  Intervention  programs:  the 
utilization  of  parents  teachers  of  their  own  children* 
Several  issues  that  lir^ctly  relate  to  patent/child  teachinq 
Interactions  are  of  Interest  or  concern  and  these  h3ve 
detei rai ned  the  specif ic  jesiqn  of  the  research  belnQ 
reported  here* 

One  of  the  rain  concerns  Is  that  certain  infr>rnatIon, 
whicn  It  essential    foi  tne  development  of    viable  crt^chool 
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intervention  croqrai&s  that  involve  parental  participation , 
is  not  available.  There  is  virtually  no  published  research 
on  the  content  of  parent/child  conversations;  what  are  th^ 
actual  topics  referred  tc,  hew  are  new  topics  introduced,  b> 
whoa,  wstZw  In  addition,  the  nature  of  the  verbal -logical 
behaviors  t hat  are  expressed  during  interactions  between 
parents  and  presctioolers  nave  not  been  explored  adequately* 
The  linguistic  toms  and  communicative  functions  of  these 
verbal -logical  behaviors  are  accessible  and  can  be 
investigated  by  systematically  observii.^  (.heir  occurrence 
under  a  variety  of  conditions.  How  the  content  and  verbal- 
logical  behaviors  are  evoked  and  how  they  pr'qress  in 
relationsh  ip  to  children  *$  sex  and  their  developmental 
levels,  as  well  as  the  context  in  which  they  occur,  are 
ques  ions  which  need  tc"  oe  investigated  before  adequate 
proqra^s  can  be  developed  to  help  parents  enhance  their 
capacities  to  teach  their  o*n  preschool  children* 

There  has  been  so&e  research  which  focuses  on  maternal 
teaching  styles  and  relates  these  to  children's  cognitive 
behaviors  (Bee,  Van  Egpran,  Streissguth,  Nyman,  &  Leckie, 
I960;  Dolley,  197ti;  Hwsf  ShiPman,  Brophy,  &  Bear,  1969  ; 
Mercuric,  &  Safford,  note  3;  Shipman,  1971)*  In  addition, 
within  the  past  few  years,  research  focusino  on  linquistic 
behaviors  during  mother/child  interactions  has  been  actively 
pursued  (Cross,  1977;  Treason  &  Weintraub,  1979,  Newport, 
1976!     Newport,  Gleitrran,  &  Gleitman,  1977;     Phillips,  1973; 
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Snow,  1972*  1977). 


On  the  other  hand,  critics  have  commented  on  the  alnost 
total  lacK  of  any  research  on  fathers  *nteractinq  (wi th 
preschoolers  (Tarls,  1976;  Lamb,  1976;  Lynn,  197U).  with 
the  except  ion  of  the  wor*  of  Noraa  Radin  anj  her  associates 
( 1976  ),  the  relationship  between  a&servec!  f ather/ch^ld 
interact  ions  with  youug  children  and  the  coqnitive 
development  of  those  chiliren  generally  has  been  overlooked* 
Gleason  and  Usintraub  (1979)  have  included  father/child 
interactions  in  their  latest  observational  research  9  and 
their  preliminary  results  are  available  and  encouraging; 
however,  their  focus  is  more  on  issues  relating  to  language 
acquisition  than  to* teaching  or  learning  per  se* 

In  or<1er  to  develop  effective  family  centered 
intervention  programs  for  preschool  children  with  special 
needs,  it  is  inportant  to  understand  the  ranqe  of  behaviors 
tnat  occur  when  parents  teach  their  normally  developing 
children,  as  ^ell  as  tc  study  the  behaviors  that  occur  when 
paronts  function,  un„. r  loss  ideal  conditions,  as  teachers 
of  tt^ir  develop  cental  1\  delayed  children*  Cbviously  tnere 
will  be  similarities  as  well  as  differences  in  th?  content 
and  verlal'loqical  behaviors  that  can  be  observed*  The 
sxnilariti^s  and  al£fi*r*nc&s  that  can  be  expected  must  oe 
determined  bef  ore  evaluations  of  .the  aopro^riateness  of 
observed  '  interactive    behaviors,    or    changes    in  behavior 
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observed  over  tirae.  arc  attributed  to  ths  Inputs  of  any 
Intervention  prcqraro* 

It  Is  clear  that  there  is  a  lack  ot  oase  line  data  which 
would  allow  us  to  carfare  the  behaviors  that  occur  when 
par ticular  parents*  or  croups  of  parents,  are  consciously 
trying  to  teach  their  children.  It  therefore*  seems 
reasonable  to  advocate  t hat  before  developing  '  and 
disseminating  curricula  for  model  preschool  programs  that 
train  parents  as  te^cners  of  their  own  developaen tally 
delayed  or  disadvantaged  children  and/or  as  para* 
professional  trainers  of  subsequent  parent  .populations*  that 
the  actual  behaviors  that  occur  during  educationally 
oriented  parent/chi Id  interactions  are  observed  and 
described*  Exploring  the  relationships  of  the  behaviors  of 
each  of  the  participants;  vis-a-vis  one  another,  and  ot  how 
tnose  behaviors  relate  to  any  specific  perf or nance 
objectives*  should  provids  a  basis  for  determining  what 
parents  already  Know.  or  do  not  Know*  about  how  to  teach 
t*)eli  own  children* 

Furthernore*  sy^J*Vatic  observations  of  parents  teaching 
their  own  children  should  disclose  a  potpourri  of  behaviors 
that  seem  effective  in  particular  circumstances*  Ihese 
be^avio^al  stratecies  could  then  be  offered  as  supplements 
or  alternatives  to  parents  who  are^interes ted  in*  or  hav*, 
demonstrated    a    need     :or    expanding    their     repertoire  of 
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teaching  behaviors. 

Ultimately*  if  appropriate  observatiDn  syste&s  are 
perfected*  thty  coulc  also  be  utilized  to  assess  and 
document  cftanq^s  in  paiental  teaching  benaviors  that  are 
attributable  to  the  in^ut  provided*  by  particular  parent 
traininq  programs. 

Ite  couplaxity  and  circumspect  nature  of  human 
interactions  is  always  a  serious  problem  for  observers 
(Xerlinaer*  1973;*,  Medloy  &  Mitzel,  1963).  A  vantage  point 
bssed  ,on  theoretical  consi  derations  is  essential  for 
focusing  any  observational  research  (DunKin  &  Biddle,  197tt)* 
The  vantage  point  *  chosen  for  this  study  is  derived  from 
several  different  theories*  <^j*ach  of  which  touches  upon 
different  aspects  of  pa  rent /child  teaching  interactions* 
The  theories  which  havf>  quided  the  desiqn  of  this  research 
are  tneories  which  address  themselves  to  ecological  issues, 
cognitive-developmental  issues,  and  to  the  dialectical  and 
reciprocal  natjre  of  huiran  interactions* 

ileqardless  of  tneir  disciplines  anj  fields  of  interest, 
people  concerned  with  un  jerstandinq  human  behavior  are 
increasingly  reccqnisinc  that  the  observable  benaviors*  of 
individuals,  anc  or  crouds  of  individuals,  arr  influenced  by 
a  van?ty  of  ecological  factors  J3ell  5  Harper,  1977; 
Feauans*  1972;  Tu^p,  19fcu,  1975;  Jones,  1972;     Kounin,  1970, 
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1975;  Lainq,  19C7i  BapponiKou,  1977:  Hedl  &  Wineroan,  1357: 
Reicel,  1979;  t-arasqn,  1971;  Schopler  &  Reichler,  1971). 
Although  socio-economic  status  has  been  related  to 
variations  in  behaviors  observed  dur  inq  mother/child 
interactions  {Ete  et  alt,  1969;  Hess  et  al*,  1968),  there 
are  a  qreat  many  more  ecological  variables  rfhose  influ^ftc^s 
need  to  be  recognized  and  clarif ied^bef ore  parent/child 
teacniaa  interactions  can  be  fully  understood  or  evaluated* 

An  ecological  variable  that  is  particularly  relevant  for 
teachiru  interactions  is  the  actual  activity  that  is  taking 
place*  The  crqan i national  *  behavioral  *  and/or  task 
objectives  of  the  activity  create  an  environmental  system 
which  influences  the  behavior  of  th£  participants  in  that 
activity  (Bell  G  Karper,  1977;  Gump*  196a;  founin,  1975)* 
The  rules  of  the  qaroe*  so  to  speak,  and  the  specific  suDject 
matter  emphasized  durino  ar  activity  are  contingent  on  the 
projected  outcome  of  th^  activity.  Therefore,  it  can  be 
expect  that  the  format  for  activities  which  do  not  require 
the  completion  of  tanaible  objectives  would  be  different 
froa  the  format  for  activities  which  require  the  completion 
ot  a  prescribed  tasr*  (Sell,  196U;  Lytton,  197i;  Schaffer  6 
Crook,  1979 >•  Most  observations  ot^  parent/cnild 
interactions  have  Keen  limited  to  either*  '•free  play" 
situations,  21  to  situations  in  which  the  ta&KS  to  be 
completed  are  prescribed*  £oth  types  of  situations  must 
observed    in    order    to  havs    an    adequate    opportunity  for 
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observing  the  array  of  behaviors  available  to  the 
participants.  It  ;s  for  this  reason  that  our  parent /child 
dyads  were  bsned  to  enaj^e  in  two  types  of  teach  inQ 
act  ivit  ies :  ( 1 )  a  SXG;ir£LmciUI£&  activity  and  (  2 )  a 
Structured  activity. 

Another  important  ecological  variable,  which  also  has 
ethical  ramifications,  is  that  of  preconceived  or  assigned 
roles.  Educational  interactions  and  the  behaviors  observed 
during  such  interactions  are  influenced  by  the  roles  which 
each  Df  the  participants  assume  during  their  interactions 
(Kat2*  1970).  On  the  one  hand*  the  activity  beinq  enQaqed 
in  aftd  the  status  of  carticipants  vis-a-vis  each  other* 
determines  how  they* will  enact  their  roles*  ( Kounin *  1975). 
In  add  it ion*  each  part  icipant  *s  concept  of  his  or  her 
appropriate  role  shapes  the  progress  and  direction  of  any 
interaction  t.lcy  participate  in.  In  addition*  3ny 
preconception*  by  individuals*  of  the  behiviors  that  are 
considered  appropriate  in  a  qiven  situation  acts  as  an 
ecolo  U?al  variable  affecting  the  behaviors  they  exnibit . 
More  specifically*  it  seems  apparent  that  the  ostensible 
purposes  and  objectives  of  an  interaction*  as  conveyed  by 
the  researcher*  would  have  an  influence  on  how  parents 
proceea  to  interact  with  their  children.  Vet  generally* 
wften  parent/chi  id  interactions  have  been  observed*  parents 
have  not  teen  interned  that  their  behavior*  as  well  as  their 
cMldfs  cehavior*         un-ter  scrutiny. 
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In  essence,  the  oppoitunity  to  discover  the. potential  of 
parents  as  teachers  has  not  been  exploited*  If  the  ultimate 
qoal  is  to  implement  elective  parent  traininn  programs  it 
is  essential  that  one  not  only  observe  how  parents  anl? 
children  usually  interact  with  one  another,  cut  also  how 
they  car*  interact.  Unless  parents  are  informed  that  vhey 
are  beino  evaluated  as  tencnsrs  of  their  cnildren,  'one  can 
not  be  sure  that  onr  has  sampled  all  the  skills  and 
behaviors  the  parents  alreaiy  possess*  nor  can  one  be  sure 
that  the  training  programs  t  hat  are  provided  have 
supplemented  ani/or  enh^ncej  Parental  teaching  skills* 

LiKe  Sroufe  (1970),  this  author  i*  particularly  concerned 
that  rash  interpretations  of  research  on  parent/child 
interactions,  although  conducted  by  well -meaning 
professionals*  can  have  arave  consequences  for  policy- 
maKinu*  Lack  of  information  about  the  implicit  qoals  of  the 
research  they  are  participatina  in  is  especially  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  capacity  of  parents  from  minority  and 
economically  disadvantaged  circumstances  >  to  adequately 
demonstrate  tn*  skills  t^ey  have  available  (Sroufe,  1970)* 
In  s*uch  the  same  way,  parents  interacting  wi th  their 
dsveloPistntally  delayed  youngsters  are  also  functioning  at  a 
disadvantage  and ,  unless  Previously  informed  that  their 
behavior  is  under  scrutiny,  may  choose  to  limit  tneir 
efforts  to  demonstrate  their  interactive  capacities* 
Therefore,     for  this  stu^y,    parents    were  informed  that  the 
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observations  that  were  being  made  vbch  focusing  both  on 
their  behaviors  and  on  their  childrens*  benaviors* 

?ij<?et#s  thscty  of  cognitive  development  was  relief  uPon 
for  investigating  the  content  of  educationally  oriented 
parent /child  interacticns*  This  theory  is  particularly 
appealing  because  1*  is  a  stage  theory  *hat  reco$niz«  ahd 
respects  the  Individual's  active  participation  in  his  or  her 
own  cognitive  jcvelopaent*  Using  a  fraoeuork  of  Piagetian 
theory  it    was  possible  to    examine  the*  particular    areas  of 

y 

knowledge  expressed  in  t*ic  topics  of  conversations  between 
parents  and  children,  and  to  relate  the*  to;  (1>  the 
structure  of  the  activities  being  engaged  in,  (2)  the 
verbal- log  ical  tehavicrs  expressed,  and  ( 3 )  the  sex  and 
developmental  levels  cf  the  children*  The  analyses  of  the 
substantive  content  expressed  during  parent/child 
interactions  necessitated  the  development  of  a  system  for 
coJiug  the  topics  of  conversation  in  terms  of  the  areas  of 
knowledge  that  Piaget  considers  as  vital  precursors  to  later 
operational  proiicency*  * 

I he  relationship  between  the  varbal*loqlc  behaviors 
expressed  by  parents  anc  by  their  children  during  teaching 
interactions,  ic  a  major  concern  of  this  study*  Prior  to 
iftVestiQatin'J  this;  relationship  the  behaviors  that  were  to 
bo  examined  needed  to  fat  ^p^cified*.  Although  there  were  no 
appropriate    onservatlon  jystems    or  theoretical  guidelines 
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for  determining  the  v^rLal-loqical  behaviors  that  parents 
and  children  iri  ?ht  demonstrate  during  teaching  interactions, 
th#re  were  soae  observation  systems  availaole  which  had  been 
used  successfully  to  analyse  the  ai scourse  observed  in 
classrooms  #  ?■  raajor  portion  of  the  behaviors  occurring 
durinq  interactions  between  parents  and  preschoolers  are* 
like  teacher/pupil  interactions*  verbal  in  nature*  It  has 
been  sho**n  that  the  vertal-loqical  behaviors  occurrinq  In 
classrooms  can  be  analyzed  and  that  some  of  the  underlying 
cognitive  process  can  be  reliably  inferred  (Bel lack* 
Kliebdtrd*  Hyman*  &  Scith,  1966;  Gallaqher  &  Ascher*  197H; 
Good  &  Brophy,  1969;  Hcr.icj,  Caldwell,  &  Tannenbaum,  1970; 
Katz*  1966;  tfeux  &  Smitn*  1964;  Smith  6  Meux,  1970;  Taba* 
1970}*  Therefore*'  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
procedures  usee  for  ot^ervinq ■  teacher/pupi 1  interactions 
could  be  replicated  2jrinQ  edjcationally  oriented 
parent/chili  non-classroom  situations* 

In  the    chaster  which    follows  the    need  for  appropriate 

instrumentation  for  systematically  observin9  parents  vhey 

teacn    their  prrschool    cnildren  is    demonstratod,    and  the 

results  of  stuiies  th*;t  dre  relevant  for  an  understanding  of 

m 

pjrent/cnild  teachiny/lrarninq  interactions  are  revieweu. 
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Chapter  II 


*  REVIEW  Of  THi;  LITERATURE  AND  HXPDHSSES 

A£  a  life-Sfan  pers^e  tive  rapidly  encroaches  on  the 
field  of  education,  for.r,ul  education  is  betnq  advocated  for 
a  clientele  that  is  increasingly  more  diverse  in  ternis  f 
a^e  and  capabilities*  kt  present,  legislation  combined  with 
societal  pressures  fcavc  decreed  that  Preschool  intervention 
programs  are  essential  for  children  witn  special  needs 
(DeUeerd,  1977  ),  *  and  that  parent  participation  in  these 
educational  efforts  is  particularly  desiraole  since  it  seens 
to  enhance  the  probability  tnat  the  projected  outcomes  will 
bo  acccmpl is he J  ( Seller ,  1973 ;  Eronf enbrenner  ,  19 7u;  Goodson 
6  Hess,  1975;  Karnes  6  Teska,  1975;  Schaefer,  1972). 

Th^  use  of  porents  as  adjunct  teachers,  or  as  cd- 
teachers,  of  their  own  cMldren  is  the  major  component  of  a 
number  of  the  more  successful  preschool  intervention 
programs  (Gordon  &  Jester,  1973;  Gray  6  Klaus,  1570; 
tevenstein,  1?77;  Schaefer  ti  A^ronson,  1972;  Shearer  6 
Shearer,  1977),     However,  before  the  effectiveness  :>f  such 
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efforts  can  be  understood  or  eva luated  parent/cnlld 
teachinq/lparnino  interactions  must  be  systematically 
observe i  under  various  conditions  and  these  interactions 
must  be  adequately  described* 

In    the    first    part    of  this    chapter    the    impetus  for 

establishing    preschool    inter vent  ion    Programs    is  briefly 

outlined*       The  results    of    studies    that  evaluated  these 

proqruios  is    then  sumnaiized    and  the    need  for  alternative 

evaluation  instruments*      particularly  systems    for  directly 

observinq  parent/child  educationally    oriented  interactions, 

is  emphasi  zed*        Tne  results  of  observational    studies  that 

appear  to  be  relevant  for  furthering  an  understanding  of  how 

parents    and      their    preschool    children      function  during 

* 

teaching/learning  interactions  are  reviewed  in  the  second 
sect  ion  of  this  chapter  * 

£t£  iiifii  Lqc  &LiMQflii2£  lasUuafiutatiaa 

Whenever  the  education  ol  3  nations  youth  is  formalized, 
hunsr.i^tically-orienteti  rrcuPs  eineiqe  rfhose  overriding  qoal 
li*  to  utilize  the?  educational  system  to  create  cnan^es  in 
the  society.  In  recent  times*  such  qroups,  viewinq  children 
as  one  of  the  nation's  most  important  natural  resources* 
h  jv*  supported  tho  ostc^liirh  stent  of  preschool  DrOvjra^* 
initially  for  economically  disadvant-iqed  children*  and  more 
recently  for  mrriicdppfc  children  (?*eier,  noto  2;  neinberq. 
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\*uch  of  the  interest  in  preschool  inter  vent  ion  was 
sparred  cn  by  researchers  who  had  surest  ed  that  children 
with  lower  socio-economic  status  ( SES )  had  coanitive 
deficits  which  could  bt  attributed  to  their  exposure,  via 
interactions  with  their  mothers,  to  language  patterns  which 
were  not  elaborate  or  complex  enough  to  provide  the  degree 
of  specif  icity  of  information  that  was  necessary  for 
acquiring  preacadeiaic  cocnitive  sKills  (Bee*  _et  al*«  1969; 
Hess  &  Shipjran,  1965;  Madden*  Levenstein,  £  Levenstein* 
1976  )#  In  addition,  th^se  researchers  indicated  that  the 
"teaching  styles"*  which  lower  SZS  mothers  and  mothers  of 
handicapped  children  used,  placed  too  <3reat  an  emphasis  on 
exerting  overt  control  over  their  children's  actions;  and 
that  they  re:ied  more  on  their  parental  authority*  rather 
tnan  on  rational  explanations  and  encouragement,  in  euidinq 
tneir  childran  through  the  completion  of  various 
experimental  tasks  (Uee  jl.,  1969;  Brophy,  1970;  Hess*  &t 
al#,  1968;  Ko^tin  6  aimbeiqsr,  1969;  Koqan  t  Tyler,  1973: 
Short*  &  Kastenhau;;*  l?6f)* 

3ased  on  there  results,  and  on  the  results  of  vanoos 
other  st  udies  *  it  v^s  concluded  that  educational 
intervention  w^s  necessary  to  counteract  env iron men  tally 
induced  ci sadvan tages #  The  hope  ,was  that  if  stimulating 
aattfi  ldl^  und     innovative  cinJ     creative  teaching  techniques 
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ttere  prov  ided,  chi  lrtrtn  would  ernerqe  from  this  optimal 
learning  envirounent*  if  not  "cured"  of  their  edjcktional 
deficits*  then  well  on  th^  road  to  recovery. 

Encouraged  ly  a  receptive  political  climate  #  the 
prescnool  movement  and  related  research  efforts  hfcVa  rapidly 
expanded  during  the  p£*st  decade  (Caldwell*  197u;  Jeinberq, 
1379).  Xo  date,  however*  efforts  to  validate  the  long-term 
effectiveness  of  different  types  of  preschool  interventions, 
specific  preschool  curricula*  or  the  teach ino  strateqies 
utilized  with  preschoolers  have  been  inconclusive  (ftmbron, 
1577;  £)issell#  1973;  trenf enbrenner*  197ii;  Day*  1977;  Goo3, 
Diddle  5  orophy,  1975i  Coodlad,  1973;  SoodsOn  6  Hess,  1975). 

Various  factors  havr?  keen  cited  to  explain  why  evaluators 
have  not  been  c&ie  to  cccuaent  clearly  the  advantages  of  a 
preschool  education.  Scae  have  concluded  that  the  inability 
to  oc-nef it  f rem  oarly  pcucational  interventions  is  Dasically 
attributable  to  the  pervasive  and  intractable  nature  of 
biological  andJw&ents  (O^nsen,  1969;  Stanley,  1973).  It  has 
also  oeen  su^qerted  that,  in  the  initial  optircisn  that  was 
qen^rattd,  the  impact  of  the  proportion  of  aa verse 
environmental  conditions,  in  comparison  to  the  limited  scope 
o;  f-arly  intervention  efforts*  had  b^en  grossly 
underestimated  (Calcwell,  197U;  Hunt*  1979;  Good  *  Diddle  6 
Prochy,  1975).  On  what  could,  be  considered  a  more 
o^titzistic  note*      critics  have  stressed '  that  #      in  numerous 
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cases,  mRtho^oloQiCdl  shortcomings  and  weak  conceptual 
foundations  have  on uex mined  the  implementation  of  early 
intervention  programs  and  their  subsequent  evaluation 
procedures  (Gabron,  1977;  Anderson*  1973;  Sissell*  1973; 
Bronfenbremier*  197^1;  Ccodlad*  1973;  Goodson  6  Hess,  1975; 
Karmi,  1971,  1972;  St3llinqs  6  Kaso*it2*  197a;  Stanley, 
1973).  More  specifically,  it  has  been  stated  that 
evaluation  efforts  have  been  hampered  by  reliance  on  a 
narrow  range  of  measurement  procedures  and  that  program 
eval Gators  have  relied  too  heavily  on  the  ^ains  in 
children 's  scores  on  standardized  normative  tests  of 
intellectual  achievement*  sjch  as  the  Stanford-Binet  and  the 
PeabCdy  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  (3ronfenbrenner,  197t*; 
Goodson  6  Hess,  1975;  Karnes  6  Teska*  1975;  ZiQler  6 
TricKett,  1376). 

Although  in  general  10  test  s*,ore  gains  have  been 
substantiated  in  favor  of  the  children  who  participated  in 
the  preschool  proorans  for  the  disadvantaged*  most  of  these 
gains  have  not  uitnstccd  the  test  of  time  ( Uronf enbrenner * 
197a;  Karnes  &  TesKa*  1S75)*  In  addition*  reliance  on  qroop 
Iv  test  score  differences  ;naftes  it  impossible  to  determine 
which  of  the  components  of  a  preschool  program  were 
effective  for  the  development  of  specific  skills*  hs  a 
result*  clear -cut  qui^t-  lines  for  evaluatinu  or  sur  portinq 
the  development  of  appropriate  preschool  curricula  or  parent 
t raining    procedures  have    not     been  forthcoming  Equally 
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Important  Is  tne  fact  that  Qroup  test  differences  overlooK 
the  tt?neflts  that  may  have  accrued  to  Individual  children* 
or  to  so£fcific  cutsets  ct  children  within  the  total  sample* 
Therefore,  prDar^ms  which  aiqht  have  ^xovsd  effective  for 
certain  chi ldren  may  have  been '  prematurely  discarded 
(Auderscn,  1970;  Karnes  S  TssKa*  1975;  Keoqh  &  BecKer,  1973; 
Lamcie,  Dond  &  ^eiKart,  197a;  Meier,  note  2), 

Even  t houqn  the  **co^t  ef f ecti  veness"  and  the  ultimate 
success  of  preschool  Interventions  has  not  yet  beer*  clearly 
substantiated,  certain  ; reschool  programs  have  been  aole  to 
document  sustained  increases  in  scores  on  standardized  iQ 
tests*  and  have  provided  data  indicating  that  they 
accomplished  those*  objectives  whicn  they  specifically 
outlined  for  their  own  proqraas  (Seller,  1973;  Blssell, 
197  3;  Bronf en^renner ,  197  **:  Goods  on  &  Hess,  1975  )  • 
Furthermore,  recent  longitudinal  studies  are  uncover I nq 
effects  which  indicate  that  early  Interventions  nay  have 
served  a  preventative  rele  by  Keeping  participatinq  children 
fro*  falling  behind  in  their  school  achievement,  and/or 
alleviated  their  need  for  special  educational  Interventions 
In  the  elementary  schools  (3eller,  1973;  Hunt,  1979;  Meier, 
note  2;  WeiKart ,  1975  ), 

Tnobe  prc^rmnii  *hicn  were  able  to  demonstrate  their 
success  have  oeen  characterized  by  two  Important  ieslcjn 
components,      Tno  first    component  was  the  jse    of  a  planned 
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and  structured  curriculum  which  included  specific  objectives 
and  clearly  delineated  strategies  for  their  implementation* 
The  specific  theoretical  orientation  or  the  values 
underlying  those  objectives  apparently  had  no  significant 
relat  ion  ship  to  children*  $  Qai  n  scores*  David  Wei  * art  * 
(Weihart,  1969  cited  in  Weikart  £  Latobie*  1970)  in  sn  effort 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  two  established  and  hiqhly 
structured  preschool  prcqrams*  compared  these  to  a  prcqram 
which  was  modeled  alter  traditional  nursery  school  programs* 
He  found  that  svan  after  two  years,  the  type  cf  curriculum 
beinq  used  did  not  h£ye  a  sianificant  influence  od  any  of 
the  measures  used  to  evaluate  changes  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  participat inq  children.  More  recently 
Gray  and  Uanderman  *(1S60)  reported  that  The  Consortium  on 
Longitudinal  Studies  found  that*  for  the  various  proqrams 
they  **ere  evaluating* 

•  ..the  number  of  hours  per  weeK  cf  intervention,  the 
length  of  tine  (e.c,  1  year  vs.  2  years)*  or  the 
Particular  curriculum  makes  little  difference  in  the 
outcomes  3S  measure  largely  oy  achievement  indices* 
<p,999) 

£n  important  Implication  of  these  results  is  that  the 
type  of  content  being  emphasized  and  the  type  of  structure 
beinq  provided  do  not  d^pe^r  to  be  crucial  variables;  and 
therefore*  no  one  curriculum  needs  to  be  ridQidly  adhered 
tc»  Instead  the  contort  and  structure  of  curriculum  could 
dl*  tai  lorod  tc  t  he  nteds  cf  the  f  ani  lii-s  t  ha  t  are 
par tici&dt inq  in  any  ^ro^ram* 

Is  - 
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Tt:e  second  component  whlcn  the  successful  programs 
incorporated  was  some  f orr?  of  parental  involvement ,  even 
tnoo^h  the  deqree  anl  type  of  Involvement  by  parents  has 
varied  considerably  from  Poqram  to  proqraa  (Pl3sell,  1^73; 
Bronfentrenner,  197U;  Gccdson  &  Hess,  197S;  Meier,  note  2)* 
Ihe  tera  ''Involvement*'  has  been  used  to  nean  anything  from 
parent  group  neetlnys  designed  to  disseminata  child 
development  information,  to  direct  training  of  nothers  as 
teacnsrs  of  tnsir  own  children  (Day,  1977;  Gocdson  &  Hess# 
1975  ),  Only  a  few  preschool  program  evaluations,  regardless 
of  tti<*  degree  ot  parent  involvement  that  they  subscribe  to, 
have  includes  direct  observation  s  of  root  her /child 
Interactions  35  a  part  of  tneir  evaluation  procedure  (Gordon 
6  Jester,  1572;  Levenstdin,  197Gi  Mercurlo  £  Safford,  note 
3  )•  Furthermore,  ^hcn  observed  behaviors  have  been 
assessed,  the  emphasis  has  generally  been  on  deiror»stratinq 
that  changes  in  maternal  behaviors  (usually  the  use  of 
verbal  relnf  orcenient  *n  J  encouragement,  and/or  the 
syntactical  complex ity  and  var la t Ion  of  the  mother • s 
lanqaaqe  patterns)  are  related  to  increases  in  children's 
scores  on  stan dardlzeti  13  tests  *  Observed  chances  in 
children's  cognitive  fctii^viors,  attitudes,  or  motivations 
hive  not  besn  systeniiticjlly  measured  and  related  to 
obSe»rvt*'j  changes  in  not  hers*  cognitive  behaviors,  attitudes, 
or  n.otivations  ( CorJon  6  Jester,  1973;  Gray  &  Uanoernan, 
1930;  Kernes  t  TesKa,  VjIS:  Strelssgutn  &  3ae,  1972), 
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Since  the  efficacy  of  relyinq  on  standardized  test  scores 
for  evaluating  the  outcomes  of  preschool  programs  has  been 
ser icusly  ques t ionec,  support  has  grown  for  supplement lnq 
educational  evaluation  procedures  witn  criterion  referenced 
tests  based  on  procra^  objectives  and  with  direct 
observations  of  the  children  beinq  evaluated*  The  impetus 
for  using  observational  studies  has  gained  momentum  as 
researchers  have  come  to  recognize  that  the  instruments  that 
hid  been  us 3d  to  Assess  the  influence  of  parents 
(questionnaires,  interviows,  and  standardized  tests)  are  not 
sufficient  for  enswerir.a  questions  about  the  effects  thav 
ongoing  interactive  befc?vlors  have  on  children's  cognitive 
development.  Furthermore,  raost  of  the  studies,  which  had 
not  directly  otserved  t^e  actual  behaviors  they  hoped  to 
investiaat?,  resulted  in  the  Kinds  of  broad  Generalizations 
and  platitudes  that  arc  a  characteristic  o£  mucl  of  the 
*' effect iveness"  literdture,  and  wnich  obscure  t he  very 
behaviors  that  need  to  be  taken  in  to  accoun  t  (Clarke- 
Stewart,  1973b;  Honin,  Caldwell,  6  Tannenb3Jn,  1970,  1973). 

It  has  also  reen  sum;?stecl  that  both  the  summative  and 
the  iorrcativ.  evaluation  procedures  of  preschool  prOqraas 
coula  le  qreatly  enhance!  "if  observation  system  were  used 
tnat  focused  specifically  on  the  socio-emoticnal  and/or  on 
t^e  co^n; t  ive  \  zee^ssc+z  trut  occur  while  parents,  ana/ or 
t^achvirs,  are  intei  act  lnq  with  younq  child  ron  (  BIssell , 
1 v 7 J ;  Gordon  &  Jester,  1973;  Gray  &  Wanderman,  i960*  Honi}, 
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Caldwell,  ft  Tannenbaun,  i*70;  Kamii,  1971;  Karnes  6  Tuskau 
197$;  Siqel  &  Olmsted*  Streissquth  &  bee,  1972;  iiebb4 

197U). 

In  summary ,  the  litt.  rature  Indicates  that  alternat  ive 
methods  for  evaluating  trie  qrowth  and  develODmervt  of 
children  who  participate  in  intervention  programs  need  to  be 
utilized,  Instruments      developed      for  systematically 

observing  teachinq/learninq  activities  that  involve  children 
interacting  with  their  i>arenty,  or  teachers ,  should  be 
designed  to  facu^  on  specific  behaviors  associated  with  the 
cognitive  and  socio-enotiona 1  processes  that  are  presumed  to 
be  influenced  ay  such  interactions* 


Ov*r  the  patt  30  yt^tz  the  number  of  research  studies 
util lzins  systems t ic  ooservat  iens  of  parsnt /child 
teach  in q/learninq  interactions  have  increased  steadily 
f^oyetr,  Sinon,  &  Karafm,  1373;  Lytton,  1971;  Simon  6  3oyer, 
197^)*  Initially  much  of  the  research  involving  direct 
observations  of  adJlt£  interacting  with  children  produced 
significant  findings  ty  usinq  relatively  vaqus  alobal 
C3teaories  for  identif/inq  or  rating  •'style"  (e*gff 
f  lexiDle*  wan;.,  controllinq,  indirect ,  authoritarian, 
stimulating),  hehaviorbl  rcodes  (0*3* ,  t-ilKs,  praises, 
er i  t iciros  ,  i*vnt\d$  ,  Ls'r.s  ^uest  ions  )  ,    demographic  var  iables 
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(e*q*,  sox  *  a^e,  numbnr  cf  siblinos)  and  presage  variables 
(e*g**  socio-ecenoaic  rtatus,  number  of  toys  in  home,  how 
often  chili  is  read  :o)*  However,  it  became  increasingly 
clear  that  such  tindinq*  could  not  ba  translated  into  the 
content  or  specific  'LKillc  that  were  needed  for  developing 
programs  t  ha  t  t  rain  class rjon  teachers  or  parent  *  teachers 
(iiddle  &  Elena,  196u;  DunKin  &  Piddle*  1974;  Gordon  6 
Jester*  1973*  Hosenshine  &  Furst*  1971;  Smith,  1971; 
Streissauth  &  Bee,  1972). 

Mere  recently*  the  use  of  Precise*  operationally  defined, 
o^servifcle,  behavioral  variables  has  been  advocated  by  many 
researchers  as  the  preferred  method  for  uncovering  the 
nature  of  proce^s^rocess  and/ or  process -product 
relationships;  particularly  since  their  use  increases  the 
liKelihood  that  findinns  ctm  be  replicated*  ( Blurt  on- Jones, 
1972;  Jones*  Re;  d,  t  Patterson,  1975!  McGrew,  1972; 
Patterson,  137*i  )*  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
comuinations  of^Jj^jn  anc  low  inference  variables*  which  can 
subsequent ly  be  grou^ec  into  composite  patterns  or  factors, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  a  variety  of  procedures  for  assessing 
different  types  of  relevant  behaviors  (eJg* ,  interview, 
standarJi^d  tests*  and  cirect  observations)  results  in  a 
aore  ecu  preher^i  vri  understanding  of  the  interactive 
processes  that  are  involved  in  enhancing  or  facilitating 
chi  laren*s  development  ^nti  achievement  ( Bauarind  &  Dlacn  * 
1967;  Ciarfce-Sttwart ,  V^ndurSt roep,  £  Killian,  19??;     Jray  & 
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Jan^rman*  1^3Ci  La&b*  1976ai  Rcsenshinc  6  Furst*  1973; 
Siiith*  1971:  Soar*  1972). 

For  purposes  of  this  review*  most  ot  the  research  that 
will  t>e  descrited  involves  direct  observations  oi  parents 
interacting  witn  their  preschool  children.  The  main  focus 
will  be  on  those  interaction  studies  which  have  elicited 
parental  teachins  behaviors*  However*  since  much  of  the 
relevant  research  has  not  stressed  an  interact ionist 
pei stective  -th£  results  ct  observational  studies  of  parents 
ahd  younger  children  ( 0  through  3  0  months)  will  be 
summarized  brislly.  AlthcuQh  these  studies  do  not  directly 
promote  a  fuller  cnder^tandihQ  of  how  teachinQ/learninq 
experiences  between-  parents  and  their  children  are  enacted* 
they  io  provide  considerable  relevant  inf oraation. 
Furthermore*  these  studies  have  all  clearly  demonstrated  trie 
importance  and  the  advantages  of  focusing  on  the 
reciprocity  of  the  Patterns  cf  behaviors  that  are  observed* 


P fronts  and  thei r  vouna  AUt4Qt§  V 


Once      the        various      competencies  of        infants  as 

discriminators  and  raani^uljtor^  of  theiK  environments  had 
been  Socuaente:!  {Sell*  1 J71 :  197'*:  Bell  &  HarPer*  1977; 
fcowcr*  197a;  Eimas*  Sicueland*  JusczyK*  &  ViqcritD*  1971; 
Har;er*   1975;  Ktssen*  Korner*  1971:  Morse*  1972*  197t*r 
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Moss,  1967)  observations  of  parent/Infant  dyads  focused  much 
of  thalr  attention  on  the  reciprocity  of  various  behaviors 
that  motners  and  their  infants  encage  in.  In  general,  these 
studies  of  pa  rent /Infant  Interactions  have  found  that 
competent  infants  fi.e*.  infants  vtiose  test  scores  and 
observed  behaviors  Indicate  tJiat  they  pre  achieving  and 
developir.q  adequate  skills  In  areas  that  are  related  to 
cognitive  development)  have  lovinq  mothers  who  are  sensitive 
to  their*  infants'  needs.  who  ©ake  consistent  efforts  to 
provide  adequate  visual,  auditory,  and  tactile  stimulation, 
who  allow  the*  freedom  to  explore,  and  whose  vocalizations 
and  ver ballza  tions  art  contingent  on  their  infants 
vocalizations  end/or  qaze.  Ihe  teaoeraaents .  emotional 
states.  Intellectual  capacities,  and  physical  health  of 
motners  cf  competent  intants  are  within  the  normal  range  for 
adults  (i.e..  tneir  aethers  are  not  irratic.  psychotic, 
depressed.  physically,  cr  mentally  handicapped.  etc. ). 
Competent  infants  h<?ve  mothers  wtio  develop  a  positive 
reciprocally  interactive  relationship  with  their  baoles 
{?eil  &  Alnsworth.  1972;  jewlby,  1969;  Brazelton.  KowlowsKi. 
C  tfalrt,  197u:  Clarke-Str *art .  1973.  1977;  flutter,  19>2; 
Strrn.  1^7^3  ). 

. 

Cn  tf*e  other  h^nd.  mothers  who  nave  bean  observed  to  be 
competent  car  aoiv&rs  h,ave  infants  who  are  adequately 
responsive  to  ^stimulation,  and  who  initiate  social 
intt r actions        witn      toly        movements.        visual  qaze. 
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vocalizations,  and  appropriate  affective  expressions  <e*g*, 
srsilinq*  cryinc*  f rowninc) *  The  teaperaaents,  emotional 
states,  and  physical  health  of  these  infants  are  within  a 
normal  developmental  ranee  ( i*e*  *  tnese  infants  ao  not 
exnitited  prolor.aed  excessive  irritability*  hyperactivity* 
hy  ;,oact  ivity *  Qaze  aversion  ,  physi  cal  deformities  *  eating 
difficulties*  etc*)*  Competent  maternal  caregivers  have 
infants  who  develop  a  positive  reciprocally  interactive 
relationship  *ith  their  mothers  (Bell,  1971;  Eell  $  Harper, 
1977;  Oraselton*  KosicwsKi*  6  Main*  197a;  Chess*  1967;* 
Clame-Stewart,  1973,  1S77;  Esc3lona,  1969*  1973;  Fraiberg, 
197*1 ;  Lewis  and  kosenbluu,  197*i;  Moss,  1967;  Dscf3h>*  & 
Connors  1979;  Stern*  197ca)* 

Although  tm  re  ft  re  still  relatively  few  observational 
studies  involving  fathers  and  their  young  infants,  those 
studios  which  have  observed  fathers  interacting  with  their 
younq  children  have  bocn  productive  and  provocative  (Lamb, 
1976a;  Lynn*  197U;  parke*  1979)*  In  General*  these  studies 
have  csncentra  ted  on  JuaKing  comparisons  between  the 
interactive  behaviors  of  mot he r/c hi  Id  dyads  versus 
fatrur/child  dyads  riurir;y  brief  seni -structured  dyadic,  and 
occasionally  triadic*  situations  in  honiss  or  laboratory 
settinqs  ( ClarM—Stewart*  197  0;  KotelchucK.  1976;  Lamb 
1976a). 

Observations      ol       fathers    and      yours      infants  have 
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denonstrated  that  fatht:ii^  are  interested  m*  and  capable  of 
nurturing  and  s  tinxlbtir.;  their  newborn  children  (see  ?arhe, 
1979  for  a  cojiiplnte,  review).  Fr  on  the  limited  lesearct.  th*t 
is  available,  it  appears  thai  fathers  become  excited  aacut 
their  wives*  tre^nancic;*  *md  about  the  blrtn  of  their 
chilaren.  Li*e  t^otheri;,  it  uivtn  the  opportunity,  Mtners 
will  spDntane^Jsly  interact  with  their  younq  cftildren  anc  be 
"responsive  to  their  neeos  {Jreenbera  5  Morris,  197U;  Parke* 
1979  ). 

frecisely  h:>w  the  behaviors  observed  during  father/child 
interactions  influence  their  children's  development  has  nDt 
bsen  clearly  delineated,  Nevertheless,  results  from  several 
studies  suq^est  that  for  younq  infants  and  toddlers  measures 
of  paternal  i  nvolvetrent ,  nurturance,  stimulation ,  and 
encouragement,  (although  not  necessarily  expressed  in  the 
same  form  or  context  as  maternal  involvement  warmth, 
stiDulation,  and  encouragement),  are  positively  related  to 
their  children's  sex-roie  adoption*  their  moral  development, 
their  sociD-e motional  *e 11 -being,  and  their  cognitive 
functioning  filler,  1971;  Clarke-Stewart,  1977,  1976; 
Greif,  1976;  Lairb,  1976ci,  1976b;  Lewis  6  Ueinraub*  1976: 
Lynn*  197U;  Parke*  1979;  Radin*  19^6).  It  has  also  been 
suggest  ec  that  fat  hers •  influence  may  not  be  as  direct  3S 
mothers**  that  it  may  b£  mediated  through  the  motfter,  and 
that  the  marital  relationship  may  have  a  siqnificant  impact 
on  each  partners  success  u$  a  parent.  (QelsKy,  1981;  Clarke- 
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Stewart,  1078;  i;eath,  1<*76;  Patterson,  1980),  Furthermore, 
it  appears  that  f others,  like  mothers ,  experience 
significant  psychological  stress  when  they  have  fathered  a 
mentally  retarded  or  chronically  ill  child,  ( Cumminos, 
1976), 

Nevertheless,  it  still  appears  that  mothers  are  assuming 
the  fcalor  responsioilj ty  for  careqivinq  and  that  most  of 
tn-ur  interactions  with  their  younq  infants  occur  in  the 
context  of  caregivxnt;  activities,  Fathers,  for  the  most 
part ,  en  nqe  in  far  less  careaivinq  and  irost  of  their 
interactions  with  their  infants  occur  in  the  context  of  play 
activities,  ( Ciarke-Stewart,  1978a;  Lewis  6  Ueinraub,  1976s 
ParKe,  197?), 

Al thcuqh  the  similarities  in  parents'  behaviors  towards 
tneir  children  and  in  children's  behaviors  towards  their 
parents  appear  to  far  cut*  i?h  the  differences,  certain 
interesting  di t f erenccs  have  been  repor  ted,  Vounaer 
infants,  particularly  Jurina  stressful  situations  ( e,q,, 
stranger  situations  in  laboratories),  are  more  likely  to 
see*  out  their  r.others  (Clarke-Stewart,  1978a;  Lamb,  1976b; 
Koltelchuck,  1976  s),  they  qet  older  ( CA  12  months  to  2U 

nonths)  thsy  tieuan strata  their  attachment  to  botb  parents 
and  indicate  thJt  they  prefer  tru:ir  parents  to  a  beniqn 
stranger  (Lamb,  1977  ;  ^chaffer  6  Emerson,  196u;  Weinraub  & 
franr-el,  1977),       It  rur  s*l$o  been  reported  that  children  in 
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this  jqc  aroup  are  more  lively  to  Initiate  play  activities 
with  their  fathers  than  with  their  mothers  an£  that  during 
structured  situations  th<-y  frequently  indicate  a  preference 
for  fathers  as  playmates  (KotelchucK,  1976;  Lamb*  1976a* 
CI aiKs-St swart,  l?78d  }, 

Saae-sex  and  cross-sex  relationships  have  been  observed 
durinq  father /infant  an3  during  root har/ infant  play 
interactions.  When  coriparrd  *o  mothers,  fathers  tenJ  to 
enqaqe  in  more  visual  ana  tactile  stimulation  of  their 
infants*  but  in  less  verlal  stimulation.  Fathers  also  seam 
to  engage  in  stinulatinc  their  infant  sons  somewhat  more 
frequently  than  they  e;^aqe  in  stimulating  their  infant 
daughters*  across  bll  tyoes  of  stimulation.  On  the  other 
fiand,  cothers  also  seer  to  stimulate  their  same-sex  infants 
more  tftan  their  oppositr-sex  infants  {Parke  b  C'Leary  cited 
in  ?arRef  1979;  Rebels*/  6  hanks,  1972*  )«  However*  in  the 
first  few  weeks  of  lite  mothers  have  been  observed  to 
interact  more  frequently  by  caregivinq  or  stimulating  their 
sons.  Probably  because  ^ale  infants  tend  to  bp  more  active 
and  irritable  during  that  period  Coss,  1967), 

I? rents  anri  toddlers* 

V 

During  the  toddler  state  ( CA  18  montns  to  30  months) 
nothers1  careglvir/j  interactions  decrease  anrt  lathers'  Play 
interactions  jprear    to  increase,      Differences  in    tne  play 
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behavior  of  parents  interacting  with  toddlers  have  been 
observed  in  several  recent  studies*  Ueinraub  and  Frankel 
(1977)  observer  20  toddlers  as  they  interacted  with  their 
flotr.ers  and  witn  their  fathers  durinq  a  free-play  situation* 
Tr*ey  found  that  the  specific  types  of  play  behaviors  of 
fathers  and  mothers  did  not  differ  signif  leant  ly* 
Furthermore*  the  play  fcahaviors  of  boy  and  qirl  toddlers 
weve  also  sinilar *  Nevertheless*  the  quantity  of 
interactive  play  behaviors  (e*q**  letting  on  the  Cloor*  talK 
to*  and  sharing  in  the  play  of  the  child)  did  increase  when 
parents  were  observed  with  a  same  sex  toddler*  Ueinraub  and 
Frankel  indicate  that  tneir  results  also  suqgi*sted  that 
there  were  soma  aaalil&ti2££  differences  in  the  play  styles 
of  fijcthers  and  fatn^rs* 

Clar  Ke*Sttwdit  ( lf'7ia )  observed  la*  30-montns-old 
toddlers*  She  noted  th^t  fathers'  play  style  appeared  to 
involve  a  pattern  of  praisinq  the  child  and  enqaginq  in 
social -physical  activities*  rather  than  intellectual 
act x  vit  ies  or  t^Rs  i:ivolvinq  interact  ions  with  ob  ject s. 
Tne  clay  Mep isocies"  between  father/chili  dyacis  tendec  to  be 
briefer  that  tftose  that  occurred  between  mother /chi Id  dyads* 
Interestingly*  f  atn».rc  who  played  witn  their  chi  ldren 
frequently  also  cxhiDiti^!  u;ore  negative  effect*  (However  it 
is  not  clear  frcn  her  descriptions  if  this  restive  iftect 
had  u  teasinq  t  suedoaqqr  *&sive  flavor  or  if  it  hsd  d  n,ore 
pjnitive.  :iisparq;nq  flovor*)    CZarke-S tewart  ccnclJdad  that 
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pjronts  only  Jiffered  qualitatively  when  they  enqnqea  their 
children  in  physical  or  social  play,  or  in  a  qame  (i.e., 
"social  play")*  However,  durina  all  her  other  observations 
quantitative  rather  than  qualitative  dirterences  marked  the 
cehavic :  of  parent  s  vis-a-vis  t  heir  toddlers*  Clarke-* 
Stewart  sJmuari2ed  theso  kenaviors  as  follows: 

In  natural  observations,  mothers  were  observed  to  be 
."lore  interactive  than  fathers  in  amounts  of 
vercalisat  ion,  physical  contact,  and  play  with  toys  i 
but  they  were  not  different  from  fathers  in  measures  of 
responsivness,  st imulatingness,  affection,  or 
effectiveness,  or  in  the  patterns  of  intercorrelations 
amons  their  tenaviors  (except  as  mentioned,  for  social 
play).  (p*W6) 

In  tne  last  15  years  there  has  been  increasing  interest 
in  studying  the  *  interaction  between  mother's  verbal 
behaviors  and  thf  early  lan^uaQs  acquisition  skills  of  their 
cnildren  {Prown,  1973;  Snow  6  Ferguson,  1977).  Although- 
roost  of  tfiis  research  involves  toddlers  it  does  have 
implications  f oi  understanding  how  parents  teach,  even  when 
they  c^y  not  he  consciously  tryinq  to*  Most  of  this 
research  has  involved  the  use  of  direct  observation  of 
no  tnt-r /child  a  no  occasionally  fat  her /child  interactions  in 
hofre  or  ldoor^tory  s^ttinas*  These  efforts  have  been 
directed  towards  seurchinq  for  the  links  between  adults' 
{li^c^lly  mothers)  in^ut  ldncu&ge  and  the  lanouaye  skills  of 
the  children  tftey  are  interacting  with* 

7h<*    re/ j  Its      of     t  JiC-se    interactive     lanquaqe  studies 
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incicate  that  mothers  (NVwporn,  Gleitto=>n,  &  Gloitrr.an,  1977; 
Snow,  1977  ),  fathers  (Gltascn  5  VJeintraub,  1979;  Golimtoff  & 
A<nes,  197  9;  Leintrau£,  note  ),  and  even  preschoolers 
(Schacnter,  Kirshner,  KlUs,  FredricKs,  &  Sanders,  197U; 
Shats  &  Gehan,  1977)  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  language 
by  modifying  tne  input  lanauaqe  they  use  whan  they  interact 
with  young  children*  In  general,  speakers  adjust  the  rats, 
the  pitch,  and  the  complexiwy  of  their  lanauaae  sd  that  it 
clostiy  approximates  the  language  level  of  the  young 
listener  while  still  brine  sufficiently  advanced  enough  to 
challenge  the  younq  child  to  continue  to  acquire  new 
iancjuaqe  sKills  and  learn  new  lanrjuaqe  rules.  Parents 
interacting  with  young  children  also  tend  to  limit  the 
content  of  their  lanauact  by  focusing  their  conversation  on 
the  tere-and-nov*  By  continuing  to  introduce  increasingly 
more  complex  linguistic  forms  durinq  dialonues ,  parents 
provide  a  linguistic  * nviionxent  *hirh  only  qradually 
apprcxixstes  a  cult  verbal  interactions  <  3ell inger ,  1979; 
Gleason  C  U'eintraub,  1979;  Messer,  19731  MoerK  ,  1976* 
Selson ,  19  73  ;  Mewpor t ,  Gleitaan,  S  Glei t^an ,  1977  ;  Snow  , 
x977). 

Soire  cf  th^i-e  par^nt^l  linguistic  modifications  {e.q*, 
briuf  uttsrjnses,  f roqur-^t  self-repetitions,  expansions  Df 
chilor.?a*s  utterances)  have  been  interpreted  as  "teachina" 
strategies  that  are  related  to  tne  rate  at  which  children 
acquire-  language,  a±  V'?ll  as  to  the  lin9uistic  and  coGnitive 
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skills  of  c*iil3 -listeners  {Farrow,  Nelson,  &  Benedict,  1979; 
Sleason  6  tfeintraub,  1979;  MoorK ,  1976;  Nelson,  1973; 
Mtk/tort,  Glaitaan,  0  Gliritman,  1977;  Shatz,  1976;  Shatz  £ 
Geln:an,  1977  ). 

Althcuqh  tru *  reciprocal  inf luence  of  the  cnild*  s 
oqnitive  capacity  on  tht  l*nqu<iqe  behavior  of  the  mother  is 
being  recognized,  interpretations  of  results  still  tend  to 
emphasise  how  the  lanMuaae  behavior  of  mothers  influences 
tr*e  itastery  of  linguistic  sKill  by  their  children.  However, 
there  are  indications  th*t  children  also  utilize  strateqies 
tp  nelp  the-nsalves  master  their  language*  Th  :se  strateqies 
( c  *  r  *  ,  imitation ,  lis  tuning,  labeling  objects ,  usiivi 
stereotype  phrases)* are  reflected  in  the  fora  and  content  of 
their  lanqujqe*  Children's  lanau3<j€  learning  strateqies  are 
related  to  the  functicr.  their  language  expresses  (i*e*, 
referential  or  social-ex?r?ssive)  and  to  their  levels  of 
lanoujqe  and  coqnitive  de/aloPment  {Cross,  1977;  Furrow, 
Nelson,  &  Benedict,  197^;  kelson,  1973;  Schachter  et  al*, 
197U  ). 

uluason  (  1977  )  and  Mcer^  (1976  )  h3ve  suqqested  that  the 
language  perf  orj;.unce  of  younq  children  provides  their 
parents  with  essential  clues  about  the  level  of  development 
their  children  have  acMoved  (i*^*,  their  linguistic  and 
cognitive  co&tp*  t^nce  )  *  The  verbal  _  feedback  behavior  of  the 
cnilj  enablas  the  pbi&ni  to  infer  their  child's  information- 
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processsinq  sKills  and  u:ot±  qlobal  capacities  and  tnereby 
appropriately  calibrate  the  input  language  they  addr^us  to 
their  chil^. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Parental  "teachihq"  wtiich  is  not 
consciously  planned  ,  but  does  resul  t  in  creating  a 
llnauistic  environment  that  is  conducive  for  lan qua qe 
acquisition,  may  actuclly  be  in  the  service  of  a  larger 
goal;  that  of  enhancing  and  facilitatinc  children's 
cognitive  development *  Interest  in  that  more  comprehensive 
goal,  r3ther  than  in  toacMnq  language  per  se,  i&ay  determine 
how  par en t • s  ^nq^qe  tlu  ir  ch  ildren  i n  interact  ions  whicn 
involve  verbal  behaviors.  £y  the  .same  toKen,  for  children/ 
learning  langu3ce  muy  b*;  a  Tieans  rather  than  .an  end  (Piaget, 
1955:  1962).  Children,  who  are  strivinq  to  understand  the 
^orld  around  thorn,  nay  vorK  at  the  task  of  learning  language 
because  lanqjaqe  is  an  essential  tool  for  more  complex 
liarninu.  (VygotsKy,  19:u/l9C2). 

Throughout  the*  pjnnt/rhi  Id  in  teract  ion  literature  an 
iisiie  that  Ke^fs  tecuiring  is  how  parents  control  their 
CDildron  or  inf  luence  them  t  o  comply  with  their  demands 
and/or  v&lues.  fts  the  reciprocity  of  parent/child  behaviors 
has  teen  emphasized,  cn^t rvitional  studies  nave  been  usea  to 
invest i  ^at  ei  the  antecedent  cont  in^encies  involved  in 
control -compliance  intt*r  ictions. 
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Lytton  aril  Zwirner  (  1?75  )  observed  136  2 
boys  in  3  natural  ho*ne  situation  on  two  different  occasions. 
T^ey  found  children  complied  more  *o  tneir  fathers,  who  also 
offered  less  commands,  than  to  their  motners.  who,  by  virtue 
of  the  tix*  thf?y  spt-nt  with  their  children*  uttoreci  n*ore 
conmands*  For  bctn  parents  r^aiplianse  was  nost  liKely  to 
occur  after  a  parental  sug^esvion.  Compliance  decreased 
when  commands  were  qiven  and  decreased  even  more  when 
reasoninq  was  attempted  *  Parental  coaraand- prohibit  ions  and 
reasoning  antecedents  were  most  liKely  to  result  in  overt 
noncompliance.  In  teifr*s  of  nonverbal  parental  behaviors* 
both  chll drenf  ±  conpli jncs  and_  their  noncompliance  were 
facilitate  i  by  parents'  use  of.  in  decreasing  order* 
physical  control*  •  negative  action,  positive  action*  and 
neut r  al  act  ion .  Parents;  use  of  physical  cont  rol  and 
negative  action  had  ,  a  rcre  powerful  facilitatinc  effect  on 
noncompliance  than  on  compliance.  On  the  other  hand, 
positive  and  neutral  actions  were  more  liKely  to  elicit 
compliance  than  noncompliance. 

Osina  HoffDan1-*  (1970*  1975  )  terminology*  Lytton  and 
Zwirner  empnasiz^a  that  while  "power  assertion*'  strategies 
by  parents  seem  foore  effective  in  the  short  run.  a  multiple 
r caress  ion  analysis.  with  selected  mother  and  lather 
ben^viors  as  tnc  predictors,  indicated  that  power  assertion 
tactic*  by  either  par**r»t  were  negatively  associated  with  a 
criterion  of  cDirtliane*  iy  the    chili).      They  suaqebtei  that 
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for  Ion q  term  internalization  co^ni lively  oriented  control, 
strotoqies  wer?  roore  effective* 


In  a  follow-up  study,  Lytton  (1979)  analysed  the  second- 
er Jer  antecedents  that  influenced  the  benaviors  of  the 
previously  observed  sanplu**  Compliance  was  fcost  liKsly  to 
occur  when  coamand-pr'ohi  c  it  ion  s  were  accompanied  by  positive 
actions  (e*cj*,  smiling,  hJqq^nQ*  playinq  with  the  child, 
etc*)  and  it  was  more  likely  to  occur  when  par^ts  only 
of  f ered  command -Prohibit  ions  than  wnen  they  accompanied 
*  these  concands  with  physical  controls  (e*g*,  restraining, 
slappinu,  etc*  )  * 

Lytton  indicated1  thst,  in  General,  parental  responses  to 
their  chi  1  Jren 1  s  cornel i^ nee  were  ''neither  particularly 
rsinf  or  cine;  for  ccxpi  i fence  nor  punishi  ns  for  noncoropl iancew 
(p*2£6)*  Although  Loth  parents  seem  tc  use  similar 
disciplinary  a rp roaches,  mothers  assumed  the  rca jar 
resccnsibili  ty  for  inttrf erinQ  with  their  children's 
actions*  Nevertheless,  the  physical  presence  of  the  father 
enhanced  the  Chances  t!*.c;t  rothcr  would  be  complied  with* 
Al  tfjcuqh  floth^rs  were  mere  1  ikely  to  react  to  thei  r 
children's  compli^nc*  or  noncompliance,  the  most  frequent 
pjrcntJl  behavior  w^s  r,e  response,  reqardless  of  whether  the 
cnild  n^J  complied  or  h^J  not  complied*  He  concluded  that 
%*m  njtural  encounters,  the  contrQl  system  soems  somewhat 
erratic*'  (  p*2(>5  )* 
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Like  LyttDn ,  Scftaf ier  and  Croo*  (  1979 )  have  been 
irwesticatinq  how  parents  exert  control  over  their  toddlers* 
They  fcave  observed  tfK  interactions  between  mothers  and 
their  tcddlers  uuring  a  brief  structured  laboratory  play 
sessir.w  llthoucsh  they  found  that  in  this  directed  play 
situation,  iruch  of  the  trotner  *s  speech  to  her  child 
functioned  to  maintain  or  achieve  control,  they  also  found 
that  it  was  frequently  expressed  in  3  indirect  panner  and 
th.it  these  controllinq  efforts  tended  to  be  sensitively 
tir.ee!  to  coordinate  with  th^  child's  attention  and  actions* 
They  pointed  out  that  their  results  surest  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  techniques  which  parents  can  use  to  elicit 
compliance  fron  their  children*  These  control  function 
techniques  do  not  1  have  to  involve  the  use  of  force  or 
coercion  and  triey  do  not  necessarily  result  in  disharmonious 
interactions* 

P i ronts  and  Preschoolor^ 

In  reviewing  the  literature  it  becane  apparent  that  there 
w*re  actually  relatively  lew  studies  that  involved  direct 
oosiM vat  ions  parents  teaching  thnir  normally  develop in 3, 
or  their  develo^nentally  delayed  preschool  children  (C*  3  to 
5  years  cf  ase).  Iher^tors  some  studies  ^erc  inclu^iifi  in 
thi.-:  review  ev-*n  though  th?y  did  not  directly  address  tfte 
issue  cf  hDrf  DD:orVrj  parent /p>Uld  teuchinq/lcdtninq 
interactions  trdpipire.      The  studios  that  arc  reviewed  have 
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been  yrcuped  in  termr  of  the  children's  characteristics* 
the  lirst  set  of  studies  .ill  involved  normally  develooinq 
children*  Tne  second  ztt  of  studies  compared  economically 
disadvantage  dyads  to  niddl^-class  dyads*  Th#  last  set  of 
studies  contain  cbservht  ion3  of  mothers  interact  inq  with 
their  Physically  or  mentally  handicapped  children* 

Parents  and  norma  11 v  aeveloging  greschoolers* 

LUshop  (1951)    appears  to  have  been  the  first,     and  fcr  a 

wniie  the  only  on<i,     who  ::.ade  any  effort  to  ohserve  maternal 

teachincs      b^navicr      during    interactions      with  normally 

developing    children*      { See    Lytton,     1971    for  a  thorough 

review*  )       Bishop's    results    foreshadowed    a    lot    of  the 

* 

subsequent  research  and  certain  of  her  results  are 
particjlarlY  relevant  tc  th?  interests  being  cursuea  ay  the 
study  reported  in  chapters  3  and  U*  Althcuah  her  main 
interest  was  in  interact  ions  t  hat  either  Promoted  dspendency 
in  children  o^  tnat  fostered  independence,  Bishop  did 
include  a  ~at*qory  for  co^inQ  maternal  teaching*  This 
category  incljjed  attests  to  inform  the  child  in  order  to 
clarify  or  stipulate  the  free  play  of  tho  child  and/or 
efforts  to  teach  oy  usirrj  "structurizinq" ,  a  teennique 
3efir,ei  as  MM  facilitates  activity  on  the  part  of  C  by 
met  he  is  which  rtimuldt*  independent  thinKinc;  and  releuate 
tntr  responsibility  of  df i  icicn  to  C?  (Bishop,   1951,  P*6). 
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Ulskop's  first  stu^y  (1951)  Indicated  that  mothers* 
behaviors  was  consistent  over  two  separate  half~hour  trae* 
play  sessions  anc  that  children's  noncooperatlve  responses 
were  related  -to  their  rr  other's  use  of  ^direct  ing*, 
"inurf erithj",  "criticizing",  and  "strong  stimulation1**  For 
ner  naxi  study*  she  created  an  experimental  variation  oy 
telling  half  of  the  30  rhers  that  durinq  the  first  session 
their  cfii  Uren  had  not  adequately  demonstrated  their 
capabilities*  As  a  result  of  this  "motivation"  mother's 
D^haviors  In  tne  second  session  were  indeed  altered* 


These  differences  between  the  two  sessions  seem  to 
indicate  that  a  citarly  structured  motivation  on  the 
part  of  3  mother  to  nave  her  child  re^1 *se  his  highest 
abilities,  specifically  when  such  abilities  are  beirtq 
iudaed  by  a  third  Person,  results  in  3  change  In  the 
quality  ot  her  interaction  with  the  child*  This  change 
is  characterized  ty  an  increased  domination  of  the 
child  as  express^  in  arbi  trary  directing  of ,  and 
interference  with,  the  ch  ld*s  activity*  (CishoP, 
quoted  in  £oyer,  Sixon,  &  Karafin,  1973,  p*387)* 


Fur ther&cre,  she  found  that  under  the  experimental 
condition,  motners  •  ttiachinq  decreased  ami  children* s 
none oop &r ative  behavior  iricreased* 


Diane  Bauarind  (1972,  1975),  like  Sishop,  has  not' really 
been  focusing  on  now  parents  te.jch  their  children,  but 
r*;ftcr  :>n  how  they  socinIl2e  them*      She  Identified  children 


*  The  results  of  her  Mudies  werc\only  partlolly  obtained 
from  l-ishop  (1951)*  The  rest  cf  her  results  were  oDtamed 
f ro;:*  the  adaptations  uhQ  excerpted  portions  cf  researcn 
reports       2oyer,  Si^non,  t  karafin,  (1973)* 
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wtic  were  considered  to  i±  socially  competent  on  the  basic  of 
behaviors    observed  th^y  interacted    in    their  njrsery 

school  and  in  laoorjtory  settings*  Parents'  oehavicrs  were 
assessed  during  horn,  observations*  Bauxrind  and  her 
associates  found  th^t  certain  pa^  :  -rns  of  parental 
disciplining  and  g*n*:ral  child -rearing  practises  were 
related  to  the  competence  traits  that  had  been  observed  in 
children  * 

In  summary.  these  findings  suggest  that  parental 
practises  which  ar^  intellectually  stimulatina  2nd  to 
soze  extent  tenLion-croducing  (socialization  and 
maturity  demands  ,  punitiveness.  firmness  in 
disciplinary  matters;  ire  associated  in  the  young  child 
with  various  aspects  of  competence*  Techniques  which 
fostered  self-reliance,  wnether  by  placing  demands  upon 
the  child  for  self-ccntrol  and  hi<3h  level  performance 
or  by  sncourauinQ  independent  action  and  decision- 
raahing*  facilitated  responsible,  independent  behavior* 
(Oau&rind  &  black,  1967.  p*325) 

Ocofsky  and  0 Kennel  1  (1S72)  cca>pared  the  behaviors  of 
mothers  and  fathers  as  -  ach  interacted  separately  with  their 
own  i  year  old  dauqhtert*  The  laboratory  observations  *ere 
vidoo  taped  as  each  p^rtnt  assisted  the  chile  in  completing 
a  series  of  araded  '^al^s  and  liter  wnil3  each  parent 
pirtieio^teJ  it)  a  frce-pi^y  session*  lheir  results  inHcate 
that  although  fathers  interacted  less  frequently  with  their 
children,  they  wtrt:  moru  action  oriented*  Uotheis.  in 
contrast  to  lathers,  trnded  to  be  mere  enccuraPirw  md 
suppr  rtive  of  their  ci.ii^rtn  *s  pf  forte  *  The  de^ndency 
b^Juviors  of  t  cni  1  'Ji  >  n  wore  consistent  regardless  of 
*Mch  pjrant         uj-j^t,     ict  o!:-ldren  did  junonstratt*  more 
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tjbfc  ^p^cific  tthavAorr  in  the  presence  of  their  fathers. 
When  interacting  with  thsi  r  nioth^rs  thes*j  young  ^iris 
exhibit v ore  interpersonal  behav iors. 

Ac  oar  t  of  «  larq^r  longitudinal  study  o£  ec*o  and 
cognitive  development,  3uss  (  1981)  investigate*  the 
relationship  between  the  activity  level  of  117  f ive-ye3r- 
aids  and  behaviors  Observed  while  they  interacted  witn  each 
of  their  parents  on  t wo  separate  occasions.  Four  different 
ceachin^  tasKs  were  2ssi;;ned  to  the  parents  and  after  the 
session  a  >'i9-itt(r*  'J  sort  procedure  was  used  to  descriDe  tne 
parent /chi Id  i  n tercet  lens  and  especially  the  teaching 
strategies  th3t  had  been  used.  These  behaviors  rfere  then 
correlatsj  witn  the1  previously  determined  activity  levels  of 
the  children.  Co^arir.:,  four  combinations  .  mot  her -son  • 
rootner— daughter  ,  father-con.  and  f  ather-daucihter,  Puss  found 
t*ut : 

Parents  of  active  children  tend  to  gf?t  into  Power 
5t?uqqlr.s  with  tht  ir  children,  to  intrude  physically 
into  the  tssns.  ^r.c  to  have  difficulties  *z  tablishing 
qcod  voiK^nq  relationships  with  their  children.  With 
tne  notaol^  exception  of  the  father~son  combination,  a 
^ense  of  frustration  and  impatience  permeates  these 
interactions. . #tho  fathers  of  active  i ons  make  the 
teaching  t^sks  mere  pleasant  by  dranatizinq  the 
teaching  and  by  ^rovidiny  merriment.  Interactions 
i  n  vol  vine?  less  act  iv*  chi  ldren  were  General  ly  more 
peaceful,  harmonious,  and  quiescent,  (p. 63) 

Competent  parents  interactive  behaviors  vis-a-vis  tneir 
prescnool  children  (C^  1/2  to  6  y^ars)  were  investiaated 
by  Vend  ell  and  lyier  ( l<;  ;1 ).     Corcpet^nt  parents  wers  Gef  m»d 
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ia  tonus  of  tieir  scores  on  tests  and  questionairts  that 
measures  the  s^lf-etf icocy ,  the  trust,  and  the  active  coping 
sty  1 of  p^ren  ts.  at      bbha viors  were  observed  f  or  30 

minutes  and  rat^d  wnil^  ^r^nts  were  interacting  with  thoir 
children  in  a  blocr*  oui iding  design  activity  and 
cooperatively  soiupletina  soite  pu2zles.  Mondell  ana  Tyl er 
found  that  the  irore  competent  parents  were  also  more  hiqhly 
educates,  they  offered  their  children  significantly  more 
inJirect  solutions,  anj  they  were  rated  as  offerinq  siore 
helpful  suggestions  for  problem  solving*  They  also  uttered 
fever  conman-is #  w^re  rnt^d  as  demonstrating  more  warmth  and 
doliqht  durino  ti*e  irUr-  ionr,  made  more  gestures  of 
acceotancs ,  and  offeree  lOoS  verbal  disaoproval •  Ho ad ell 
and  Tyler  sj9qest  th^t  the  parental  personality  assessment 
procedures  thsy  had  urfV  revealed  parental  attributes  which 
were  related  to  hc»  ;ui.*nt3  interacted  with  their  children 
and  that  th^  morr  consume  parents  were  providing  a  more 
conducive  at^ios^htr^  fcr  thL-ir  children's  pronlem  solving 
act  1 vi  t  tss  * 

rcbert  D.  rie<js  *nd  bis  associates  have  been  participating 
in  j  Major  sro5t--caituj  «1  stusy  of  processes  adults  use  and 
now  th  5£e  j  r  i1  :  el  ^tc*  to  the  cocjait  ive  social i -a ti  on  of 
i-iescnooi  ciildf'M)  (h^^r,,  DicKson*  Price,  &  Ltonn,  1979)* 
h3  c^rt  of  thic  study  Licks on,  Hess,  Kiy aKe*  ana  Azuna 
(  1^79  >  investigated  t;u.  predictive  relationship  cf  the 
jccJtacy  or     corriTunicr,t  ion  hy     aot  tv-rs  and     t  Lrir  y^ar-old 
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c?iil^ren*s  scores  to  d  variety  of  standardized  tests 
administered  over  a  two  y<?ar  seriod* 

The  results  ( Di cKsnn  et  al * ,  iy/vj  i  ndicated  that 
altnouqh  the  co,;.  jnication  styles  of  their  Japanese  and 
ft  men  can  sables  differed,  communication  accuracy  was 
positively  related  to  children's  test  scores  over  time*  The 
ref  erent  ial  cc^muni  ca  t  ich  accuracy  of  atot  hers  as  they 
verbally  3ui3 ed  their  «~ year- old  throjqh  a  picture 
i dent  1 f ica t ion  task f  t ht  referential  communication  accuracy 
of  these  children  wh^r:  tliey  tooK  a  turn  at  auidina  their 
uoth^rs  throuqn  the  tar-;,  and  Lh<r  combined  accuracy  of  tne 
raertoers  of  the  dyads  wore  positively  correlated  with  each 
other  and  with  these  children's  scores  on  standardized  tests 
of  school  performance  cine  12*  administered  rfhen  they  *rere  5 
and  6  years  eld*  Mc*son  et  a  1 ,  suggest  ec  that 
"* ,  *comr;unic3tien  accui^cy  deserves  the  careful  scrutiny 
previously  accorded  communication  style  in  research  on 
parent-child  interaction'*  (?«56)r 

rhe  possibility  thrit  there  are  cross-sex  and  sarje-se* 
relationships  in  the  Unaviors  of  parent/child  dyads  had 
been  surest  el  ty  nur>*rous  studies  with  y ounce r  children* 
McLdujhlin ,      Smut  I,  White    (  198  0  )    investigated  the 

poiiSisi  lity  mat  Lhe  l<*r*u\**Y3  behavior,  particularly  tnc  use 
of  lr-rerat  ives  *  with  olt.i-r  chilaren  ,  (  5- y^ar-olds  )  woUl  i  also 
be     related  to    the  *,ex    o*  the    parent  and    chila  *no  were 
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interacting.  They  observed  2*J  parent  chili  dyads  who  were 
engaged  in  a  table  ^ane  that  parents  had  been  instructed  to 
explain  to  their  children  ind  then  play  with  then.  They 
found  that  fathers  u^ec  imperatives  siqni  f icant ly  mpre 
fre^uentJy  wnen  interacting  with  sons  than  with  daughters. 
Furthermore,  directly  controlling  utterances,  sUv  *  as* 
imperatives*  direct  sucQcStion  *  and  prompt ina  questions  were 
more  frequently  used  by  fathers  than  Dy  mothers*  Mothers, 
on  the  other  hand,  a^po^re-j  to  favor  the  use  of  indirectly 
cont rol  linq  utterances  *  such  as  indirect  suggestions, 
inf  or  Hiat  ion  est  ions  *  and  rule  clarifications,  although 
they  ii^  nnt  use  siqni f icant ly  more  of  these  than  fathers. 
Complexity  measures  of  parents*  lanquaae  were  higher  for 
cro3£*sdx  dyais  and  sees  to  be  attributable  to  parents' 
tendency  to  spend  more  tiiTie  explaining  the  task,  at  legist  at 
tie  oeqinnmq  of  the  session,  to  their  opposite-sex  child, 
bot  they  played  rccrD  with  their  saire-sex  child.  They  3lso 
finished  t h3  9  a -to  morn  uUicitly  when  th^y  ver^  interacting 
wit  ft  their  same-sex  child.  These  results  suqQest  that  the 
s*x  of  older  Preschool  children  and  their  carents  say 
in:  iuonce  their  Jy*$c*i  c  interactions  and  that  further 
r3se<irch  is  needed  to  clarify  these  effects. 

*l£d 1  £  class  n2£l!2IL  vm^sls  low^r^class  fl*othe£S. 

*hen  tfto  issued  of  s -ccio-economic  status  differences  and 
lr>o  reldtiensni;  of  trw^  differences    to  the  educa^i  lity  of 
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yount;  children  first  oainea  attention,  interest  in  observing 
mothers  actually  teaching  their  children  was  activated  and 
several    s  tuiiei^     were    ^nd?r  taKen  *  Tries 2    studies  were 

influenced  primarily  ty  social  learning  tneorists  and  the 
early  *ritiic;s  of  the  :  ritish  sociologist  TaGil  3einstein 
(190^)*  Mass  ana  Ship^n  (1965  )  summarized  the  perspective 
that  quided  most  of  this  research  from  the  late  1960's  when 
they  stated  th3t: 

Eehav ior  which  leads  to  social,  educational 9  and 
economic  poverty  is  socialized  in  early  childhooc *  * *the 
structure  cf  the  social  system  and  the  structure  of  the 
famly  shape  cemmun  lest  ion  and  languaqe  and  that 
language  shapes  ihoucht  and  cognitive  styles  of 
or  t;Liea***  Jl  Vxijq  *  {  p  * 3 70  } 

Motivated  by  personal  concern  aboct  the  detrimental 
effects  of  poverty  and  liiscrimination  children  and  by  a 
desire  to  d?  irons  tratp  a  need  for  early  educational 
interventions  fcr  iiski  jv jntaqfcd  children,  researchers 
concentrated  ^n  comparinq  the  obser /ed  interactions  of 
midrile-cla  ss  mother/chiLI  dyads  to  tne  interactions  of 
lowt:  r-rlass  not her/chilr:  cyads  * 

Thfj  results  of  these  stjdiis  indicated  that  middle-class 
^others  were  less  controlling  and  restrictive,  offeree  n^ore 
oxj.lknations  anc  p^rfcOF^jl  3jp*als  to  I03tiry  their  cen^inds 
fDr  specific  b3ritjvicr^,  interacted  with  their  children  mote 
f re^uon tl y  *  Hocevesc ,  t h>jre  were  som?  indications  thjt  the 
relationship  between    clu^s  factors  ^nj     mothrr's  capacities 
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to  motivate  and  fuiPort  their  children's  coqnitive 
development  was  not  a  simple  linear  relationship*  Hess  et 
al*  (19C8),  lihv  Snipaari  (1971)  reported  that  their  samples 
of  children  from  the  lower  SES  groups  generally  obtained 
lower  scores  on  tha  various  measures  osea  tc  assess  their 
cognitive  functioning,  *nd  that  these  differences  increased 
over  tirce  (Hess  et  al*,  1969  )*  While  Hess  et  al*  (19f<i, 
1969)  scknowledqed  that  the  effect  of  children's  behaviors 
could  have  been  investigated,  they  indicated  that  their 
research  was  desiqned  tc  locus  in  on  what  they  considered  to 
be  the  mcst  important  aspect  cf  the  problem,  "the  maternal 
effects  upon  the  child"  (Hess  et  al*,  1966,  p. 96)* 

Hess  et  al*  (i96fi,  1S59)  also  pointed  out  that  although 
there  were  si *ni f icanc  between  group  differences  for 
maternal  teacninq  str<it^nit>s  and  these  cont  inued  to  be 
related  to  the  intellectual  achievement  and  later  school 
performances  of  the  children,  there  were  also  considerable 
within  qroup  variations  in  terms  of  the  various  inf  orrration- 
transmission  tti.iteyi^s  tnat  mothers  relied  on  and  in  their 
u^fc  ol  control  stiateqicii*     In  General* 

The  djta  indicate  that  maternal  teaching  styles, 
reflecting  the  mother's  information-processing 
str:s  testes  ,  techni Ju^s  for  cont roll  in u  her  cnild's 
behavior,  ai<d  her  attitudes  toward  education  and  the 
schools,  3 re  equal  to  or  better  than  I?  and  social 
zl jss  3s  predi  ctors  of  the  ch  ild  fs  cognitive 
fjnetioninq*  (riess  et  jl*,  1968,  d*192) 
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In  General  the  results  cf  comparisons  between  middle- 
class  and  lower-class  ncthers  indicated  that  middle-class 
&o triers  interacted  in  <i  warmer  manner,  were  more  verbally 
expressive,  qsr,erally  used  more  words  and  specifically  used 
more  noi;ns,  verts,  ad  -jectives.  ,  and  sentences  involvinq  more 
elaoorate  syntactic  structures*  In  addition,  their 
instructions  to  their  children  were  more  specific,  they 
provided  :nore  substantive  information,  and  they  relied  more 
on  posit Ivg  feedback  techniques  ( Dee,  Van  Eqeren , 
StreissQuth,  Nynan ,  &  Leckie,  19  69 ;  Brophy ,  1970;  Hess , 
Shipnan,  Bropny  C  Bear,  1963;  Kc^an  6  WimberQer*  1969; 
Lt>vuustsli),  1970;  Oii*,  1970;  Olmsted  &  Jester,  1972; 
Schlieper,  1975;  Shipman,  B^rone,  Beaton,  Emmerich,  £  Ward, 
1971;  lunich,  1962). 

These  results  were  cenerally  interpreted  to  nean  that 
lower-class  mothers,  proo&Dly  as  a  result  of  the  aressures 
and  disadvantaqes  of  their  lives,  were  not  adequately 
stimulating  tneir  en i id ran  Js  cognitive  develoamen t  by 
providinq  a  sufficiently  rich  linguistic  environment  or  by 
ercphosizing  tncre  effective  teaching  strategies. 
Purt her mere,  it  was  concluded  that  the  lower  scores 
disadvantage  children  obtained  on  the  various  measure  of 
ccanitive  functioning  confirmed  the  saqqesticn  thst  lower- 
class  r.others  had  not  f  ^ct  i  vely  prepared  t  heir  chi luren 
for  participating  successfully  in  the  public  scnools.  (See 
Str<?issquth  S  3ee,   1972  for  a  complete  revise.) 
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Hocently  Laosa  ( 197£ )  coarartd  the  maternal  teaching 
strategies  of  Chicano  vomers  to  those  usod  by  :\nglo- 
American  mothers:  (Lc«osd(  l?fiO}*  Observinq  a  tasK  in  *hich 
mothers  were  asKed  to  "teacn*  their  children  to  reproduce 
two  different  tinker-tcy  noicls,  Laos3  codea  nine  maternal 
teaching  behaviors  that  constitute  t he  Maternal  Teaching 
Casi^atJLaa  laS&DiSUe  (Micrj  that  he  had  develooea*  He 
( 1978 )  found  that  variations  in  the  preferred  maternal 
teaching  rtrateaies  of  Chicano  mothers  were  related  to  the 
level  of  education  they  had  attained,  rather  than  to  their 
ZCS  classifications*  These  same  variations  in  the  preferred 
use  of  teaching  stroteaies  also  dif feren tiated  Chicano 
sot ners  £  ron  ftnglo-Rmerican  mothers;  however,  when  the 
mother*s  educational  level  was  introduced  as  a  covariant, 
the  di  f£e renews  between  the  two  cultural  groups  were  no 
longer  significant  for  any  of  the  variables  he  measured 
(Lacsa,  1930)* 

Laos a* s  results  indicated  that  when  mothers  were  more 
hiqhly  educated,  they  tended  to  rely  (in  order  of  frequency  > 
on  Praise,  visual  cues,  directives,     and  modeling* 

Less  educated  mothers  relied  (in  ord^r  of  frequency)  on  Doth 
visual  cues  in i  nodeli nc,  directives,  praise,  and  inquiry* 
Fither*s,  ind/cr  mother *s  occupation,  the  most  common 
measures  $c  StS *  were  rot  related  to  the  use  of  maternal 
tcachino  stratscius  ror  were  th^y'  significantly  related  to 
tne  level  of     ?cucation  cf  Cr«icano  parents*        Laosa  pointed 
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out  ttut  this  has  implications  far  interpreting  the  results 
of  SES  ^rojp  comparison  studies  that  use  occupation  as  a 
ma jor  determinant  of  SET* 

Brophy  {15*70),  desciibinq  his  part  of  the  Htss  et  al. 
(1968,  1969)  investigation,  pointed  out  that  SES  qroup 
differences  were  Greatest,  more  consistent,  and  more  obvious 
durina  the  'orientation  period"  (i.e.,  that  portion  of  the 
blocK  sorting  tasK  when  mothers  intioddced  the  task  to  their 
children,  prior  to  ashinQ  the  child  to  perform  the  tasK), 
and  in  the  tyoe  of  directions  that  mothers  gave  tc  their 
children  prior  to  each  child  response  (i.e.,  "prcresponse 
instructions")*  He  pointed  out  that  his  results  suqqested 
that  the  sit  uation  in  which  behav  iors  were  observed 
ir.f luenced  the  behaviors  that  occurred,  and  that  "SES 
differences  *rill  be  maximal  in  situations  which  require  the 
parents  to  se  yroactive  c-nd  will  be  minimized  in  situations 
whicr  3llow  ther  to  t£  reactive"  (p. 91). 

Ko^an  and  Junberqer  (1^69)  reported  the  results  of  a 
study  durinc  which  th  :y  had  compa  red  ten  lower  SSS 
.Hither/child  dy^ds  with  ten  upper  midd  le-cldi;s  motner/chi Id 
dyaris.  They  atserved  tnese  dyads  for  U2  ntnutes,  durinq 
each  of  two  sessions.  The  major  portion  $t  these 
observations  occurred  during  unstructured  f ree-f laiW 
however,  fur  t^f*  last  II  ,ninut**s  of, each  observation  nioth*?rs 
were  told  t*>  ttafce  something  *ith  their  children.    Instead  of 
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focusing  only  on  individual • s  behaviors.  Koqan  and  iJipberqer 
also  analyzed  the  for^s  and  structures  of  the  interactive 
behaviors  of  the  dyads.  They  indicated  that  the  frequencies 
and  types  of  behavioral  patterns  exhibited  by  the  dyads  thsy 
observed  haJ  net  differed  Jramatically.  what  had  differed 
wer^  the  qualitative  aspects  of  these  interaction.  They 
ind  icated  that : 


...although  culturally  deprived  mothers  and  children 
responded  to  each  other  with  t  he  sane  status  and 
affection  qualities  with  which  culturally  advantaged 
families  interacted,  they  were  more  detached  from  each 
other  and  tinqaend  in  less  active  social  interchanae. 
the  children's  behavior  was  less  liKely  to  be  similar 
to  their  ircth^rs •  ♦  and  sore  likely  to  be  based  on 
status  cont inqencios.  In  addition,  they  exhibited 
combinations  of  behavior  not  foupc  in  comparison  Ss. 
such  as  simultaneous  display  of  Wigh  status*  extremes 
of  neqat  i  ve  af  feet  in  associaf ion  with  t  he  other 
person's  assuming  strong  control,  more  frequent 
occurrence  of  simultaneous  neutrality  with  less  intense 
interaction,  and  absence  of  positive  affection  or 
warmth  in  the  presence  of  friendly  control  by  the  other 
pa  rti  ci£^nt  *  (     3^2  ) 


Thus  the  stave  has  bfrtn  sot ,  on  the  casis  of  a  handful  ot 
stuii  as ,  for  iui tiating  a  massive  federally  sponsored 
pro  j ram  t  hat  vas  d<* si  .nei  to  i  mprove  t  he  edocaticnal 
environment  of  children  :  ro*a  families  who  were  economically 
disadvantaged.  Ihe  f.;c:t  that  none  of  these  pro^ra^s  had 
demonstrated  whicn  raturnal  behaviors  actually  did 
facilitate  children's  hi^ner  performances  on  specific  t.isKs 
or  tctits  s^euei  to  b£  ot  concern  to  only  3  few. 

Sroufe  (1973)    arc:urto  eojwitly  th*t  researcn  which  has  as 
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its"...  logical  end  f^int  an  intervention  in  individual 
lives  deiranSs  that  tntrc  be  careful  examination  of  implicit 
value  judo <*ncnt  St  as  w*-ll  is  research  fflet  homology*'  ( £ • 1«0  )• 
Me  offered  possible  alternative  interpretations  of  the 
correlational  results  wnich  had  been  obtained  by  bee  et  al. 
(19bS)  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  fra^e  of  reference 
researcners  were  using  was  determining  their  conclusions. 
He  pointed  out  that: 


Intervention  into  the  life  style  of  an  entire 
suoculture  by  the  iriicidle-clciss  scientist  would  seett  to 
be  an  audacious  step*  demanding  full  discussion:  yet, 
probably  tecause  of  tne  patholoqy  model,  these 
Proposals  have  generated  no  more  debate  than  surrounds 
a  decision  to  alter  the  lighting  in  an  experimental  rat 
colony.  ( p  .143  )• 


be?*  and  her  associates  (1970)  defended  their  initial 
research  assignment  but  cid 


* ..suqgest  that  &  recasting  of  the  entire  general 
problem  of  compensatory  education  is  needed.  It  is 
essential  that  we  see  the  prablera  not  as  either  "all  in 
the  chili**  or  •all  in  the  school**  but  as  an 
interaction*  *  *  solutions  must  come  f roa  more  Knowledge 
about  tne  characteristics  of  the  children  and  the 
processes  of  teaching  which  ma  Kircize  learning  for 
chi!3r?n  of  different  oacKarounds    or  different  styles. 


A  few  other     c«ut ionira  voices  were  also    raised.  Kagan 

(197C)     and  Hunt  (196*/157C)     Stated    that  the  data  thax  hsd 

been  reported  was*    not  cuustantial  enough  to    support  any  of 
«. 

the  theoretically  cas^d  iJtas  tor,  interventions  that  had 
b^tii  off^rei  as    ream;  fcr  ilterini  tha    acknowledged  school 
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per  t 01  ir.<*nC'*  def  icit 3  thut  children  f  roin  lower  socio-economic 
classes  generally  evidenced*  Druner  (1970)  noted  that  there 
was    becinnino  to  zn    ava reness  that    merely  providing 

enriched  environments  would  not  be  a  solution,  and  that  the 
cr.ild's  active  participation  in  his  environment  needed  to  be 
e^pnasized  .  Ho  went  en  to  state  that  merely  providing 
preschool  intervention  i  retrains  would  not  be  sufficient  • 
MIf  we  are  to  be  effective  in  helpino  disadvantaged  children 
cc^e  better,  it  is  their  life  cycle  that  must  be  dealt  with, 
not  tneir  Preschool  or  their  nursery  or  their  street  life** 
(  p. US). 

Scnlieper  (1975)  lupiicjted  2unich*s  (1962)  laboratory 
observation  study  *  oy  observing  lower-class  mother/cnild 
dyads  and  middle-cl^ss  mot her /child  dyads  in  their  own 
homes.  LiKe  Zunich  (l?£^),  she  found  that  lower  SeS  mothers 
did  i,ore  directing  restricting,  an:!  criticizing,  and  that 
they  int?rler*d  jiore  with  their  children's  actions.  In 
contrast  to  ZunicK  (1962),  *Joe  et  al.  (1969),  and  Kocan  and 
Uirc&erqer  (I9b9),  $chli<-ter  found  that  lower-class  mothers 
were  as  attentive  to  their  children  and  as  likely  to  engage 
tie;:,  as  miJdle-dass  aethers  were.  She  attributed  the 
differences  in  her  results  tu  the  more  relaxed  atmosphere  of 
tne  home  setting. 

on! y  Kooan  I  M'iaberoci  (1969  )  seriously  censi dor ea  the 
p0i>^:^ility  tnat  Clifei<w*cts  between    tne  groups  of  children 
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Eiqht  hsve  had  a  direct  effect  on  the  befiaviors  01  their 
mothers*  Tney  conduced  that  it  was  generally  not  the 
individual  bnhaviors,  tun  rather  the  combination  of 
behaviorr  ml  the  H in  tercet Ive  cont  inqencies  between  mother 
anJ  chili  behaviors'*  (p.350)  which  differentiated  the  dyads 
frcr>  the  different  social  classes  they  had  observed*  They 
stated  that: 

•••althouch  some  ot  the  Kinds  of  interactive  behaviors 
2is;layed  by  th*>  lower  and  middle  class  pairs  were 
dif f erent ,  differences  in  quality  rather  than  kind 
oiiqht  be  even  aor*  important. **  (p*352) 

lilgicitiss  lathers  versus  lower-class  lathers* 

fCorr.3  Ralin  is  one  the  few  researchers  who  has  not 
netslects-d  fathers*  Ku*  the  past  decade  she  and  her 
associates  have  been  stuiiyino  the  relationship  between 
fathers*  nurturant  behaviors  towards  their  preschoolers  and 
trie  cc^nitive  development  of  those  children*  Initially 
Radin  (1972)  compared  the  interactive  behaviors  of  middle* 
cla  fat  tiers  to  those  cf  lower- class  fathers*  These 
£  j  triers  were  cfcservca  in  t  tte  lr  homes  while  tney  were 
pdrt i cicat inq  in  a  30  pirate  interview  session  at  which 
tneir  ^-year-ola  sons  k*:re  present*  Twenty  categories  of 
f-*th'_*rs*  behaviors  (  ««• ,  fully  ireetinq  explicit  needs  of 
tne  child,  iteetxn^  imt-iicit  needs  of  the  child,  asKinq 
information  ot  t  «e  chil<:,      3ffection*    positivo  response  to 
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child*  counitivt  stimulation*  etc,  )  were  clustered  Into  two 
facets,  one  was  lao^lr >\  Nurturan t  behaviors  and  me  other 
was  labeled  R?tt  rict  ivf-  Behaviors*  *\fter  the  observation 
sessions  children  wer:  tested  usinQ  the  Stanford  Biriet  and 
tr.e  Peatody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  •  Had  in  *s  results 
indicate:)  that  naddle-closs  chil dren  scored  siqnif  icantly 
higner  on  the  two  stz. r.da raized  tests  *  The  number  of 
observed  father/son  interaction,  the  frequency  of  nurturant 
behaviors  in  general*  and  specifically  the  oemaviors 
categorized  as  "fully  irettino  explicit  needs  of  the  child1** 
"T.eetin^  implicit  neeus  of  the  child1'*  and  "as.tinq 
information  of  the,  chile"  all  occurred  more  frequently  while 
tne  tiddl  e-clasrs  £  a t hei s  and  th^ir  sons  were  observed* 
Paternal  njrt jrant*  behaviors  were  highly  correlated  with 
children's  13  scores  ou  :otn  te^ts  and  with  the  total  number 
of  interac  tions  observer •  Restr  ictive  behaviors  were  not 
significantly  ccrrelatt::  *ith  children's  10  scores. 

t\  follow-up  rtudy  ( f-^d in,  197  3  )  demons t  rated  that  the 
relationsnip  Dct ween  internal  rut  tar an t  behaviors  a no 
cni  ldren '  s  £C  -cores;  ccn  tinued  to  be  signi  f  icant  a  year 
liter  when  tne  childrrn  w^re  r^tested*  Racin  concluded 
that : 

.•.r'jr;on;co5  of  iff  jaussal  direction,  it  ai^ears  that 
£  :tiDni  llh^a^r  t  xiJts  over  a  relatively  orolonqed 
pono*i  between  a,  father's  .  u&e  o+  r^i  nf  o  recent  * 
consultation,  oml  L^n^itlvity  to  nis  son*  and  the  voy*s 
in  ti 1 1  ?ct  jlI  per  1  c:.:  jnct?.  (  p#  37 u  ) 
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In  ^edition,  indicated  that  the  amount  of  tine  tethers 

reported  they  spent  Dtuuq  rirectly  involved  in  academic  type 
t-Mchin^  acti vi  t  le*  vi  t\  tftei  r  sons  was  pos  itively  r  £i£ted 
to  rhe  children's  intollictual  per  tor;?ancos.  "  She  sut^uested 
viriDJs  po3sitle  oxplanci  tions  lor  this  f  indin^  ( e#  a  » , 
neckline,  the        ac  ti  v  i  ties  themselves,  sex-role 

lit.  ntif  ica  tion  )  ana  riotrj  that  *d  irect  paternal  instruction 
of  toth  da  utters  ihc  yons  appears  to  warrant  farther 
i  nves  ti  gat  ion"  ( p» 37b  )• 

r\adm  snj  nor  a';soci,stt£  (Ostein  6  Radin,  1975  Jordan, 
Padm,  t  Lpjteirw  1^7*;;  :  aiin  6  Epstein,  1975)  sufcsoquently 
und^i  too*  3  nor*,  com;  uteris:  ive  study  involvinq  a  laraer 
Harctle  of  f athsr/chllc  Lyadi  (  ti  =180).  Prior  to  the  study, 
on  the  tasis  zjr^x  t-ilol  stociy  (Padin  6  tpstsin,  1975  ),  it 
wjs  Jemonstrate::  th  it  j  i  f  j-rni  nq  fathers  that  they  w?rt  bei  nq 
d  i  rvctl  y  obsor  vr  j  dir.  not  si  ^n5,f  i  cantl  y  alt^r  their 
interactive  sencviors,  ^n.j  therefore  lathers  in  this  larger 
study  were  informed  cf  this  procedure.  This  lar jtr  study 
ai^o  ir*volved  the  ub<-  ol  additional  questionnaires  and 
b^n-svior  Cdtuoor  ies  veil  as  d  series  of  ria^oti^n 
t  dovelof  e >l     ty  fihf  ta     DeVries  (1J71  )#        Tor  analysis 

t>  o  r  jj  o  ,j  e  d  f  th  ^  cniirii'-ri  w*?re  oiv  i^ed  by  sex  anu  r,y  hiqh 
veri:ui>  Iok  I  v  :scqi  es.  f  actors  l nvol ve^  in  p^r  en t^l  nur  ttince 
wi  t  h  i  jucht  ei  s  vervn  .  tns  were  rtlso  riott»ri?ined ,  The 
~nil  cn-n '  s  nut i  v^i  ion  vc,*  ussf-S^d  ,  u^in^  i  n ;  ci  rrat  ion  t  rom 
t        f  jce  biuiit     cf  the     ^tjnford     bine  t  1 2    Tt^t ,     dni  was 
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c  ,it«-i,or  ized  ris      er  son- or  i  en  ted"  or  "ta  sK-or  i^nted**  (  £  ostein 

The  results  for  tM  s  larger  sample  reconfirmed  and 
cluiifitj  iddi  jj  •  s  previous  a  nves: iqat ions*  Altnou^n  f  or 
^,  in  general,  nurtur'nc?  wjs  positively  related  to  their 
i;  i^coi  ls  and  :c  their  W  rfcalization  scoies  on  the  Piaqetian 
tisKs,  this  relationship  only  proved  siqnificant  for  middle- 
class  Ivy*  •  IhfTe  were  no  ci qni f ican  t  di  f f erences  in  t no 
nurt^rdnt  tehdviors  fatrurs  vis-a-vis  tneir  hiqn  or  law 
I?  sen l  ;  hDw^v*.  t ,  wh*-r.  interacting  *ittf  thc-ir  sans,  the 
ir-iddl e-class  f  ^  t h^rs  :i  d  nerens t rate  ciyni  f  icant-ly  uoib 
nur  tur  ant  beha  v  io:  g  tlu.r.  itie  lower-class  fathers.  Late 
tor  nil  "independence -^r^ntinq"  «tjs  also  signifies  ntiy  and 
pos  it i vely  r(.lateJ  to  intellect  m  1  functioning  of  ad  Jcle* 
cla  vs,     (  J  i  re  jn ,  n ,  k  Eds  to  in,   1975  )  • 

Lr.  ler  <;ot  l  vd  t  i*  i\ ,      oi'ser  vrd  nur  tur  or  i  behs  vio  rs  by 

1  i  t  fj-  rs>  of  t>o/  r  w^s  ;csitively  related  to  both  person* 
or:  Titci  anl  U  t -*s i-or  it  nt  ea  motivation,  as  well  as  to  the 
Sioaiiord  f-m'-t  Iv  ^corf  :  *  The  motivation  of  midd  le-cl  3ss 
ohj  wor  mj:  7-cl  l>o>s,  OJt  not  lower  clr.ss  toys,  was 
=jnivii\c£  y  trieir  f.*tr<  rr,"  nurturance.  Thr  reLJltina 
motivation  «r^3  iJb'itiv*  ly  relate:  to  ir.eist:rfi£  of  their 
"  o^n  i  1 1  functioning,  Tor  lower  -cl  ,*?s  doy<l  tiunific^nt 
r  jsui  t*j  ind ; cjI  t  J  t h,.t  \ut  lva  tlon  r  was  inhibi  t  '*d  and  tnMr 
co'-iutiV'         f  ur tr t ion inv      *os        r>  pressed      bv        pa  tt. t nal 
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r  ,*b'  r  ict  iveness  (L'pstoin,  £  rodin,  1975)* 

¥{m  r  ^ir  ]  j  *        1 1  ^rf  nt  r  ict  ^r *?  st-J  *      To  br^inwith, 

t  ml-      f  act  or s      which  evident      duri  nq      f  a t h  jr/sDn 

inr^ractiDns  wl>  r?  ^i  :  f  c  i  t  ni  fro::  the  factors  which  evened 
i  j:  f  ai  h*r /  -siitrr  ;ntt  uctions.  All houqh  t  h*?  t  r  ?guenci9s 
of  otsarvea  pat  .-rr.al  b^h  iviors  were  similar*  the  oehaviors 
which  contributed  to  tlu  fathers  with  daughter?  factors  were 
,nor?  -  *  ir-iaaous  th^n  tiv*  behavior  ial  clusters  obtained  for 
f  jt^erZ&on  i  at  2:  action::  *  F  or  boys  the  first  t*o  factors 
wore  clear ly  noi  turan t  vUli  the  retrain  iny  t  wc  factors  could 
r rusonat ly  Df*  z  lass  if  iw*  restrictive  or  cant  rol  line*  Six 
factors  pm^rq^  fot  *  r  t  r»er/2auqh  ter  interaction^  an  J  the 
first  three  contained  wn^t  tf^din  and  Epstein  (1?75)  referred 
to  c^r  "mix*-!  M^ssjqos"  (t  #9),  th.jt  is,  the  tacicrs  incluied 
nur t jr jnt  r.nd  su^ortiv**  u^haviors ,  as  w^x  1  cs  restrictive 
anc  tunitiv^  hehaviors*  Tii^y  concluded  th3t  "***it  ai^ears 
t  ho  t  ^  f  un1  Mit  ratal ly  'i  n  :  *-  r  en  t  factor  structure  jncorli  es 
o^svrve-J  father  i/t/havion,  with  ooys  r\ni  qirls"  (p*I3)* 

Qiiosiii  to  lo/:;'  (  ]i  lib  *  ccini  t  ive  i  uncti onm<:  *as 
s  i  m) : :  i  curt  tl  y  r^lutpj  *  i»  th  ii  r  f  at  hers  •  occupat  ional  si  at us* 
K; i 1  *; - cl  iss  hItI^  serial  Higher  on  co  jnitiv^  medsur*-4  than 
lcwt-r-clcSb  :*i  r  h,  u  <: ;  r;os  ever,  th^ir  r  .ores  wni  *?  not 
s  ;  *-;nf  i  :'jn  tl  y  i  el  Jtv,  to  the  oL»ser  vei  behav  lori,  3f  th<-  i  r 
t  itr  (:ri*  lifc?  i^tLers  ~£  Dcysi  fathers  of  <;irir%  nutturant 
t-.-M^vior^r    wn?  not     .isi^ciiW^  wiln    their  oMlo's  ability 
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^roLH  ( ttiqtt  vi'iSLS  low  I Cs  )*  In  cont rast  to  f  attars  of 
boys,  fat  hers  of  ^irls  nurt  urance  was  not  associated  with 
tneir  socijl  cl^s^*  -Iso  ir>  contrast  to  middle-class  boys, 
e^riy  p^ternjl  "incepenrfence-qrantinq"  rfrjs  positively 
asscci dted  rfitr,  the  I,'  scores  of  lower-class  airls*  «  hen  a 
.u^asur^  of  tn<  3qe  it  whiLh  fathers'  expected  their 
j3U^ht^r^  to  achieve  various  competencies  w^s  included  in 
tnv  analyses ,  it  w&s  f  ^r.i  t  hat  fathers*  ex  pec  tat  ions  for 
later  achicvexart  for  tl.uir  daughters  was  positively  related 
to  t  i;e  ca  u^iu  c-r  s  1  t'iaqr  t  ian  Verbali  zat  ions  scores  (  Jordan , 
h^J.n,  &  Epstein,  1975 )* 

^Ithouah  fathers*  U'f.aviors  were  related  to  the  person* 
ori^rted  an*  t jsK.-cr itT.t ec  ir.otivation  of  their  daughters, 
jjst  they     had     fct-en  for     beys,       the    impact     of  that 

&Dtiv.jticn  was  not  rt'f  l-:ct*-d  in  hioher  scores  on  neasur^s  of 
mi  Is; 1   Intel  lertudl  £  unci  icni vq* 

f'aseo  on  tftoir  results,  Epstein  and  Radin  <197M  have 
suqqest ^-^  tK'Jt  i  otm  r - 1  behaviors  may  be  the  imf-oi tint 
v  jr :  jt,l t  in/ I  j  tncinq  daughters  *  in  tel  lectua]  per  for minces 
uJVJ  mat  posi:  :b  1  y  f^  t  h'.»r;>  *  in  f  1  urnco  i3  *  noi  rect  and 
Titfdi^ted  through  the  author*  Jordan,  FUdi  **  and  Epstain 
(  not*-  3  )  ir.:i  i  c«t' .-J  Mm  t  t  he  a  f  f  ecti  ve  anr:  nee3  meet  in q 
L h  j v i o r  j  of  {  d  tftt  r^ ,  which  t  hey  hdj  inves;ti  .joteti,  mgnt  not 
crjcial  for  Caught^r:*1  cognitive  develoi rent  jn^  th^t 
f /turt*    in/esti  s^ti^nr    ohcul'J     explore      the    ml  1  jr nc«-  of 
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□  l  f  foren t  Kinas  of  te  rn  jl  oehaviors  during  f^ther/dJuqnt^T 
interactions  * 

sett  us  Lct&iacLiQii  titu  aaQdiesEuai  cbiUroo. 

Relatively  ft*  stud  it  £  have  observed  irotherr>  interact inq 
witn  their  Handicapped  icun^sters.  When  such  studies  Ljive 
been  underlain  they  mostly  involve  comparisons  between 
normally  devei^pinq  children  and  cental ly  retarded  chi lur en * 
Mot  her?  i  ntern  ctinu  w: t  n  their  physi  ca 1 1 y  handi  capped 
rnilJ7f?n  hav^  rarely  observed* 

Shsr?  an  3  Y.bs tenbaum  ( IS 66  )  observed  1 3  mother  /chi  Id 
dyads*  The  children  all  had  cerebral  palsy,  none  could  walk 
or  talk.  Their  aq*s  ranged  from  2  ;6  to  U ;  8  and  their  cental 
^ues  ran^ei  fron  7  lontris  to  2;6*  The  mothers  of  these 
children  were  lMervicwi  5  at  lenqth  and  observed  in  order  to 
d:*s:t--r t3  in  Iidv  th*y  ^i-ro  try inq  to  help  the  ir  handicapped 
chi  Id  run  to  mttrjct  with  and  learn  from  their  environments. 
Six,  two  to  thr*.o*  hour  hcae  visits,  spanninc  :  7  to  6  wonth 
pt?r  l  (/*J  iver  ^  Jr,d t  r  tai^-n  ty  two  observers  who  t>pcn*  the  n:a  jor 
put  of  that  tirit  ^byprvinq  the  mother  chile'  interactions, 
forty- five  t. ir. jtes  oi  this  observation  time  was  devoted  to 
DL^ni  v  i  r. ;  t  hi-  child  ar  inr-i  solitary  play  *  Sher  ■*  ind 
r"  X  i  ru.bun  fouu,  t  h  1 1  i  r  isotht  rs  wore  gen  ?ra  11 y  not  ^wue 
tfhi ;t  t  h-'i  r  cn  i  lor *jr.  re  brim  lepr  iv**  3  of  co^ni  t  ive 
\*t  lr.ul d t  i on  bez  -u^e  tr.cir  hard  ic  .ip3  ^n  ^    t hot ,     a  1  though 
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they  j^iovlisd  ad^^uate  Appropriate  physical  care,  those 
aoihtjrr..  ?enarally  did  nrt  (resent  objects  to  th^ir  cl ildren 
nor  aiJ  th^y  epcour^qp  their  children  to  us^  at^d  explore 
tho^e  objects  thot  *ett  within  their  rsaci*  These  children 
when  left  aloh:j,  contrary  to  their  mothers  reports,  did  not 
Jiuolly  en;jaq*  in  pli^y  activities  if  anv  sort*  They 
indicated  th^t  the  passivity  of  tnese  handicapped  children 
was  generally  interpreted  by  their  mothers  as  indicatinq 
tNat  their  children  were  ^'cood1',  corcf or tdbl-1  physically/  and 
sa  tisf i  ed  not  tr>  be  interacting  wi  th  their  mothers  * 
?  u rt harbor  ?t  almost  al  Z  of  these  (not hers  encouraqsd 
dependent  b~  haviors  in  th**i r  chi  ldren* 

Kc^an,  Jiiibemer*,  ant;  3obbitt  (  1969)  observed  six  mothers 
interacting  tntir     r^ttirded  1  or  5     year-old  youngsters 

for  36  xinutes  oi,  tv-o  different  occasions*  They  compared 
these  iPter3Ction^  to  the 30  of  tea  mothers  interact inq  with 
th^ir  nonr£>t2rc^d  preschoolers*  Koqan  et  al  *  were 
particularly  interests  in  the  reciprocity  of  the 
mot  her /chi  Id  behaviors*  Ihey  indicated  that  when  the 
interactive  stj  tus  patterns  of  mothers  and  their  retarded 
c^iicre-n  w^re  reciprocal  they  tenci^fi  be  enoaainq  in  eoctrnne 
behiWi  z  ib  *  For  ex<jrrplt ,  the  retarded  child  ren  were  -uost 
1  ir»*iy  actually  to  comply  when  their  roothors  exerted  strong 
coii  trols  or  n^ii-  f  irn.      fr.ift  j£  * 

I  he  lot  nors  cf    Un-  rt't^u^a  younqsters  w?rq    gjqi     1  lknl  y 
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to  i-xert  control  uver  ihi.ir  children,  to  J^onstratc-  thfiir 
own  expert ise,  ^nd  to  t ;  ^sser ti  vr  wi  th  their  chi io: en#  a 
pattern  cf  behaviors  wnicn  ilo^an  t?t  al*       (1966)  rpfer  to  as 

3  "hi^h  st jt Jr"  patit-rrw  Thasce  mothers  also  exhibited  "no re 
extreme  ^earee  oi  ^ariith  and,  friendliness  than  the 
comparison  not it  rs  i i^u  {  v+ 12H3 }*  In  terns  of  behaviors 
directly  relate  to  tne  ^roc^ss  of  teaching,  tne  mothers  of 
retarded  children  and  th£  comparison  mothers  relied  on 
different  interactive  claviers*  The  asost  frequent  benavior 
tne  rothers  of  the  retried  youngsters  exhib?tea  was  asKing 
questions  to  which  they  ;h<:7iselves  supplied  the  answers,  or 
questions  to  wmcn  tney  ^lreatfy  Knew  the  answer*  The  second 
xost  frequent  Dfchavior  t  y  ^others  oi  the  retarded  youngsters 
was  qivinq  orcers*  'The  mothers  of  nonretarded  children  oave 
opi  y  Mai,*  as  tfany  orders  £nd  instead  relied  nost  on  naKinq 
state x?nts  t  riut  indicated  their  aureement  *itn  or 
acK, ncwl  sdqe^snt  oi  thvi:  children 's  activity*  They  also 
reliod  hcavi  ly  cn  l  tat  events  in  which  they  presented  tneir 
own  tnojcil^ts  and  ido^s  # 

-as  to    be  ex  j*r.t  l.^  two  groups    of  childrin  ulso 

diit-zQ-*  .  Thu*  rnosJ  ;  fluent  behavior  of  thr>  r etar ied 
proschoclerr  wa^  tLc  utterance  oi  unintelliqible 
voc^lir^ ti ons*  Ihe  n>  *t  noiit  freiuont  hehaviors  *.?re 
"•jxjicGiiv"    r-xclt-siat  ;rn^     ^nd     t»r  lrf      f  act  jal     *nswt-  rs  to 

4  Jfbt  ion  si"  (  ^  *  Ku9  )  * 
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WhL-n  retarcec  chilzr^n  displayed  lo*  status  ber-iviors 
th^y  did  sc  cither  via  nonverbal  compliance,  by  echoing 
*rords  th2ir  ino  t  Jjc  I J  had  paid  or  Dy  ar*ir.-j  for 
information*  (  p  *  l?u?-1250  ) 

iri  addition,  the  rrtjrird  children  exnibitcd  torn  less 
suoruiss  lve ,        luc  asser  tive      benaviors    than  the 

nonretiirded  children*  The  3ffcctive  behaviors  of  tae  t*o 
groups  d:  cniidr^n  d  i<!  r,ot  differ  s iqni ficant ly ,  but,  in 
coin  pari  son  to  the  ncnret^rded  children,  the  retarded 
cnxldren  were  r,ore  liM'ly  to  di splay'*  a^oiquous  status*' 
{  i  *^  * ,  behd .  iur<s  wUch  were  not  clearly  submissa  or 
a^surtive)*  I-vy  ali^  tended  to  display  ror*  neutral 
i:tatL5*  anJ  tney  *'w**n-  slightly  less  actively  anqaqed  in 
interactions  with  t^ei;  rothsrs***"  (p*12*i5)* 

In  centrist*  the  ncn retarded  t-rerchoolers,  that  Ko^an  et 
al*  (1969/1973  )  observed,  most  Jreqjently  •in:portec  facts 
a:,out  what  they  were  nc  or  ex  pressed  p^rson^il  opinions 
a:;out  it"  {  p*  1^9  )  *  These  caup^rison  chi  Idren  rarely 
j  t  to  red  onint  9l  1  lqible  vecal  izat  ions  and  *hen  thc?y  were 
displaying  low  rt»> tus  ,  Lhty  did  so  by  asKin^  cuer.ti  or.^ ,  by 
j^Kinu  for  nolp  cr  hui^u.i-c^,  or  by  express  in j  their  iJeas  in 
a  tt.ntiti  nara:?r  *  i»onr^t arced  children  "ass  ju^::  low 
status  over  twic^  as  cfttn  did  the  retariates**  (p*12t>0), 
j    f  whi  ch  indic^t  ^s    that     they    behaved  in    a  norc? 

roo^t-r  i  ;i  v^  an  i  apprnpr  1 1  t'.j  rr^nni.r  consi  aerinc  the;  r  rjK1  as 
cnil.:  vis-^-vir.  th^ir  ...other* 
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}  v  }an  an)  1  y  i  -_■  r  (l0-1?)  observed  10  inoth^rc  interacting 
wit*K,  their  ? hysi call>  handica  ^pud  ( cer^or ol  oal  ?r#^  3  ) 
V'ounrf:i  *?is      { I c  ■nertnr-ol  J  )  *  I  hey    ccnpar^l  tnese 

i n torjct ion?  t i>  ;revnuj>  ot  served  ( K oqan*  w'imh^r<jf*r ,  6 
3  1 1 ,  1^63  )  in  tpj  j:t:ons  of  15  mothers  and  their 
nonn^ndica pped  f  reschcoli-rs  (2-5  years  old  ),  and  six  t:o tners 
and  their  roentall>  retarded  3  to  7  year-old  chil^r°n*  ihey 
found  that  there  wsre  tic  siqnificant  fcehavioral  diiferences 
between  the  mothers  of  itz.  retarded  children  and  the  mothers 
ol  the  cnilJr  .  witn  cent/isl  palsy,  and  th^t  Loth  oi  tnese 
qroups  oi  mothers  -Jtr^  vori  likely  to  display  "hirjh  status 
control  and  *utr,oritari<>n  t^haviors"  (p*496)*  The  mothers 
ot  retarded  ani  cer^r^!  Daisied  children  toth  ^xhitited 
isior/;  warmth,  £  character  is  tic  which  Kogan  and  Tyler  sorest 
w<is  indicative   c-f  an  over  ; rotecti ve  stance* 

Tt  a  cni  ldr»-r*  .'ho  ;-hysi  ca]  1  y  hand  ic^Do*  3 ,     II tho^e 

that  were  retarded,  .f.:u  iior*  frequently  rated  for  low 
involv;?*uv>nt*  Koc,an  ar.t  T/Ier  found  that  this  inriice  of 
j  aasi j:artici£*ition  wr.j  v**iv  s  iq:u  f  icar.  t ly  correla  tt-J  *ith 
low*-:  levels  oi  lan-;u^<-  dnveloprre^t,  bu\  not  with  lower 
lrv-_>]^    of      xotoi     d^vel  v/piiorii  *  Tne    only      zi  qni :  leant 

diff<*r^T.ce  t>*ween  th«:  two  oioupi:  of  devfjlcpnentdlly  titjlayed 
;  :\  Jl  er^  *  a*:  on  T  :u  ,n^r  of  11  st  ron  -ly  ^sertave  and 
c;  r;t :  j  *  1  m  ;  t^.v;cr."  w.j:  t  ney  )i  sM<±y*d#  Th»  i  I  j  r  ?n 
w 1 1 j j  -j«rr  br  i  1  ;  a  li;y  -y  r,;  r-its-d  si  jni  Ei  c^nt  1  y  ;roro  ot  these 
tM-r.  avion  rhat   th<:  retir-r-a  yoi:nqst'*rs  did* 
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r  t  4a n  atid  Tyler  I  oir  t  out  th*t  the  a<a  ")ori  ty  oi  t  he 
inter jctiv*  behaviors  thai  tney  observed  *er3  s  imilar  across 
tne  three  *;roj;(,  or  cnii  lr^n  and  their  mothers  ami  t^it  it 
rc^y  be  aor<-'  pertii  ent  to  consider  d  1  r :  enoes  in  t  h^  ieor^e 
of  the  oD£trv^J  kt-twwicrs  *  rathor  than  looKin  3  for 
d  1 1  f  l rentes  in  ty;       of  L*i*ha vior  s  than  can        obser  ved  * 

Hilton  anj  3<sibojr  (1*73)  compares  two  qroups  of  lower 
S^S  not  her /cni  1*;  dyaOs  *  fr'i  ve  0*  the  preschool  err  were 
consiJereri  ru  an-ri»A  CiVjl©  they  had  a  f  airily  history 
^ssccia  ted  *  itr,  rultur^l-fj.Tilial  retardation  *  The  othar 
f  ^rf.scnooli  n>    cid  t.ot    have    a    r^taraeo  rar^nt     cr  a 

retai uei  sibling.*  rurtf.crmcre,  they  did  hsv0  a  siDl  inq  who 
w^s  t unct  ioni  nq  adeijua  tt  I  7  in  z  reqular  class  rocro  si  tua ticn  * 
rollo^ir^;  th  j  ito^g^  Ubf  .!  fry  tho  Harvard  I1  r*  school  I  ro ject 
(  Wh :  tri#  *a Its,  l^rnet  t ,  itauan  ,  '-tar^or  ,  6  Sh^i  iro,  197  3 ), 
Wilton  i>nd  iarhour  tne    Thi  idreVs  Activities  5C3 1£  ar.d 

t..e  laUliELliU  la-CLliiSJsi  £cil£  to  coc?  ct  served 
interactions  between  Met  her/child  dyads  who  were  at  hone 
following  tne:r  ULU.il  roLitints  oi  the  3ay.  Thoy  founu  that 
in  t:.**  jD-u*i  Ticr.th  ol*1  iocj  ^r^up  tho  *rhigh-risfc'*  children 
nvn^r  Wly  Ji  d  not  interact  ar.  much  with  t hei r  mother p ,  and 
par  t : cul  *r  1/      not       in      dct  i  vi  ti  that      wore  '\nuhly 

mt **1  l^ct'J'il"  (  *  #  f  *iuc  ^uzz l*js ,  loo*  inv»  d t  (  let ure 
L  "0 ' r  ?n  J  n  1  (j1  ctur aw  1  n }  with  c  r nyov;  )  #  The 
rotjurt:  of  thf  ";uvrru"rt  cnildren  spent  si  ^r. i ; ican r  1  /  l^ss 
t  i;r.t   if     "  ?i-:act  ic  te^rf.; ^ct  i  v  itios  {c*r<ff      r       i  no  to 


truir  cMl-iroi,  ^nowinH  tne.a  how  to  us?  to/5  snrf  materials ) . 
Incst-  n  et  herb  t  nccuij<:+:  i  ih..  ir  chi  1  iron  lets  t  r c-qu  »nt  ly  w 
iisccur -s.ie^J      t r*  r»  *?r^:a;;in^      in      activities  :aOro 

i  re*;uent  1/  ,  ana  rftwn  th  *y  i:tterpted  to  control  their 
cfaicren,  they  succi *q*U.z  significantly  less  often  than  the 
colors  of  tht  ccatrcl  croup  of  preschoolers. 

Marshall,  Hear^nss,  or.1  ;oldsteit.  (1973)  otserveJ  a  total 
of  "0  mentally  rPtardo-i  in'!  normally  developing  preschoolers 
(  3  to  6  y^r-oi^si  a«  thc-y  interacted  with  their  mothers 
dur  m*j      3     frit -pi  ay      i  l  tjdt  ion.  Usin^    a      S&inneri  an 

classification  system  J::   verbal    operants,     thfy  f  ounvl  tha  t c 
the  rotters    only  di*fui<';    in  their    jsg  of     MMmsM  (i.e»f 
command demands ,  reoutsts,     and  dsKin^).      Consistent  vith 
results  lien  ot  s\  utiles  f     t  heso  root  hors  of    t      ret  ur  ded 

used  standi  nq  h t.hdv ioi  r.ore  f  requent ly  than  tho  mothers  of 
thtr  i.unrctarded  cnildrfn*  rr>e  bth^vior  of  the  t*o  qroups  of 
cn  i  1  zr  en  li  f  f  ?i  <m  on  ..-  ii  four  of  the  vrrcal  ben^vi  ^r 
nea^ures.  M  ^  t  j  j  ,i  1 1  y  j^velopinq  chi ldren  uttL»re^  njoro 
'♦tracts11  (i»<**#  nafnir.- #  lDfc^lin-,  or  describing)*  nore 
^  -j  in  ,  3r*  J  per**  "lr* t  r .jV  •  r:-*!  :»*  (  t  *  *' mspon f  e*3 *  * *  Jesci  ioed 
i>fi  nq  jn.i*-r  cori'  :       of  v*?rtx«l     s  t  lTfijli  ,     t»ut  [which  | 

h^vt--  :k  Hoint  •  t o-^oinf  corr »s psndanc**  with  t h^n*.'*  p *  4l£  ) * 
H:wrv-jr,  ror^r,:*;J  cn;l-:^r,  otteren  more-  "echoic"  rer,DOnt;*s 
(  i  *  ■*  ,  r»  i  °t  i i  lent*  c  f  : ;  *  3  r  Kuthi-r*;  v^r^a  1123 1  mm  ) 

In    vj:  :or  to    lr.vcs t       t «■     tht     r r-la t ionsni \   htnwion  thv 
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behavior  of  cniltfren  and  aodi* ications  in  the  speech  ot 
mothers  interacting  with  their  children*  Cunninqhanu  Feuler, 
ElacKwell,  and  HecK  (l^ei)  used  t*o  saaples  that,  they 
natcned  lor  TPVT  Mental  A3e  scores  (rtft)*  sex,  and  SESt 
Usinq  an  antecec:ent-cor,st^uent  sequence  codinq  system*  they 
compared  the  inteiact ionr  between  18  mothers  and  their 
normally  dsvel  oping  cM  ldr^n  to  the  interactions  of  18 
ajotners  and  their  ret3ro?J  children  durinq  a  15  minjte  free- 
play  situation  and  dutmg  a  15  minute  structured  puzzle 
constructions  activity.  Zb*y  also  divided  each  of  the  t*o 
samples  Groups  in  terms  of  the  children's  VIA  scores  < aoove 
or  oelow  28  months)  so  tnat  they  could  compare  the  behaviors 

Dl  dyads  with  higher  £unctioninq    children  to  the  dyads  *ith 

% 

lower  functioning  children, 

C'unninaham  et  al*  (i^*  1}  found  th;itt  in  comparisDn  to  the 
dyjus  with  retaiJed  chilwi*?n,  the  mothers  of  normal  chilaren 
initiated  interact  ionr  more  f ro^uentl,  and  were  less 
directive  •  They  alro  rr>warde3  ,  their  children  ;core 
f  n^ueiitlY  when  their  children  complied  on  the  " task* 
ori<F*nf*d  activity**  Mothers  of  children  with  nigher 

(noisal  or  irntardfd)  jtK^c  their  children  ftorn  auctions 
anc  of  f  er  rVi  s  ore  cornuin  i-gcest  ior  di  rect  ives  to  tfteft 
chi ifin*  *  Th*  eonpKxi  ty  of  maternal  spc  ech  rr  wa^  not 
s iMtU  it  c^r*v  y  r:i t f  el  i  i.  i  m-tween  the  two  qreeps,  bur  all 
Bothers  of  children  i,«J  higher. MAs  usei    acre  woiu:-  uer 

uttrrjnee  iMLl)  ,ind  utters-  to  re  con  sign d-q ues  t ion  directives 
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to  their  childri n* 

The      normally      devrrlop^       children      initiated  more 

interactions  than    trie  retarded  children    did  and    thp*;  .were 

more  responsive    to  their    mothers  daring    trie  interactions* 

Retarded  children    with  low*r    MAs  vers    less  responsive  to 

their  mothers  questions  tnan  normal  children*     however,  when 

the  two    groups  of  children    with  higher  MAs    were  compared* 

their  responsiveness  die  not    differ  significantly*  Nortc^l 

children    also  engaged    in  Ipss    solitary    play*      The  mean 

lenqth  of  utterances  in  words  (MLU)    for  normal  children  was 

longer  tnan  for  the  rot^rJei    children  and  within  the  normal 

* 

grouo  children  with  hiqher  "ihs  (above  20  aonths)  ha£  longer 
MLUs  than  children-  with  lower  tfAs*  Within  the  retarded 
sgrou;  there  was  nc  siqnilicant  difference  !,n  KLJs  of  the 
higher  versus  the  lowe:  f  unct  ioning  ch  iijlren*  Mrrnally 
developing  and  retarded  children  did  not  differ  in  the  ratio 
of  t  n-jir  compliance  tc  their  aottu*rs  directives!  however* 
children  wtu  h*a  higher  "As  were, generally  sore  compliant* 

fiavin^  ^st a;  iisned  I  navioral  interactive  di  f f erences* 
/  mnivxhan  i  t  *  {19tl)  also  analyzed  the  relationship 
between  th***  relative  cor+ritx?;ty  cf  the  mother's  lan^u^qo  in 
relation/to  uqi  chii:V  sp*ccn  (determined  bv  tne  ratio  of 
noiht-i  %z  *L'J  to  cnilJ1,  au  anj*  thematic  of  nether' s 
Development  U  S%.ntencr-  Tcore  to  child's  Tl'Vl  scorp)*  They 
indicated  that  th^ir  rorult^t 
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•••suqqest  that  the  calibration  of  asternal  speech  to 
younq  children  Is  closely  related  to  tha  development  of 
reciprocity  In  the  mother's  Interactions  wltn  the* 
child,  (p. 69) 

Dolley  (197U)  used  the  oaternal  teaching  styles  nodel 
that  had  been  developed  ty  Hess  et  al.  ( 1968 )^ in  otd'f  to 
Investigate  the  cognitive  and  linguistic  stimulation  that 
■other  provide  to  their  younger  (4  to  7  years  old)  and  older 
(21  to  13  years  old)  trainable  aentally  retarded  youngsters. 
She    compared     observed    aaternal      behaviors    during  the 

©other/retarded  child  Interactions  to    observed  behaviors  of 

* 

the  save  Bothers  as  they  interacted  with  either  one  of  their 
older  or  youn^ir  nonretarded  children.  Three,  different  task 
were    used  all    of  .which    Involved  the    ao  triers  In  teaching 

1  ? 

I 

their  children.      In    addition,    Dolley  taught  each    child  a 

task  which  the  child  then  taught  to  its  Bother.     The  coding 

system  developed  by  Hess  and  Shlpaan  (Hess-et  al.,  1966)  was 

used  tb    code  both  verbal    and  nonverbal    behaviors  observed 

during  the  aother/chlld  interactions.      ?ro»  this  data,  five 

sequential    communication  patterns    were    extracted  using  a 

computerized  data    processing  syste*  devised  by    Col let t  and 

Senmel  (n^te  6)*     These  resulting  behavioral  sequences  were 

labeled    as    Orientation-Motivation     patterns.  Blahorated 

Explanation    Patterns.     Restricted     Explanation  Patterns. 

Elaborated       Quest lon-f esponse-FeedbacK     patterns.  and 

Restricted    tfusstion-f esponsa-Feedback  patterns*       h  sixth 

category  for  nanteachlno  strategy  patterns  was  also  Included 

* 

for  the  analyses* 
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Contrary  tD  her  hypotheses*  OoXXey  found  that  the 
Measured-  level  of  the  child**  social  competence  dlJ  not 
significantly  influence  the  Bothers'  use  of  restricted  or 
elaborated    coamunlcatipn    patterns*      She    suggested  that* 

i  %  t 

because  the  teaching  tasks  werfc  not  unduly  difficult**  the 
dyads  consisting  of  mothers  ana  competent  children  were  able 
to  understand  the  tasK  without  having  to'  rely  on  complex 
'verbal  interactions.  She  noted  that  when  mothers  interacted 
witn  older  and  more  capable  .nonretarded  siblings  the 
interactive  behaviors  tended  to  be  nonverbal .  and 
cooperative*  Dolley  concluded  that*  although  she  Had  found 
some  differences  in  the  Patterns  used  by  mother/child  dyads* 
the  use  of  elaborated  versus  restricted  patterns,  measured 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  time  involved  or  the  frequencies 
of  transitions  in  Patterns*  was  not  a  satisfactory  method 
for  differentiating  the  maternal  teaching  styles  used  by 
mother  interacting  with  children  of  varying  levels  of 
competence*  Lefore  these  patterns  can  be  useful  "the 
definition 'of  elaborated  and    restricted  communication  codes 

a  1 

must  be  made  more  precise,  and  parameters  affecting  the  use 
of  these  patterns  must  to  specified*  (p*176)*  - 

before  closing  this  review,  there  is  another  issue  which 
hat;  not  been  directly  suQ^sted  by # the  literature  reviewed, 
but  which  is  relevant  anj  nerds    to  be  expressed  in  order  to 


clarify  the  perspective  froa  which  this  study  emanates.  \* 
is  cleat  from  this  review,  in  the  past  ten  yeari  the  point 
of  view  from  which  research  on  the  observed-  interactions 
between  parents  and  children*  and  in  some  ^ases  between 
teachers  and  cnildren,  (Good  S  Srophy*  1969),  is  designed 
and  interpreted  nas  shitted  dramatically*  Where  originally 
efforts  had  been  directed  at* studying  the  Characteristics  of 
ftotners,  or  teachers*  or  children*    the  emphasis  today  is  on 

investigating    the    reciprocity    of    behaviors    by    all  the 

*  & 

participants  that  are    interacting.     While  this  is    a  aajor 

step  forward  in  terms  ox  understanding  such  Interactions,  a 

f 

side  effect    ot  this    vantage  point    is  the    assumption  that  # 

* 1  -  « 

reciprocity*    (i.e**    the  balancing  of    needs*    the  give  and 

tahe  of  interactions)  in  and  of  Itself*  is  evidence  of  "good 

parenting**    wnile    a  lacfc  of    reciprocity  is    indicative  Of 

"poor  parenting** 

The- study  being  undertaken  is  specifically  Interested  in 
the  cognitive  development  of  children  and  hoy  that 
development  is  fostered*  One  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
cognitive  development  is  that  the  children's  motivation  for  * 
learning,  if  it  has  nut  been  stifled*  comes  out  of  an 
awareness  that  there  is  soae  discrepancy,  dissonance,  or 
unfulfilled  potential  in  their  interactions  with  the 
concrete  objects  ( including  people  J  in  their  environments 
(Maqet,  1952,  1970S  Sisel  6  Cocklnq,  1977).  Klaus  Illegal 
(1979)    has  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  recognition  that 
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such  dialectical  Interactions  (1  »e» »  confllctual, 
antithetical  Interactions)  are  a  pervasive  aspect  of  all  the 
relationships  that  Influence  cognitive  development* 


Dialectical  conceptualization  characterizes  the  origin 
of  thouqht  In  the  Individual  and  In  society*  More 
*  Important,  dialectical  conceptualization  represents  a 
necessary  synthesis  In  the  development  of  thought 
toward  maturity,  (p.  36) 


Rleoel  also  points  out,     quite  correctly,    that  Plant's 
propensity  for    describing  the    processes  by    which  children 

* 

further  their  Knowledqe,  has  resulted  In  an  emphasis  on  ban 
staaes  6*f  development  are  accomplished  and  on  describing 
Vital  the  nature  of  the  reciprocity  between  the  child's  stage 
of  developient  (I.e.,  their  competence)  and  thulr 
performance  vis -a- vis  otfects  Is  like*  ht  the  same  tlae 
what  has  been  deemphacized,      but  underlies  Plaget's  theory, 

are  the  reason^  Hfejt  children  are    njotfvated  to  move  from  one 

* 

staqe  to  the  next;  why  thev  accomodate  to  the  objects  or 
people     they    encounter     and    why     they    assimilate  the 

,  experiences  they  have  had »  From  the  dialectical 
psychologists '  .perspective.  It  Is  as  a  result  of  the 
dialectical  nature  of  interactions  that  developmental  change 

.Is  Primarily  aotlvated  (Rleqel,  1979  .  Slflel  6'CocKln?, 
1977). 

*  * 
Unfortunately  the  l^nu^t^n  usc2  to  describe  the  .affective 

* 

and/or  cognitive  states*  that  dialectical  Interactions 
precipitate  te«Wis  to  have  naaatlve  connotations.    Terms  such 
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as  anxiety*  disharmony,  conflict,  cognitive  dissonance,  etc* 
conjure  up  an  laaqe  of  the  "bad"  or  the  *»ean*  parent  or 
teacher,  even  though  it  Is  acknowledged  that  some  of  the 
greatest    teachers  of    all  tines    (e*q*,    Socrates,  Dewey. 

m 

Freire)  *d3e  their  puPils  .very  uncomfortable  by  enqaqlnq 
them    In  .dialectical    Interactions    which    forced    then  to 

reevaluate  what  they  thought  they  knew*  '  fc  \a 

*  *     \ . 

s 

The  'la  port  a  nee  of  '  reciprocity  in  Interactions  between 
parents ,  and/or  t teachers,  and  the  children  they  are 
interacting  with'  should  not  be  depreciated  or 
underestimated*  Nevertheless,  the  Importance  of  dialectical 
interactions  for  effective  teaching  and  socialization  must 
be  accounted  for*  and  more  positively  regarded  when 
systeaatlc  observations  of  Interactions  are  planned  and 
Interpreted* 

% 

i 

fill  of  the  studies  that  have  been  reviewed  offer  support 
tnat  differences  between  groups  of  mothers  as  teachers 
and/or  sotfiilizers  of  their  children  do  exist.  In  general, 
when  they  are  enqaqed  In  teaching  activities,  mothers  who 
have  had  less  education  or  economic  advantages  an$/or  who 
have  children  tut  do  not  perform  within  the  normal  range, 
on  reasares^of  languaqe  and  cognitive  functioning,  tend  to 
restrict,  control,  demonstrate,  and  generally  Interfere  with 


theHr  children's  actions.  Althouqh  It  Is  not  stressed,  the; 
oata  from  these  sane  studies  Indicates* that  children  who  are 
handicapped  by  developmental  delays,  by  economic  and 
educational  di^ddvantaq^s,  and  by  family  Instabilities, 
perform  less  adequately  on  prescribed  tasks  tand  on 
standardized  measures  of  Intellectual  functioning* 
Furthermore*  these  children  appear  to  'be  less  cooperative 
and  seen  less  motivated  to  succeed  than  Children  whose  lives 
are  rcore  privileged}  In  other  words,  mothers  who  favor 
different  ts^criinq  strateqles  seen  to  have  children  who  are 
different,  and,  values  aside,  causal  links  and  thr  direction 
of  such  links  nave  not  teen  clearly  demonstrated  by  any  of 
the  studies  reviewed* 

Research  on  teaching/learning  Interaction  between  parents 
and  their. preschool  children  have  been  hindered  by  some 
conceptual  arid  methodological  shortcomings*  Until  recently, 
researcher  *  assumed  that  mothers  were  the  primary 
determinants  of  their  children's  educability*  Influenced  by 
\  general  trend  to  recoQnize  the  reciprocal  aspects  of 
Interactions,  attention  has  Increasingly  been  focused  on  the 
role  of  the  child •$  bnhavlor  as  a  contributing  factor 
Influencing  trfe  pareotfs  behavior*  However,  the  Influence 
of  context  on  interactions  has  rarely  been  adequately 
recoqnlzed.    CTazden*  1<>7G«  Garnlca  &  Kind  1)79)/ 

<  '  * 

Frequently,         when       parent/chlia  teaching/learning 
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interactions  have  been  ct>sarved,  the  behaviors  which  have 
baen  considered  were  either  not  directly  relevant  to  the 
questions  beinq  asked  or  they  did  not  appear  to  be  crucial 
for  effectively  teachinu  the  prescribed  tasks*  If  parents' 
teachinq  skills  nre  to  bo  judged  and  their  effectiveness  as 
facilitators  anc  stipulators  of  their  children's  cognitive 
development  is  to  be  measured,  t£?n  it  is  not  fair  or 
sensible  to  concentrate  r&ainly  on  observing  parental 
techniques  for  controlling,  disciplining,  and  rewarding 
children.  By  the  sanie  token,  it  is  not  fair  or  sensible  to 
measure  parents  *  success  as  teachers  of  their  children 
solely  in  terns  of  t^heir  chi  Jdren  *s  performances  on 
standardized  test  which  do  not  directly  measure  what 
otserved  parents  were  deliberately  trying  to  teazh  their 
children.  Children**  obse  rved  cooperation  or  their 
performance  ?n  prescrit^d  tasks  also  are  not  suf f icient 
measures  for  dote mi ni no  whether  a  task  was  being 
effectively  tauyht. 

If  accept  the  precise  that  parent  involvement  in  their 
cnllciren's  preschool  friucotion  is  an  essential  component  for 
insuring  chilortn's  oPtiiral  Growth  £*nd  development, 
ospecia lly  in  the  cognitive  domain,  then  we  must  also 
achno-fl eOce  the  cur^en  this  Places  on  parents,  particularly 
if  trdir  chiliron  jre  aiffirult  i'o  teach.  -  Programs  which 
requi  re  mothers  ^ithcr  to  Im^lenent  or  '.supplement 
e iucational  curricula     thicuqh  heme  teaching  an!    neulect  to 
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include  fathers  ovetlcafc  a  vast  untapped  resource  wnose 
potential  contributions,  could  extend  bey6nd  the  individual 
child  to-all  tho  faaily  centers,  As  keichler  and  Scnopler 
(  1976  )  hJive  pointed  out  ,  the  literature  by  pe^nts  of 
children  with  special  uc-eos^  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
capacity  for  <  parents  tc  worK  as  a  team  and  to  share  the 
responsibilities .  cooperatively,  the  joys,  and  even  the 
agonies  of  raisinq  and  teaching  their  own  children 
(Greenfield,  1??2;  Park,  1967;  Uilscn,  1968),  All  parents,' 
and  for  that  natter  other  faraily  members,  who  can  Siscuss 
what  ui3  or  did  not  wor/.,  what  to  try  next,  where  to  so  from 
hejre,  and  should  teach  what,  can  help  one  another  over 
the  disappointments  of  their  unsuccessful  teachinq  efforts 
and  can  congratulate  each  other  on  their  successful  effcrts, 

This  review  of  the  literature  has  indicated  that  there  is 
a  need  for  studies  jnri  for-  observation  systems  which  are 
directly  relevant  to  the  guest ion  of  how  parents  teach  their' 
preschool  children  when  they  are  making  an  effort  to 
function  in  d  teaching  rol?.  Observational  studies  are 
needed  which  focos  on  the  actual  substantive  content  teinq* 
tauoht  2nd  t,hs  kindr  cf  verbal-loc;ic3l  behaviors  used  to 
accomplish  the  qoals  of  the  teachi na/l*arnin3  activity.  The 
behaviors  of  both  jaoth^r*  anti  fathers,  and  of  their  children 
n^ec  to  be  observed  c,nn  accurately  described.  .  Once  these"* 
behaviors  *re  Known,  th:  possibility  for  r&asonably 
evaluatinq    variations      in    behav  ioral      patterns    can  be 
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enter* jinert* 

Initial  efforts  ^hCLld  concentrate  on  clarifying  tne 
cateQor l$s  of  behaviors  f rca  which  coqmxive  processing  can 
reasonably  be  inferred  an  J  to  develop  or  select  observation 
systems  which  could  be  use  not  only  for  fcrrcative  and 
su&abtive  evaljations  cf  preschool  proqrams*  but  also  for 
longitudinal  investigations  that  focus  on  the  relationship 
between  parental  teachinq  efforts  and  children's  coqnitivp 
development  (Grey  &  ttanderroan*  19*30)*  This  is  the  mandate 
that  motivated  this  stuev  and  determined  the  hypotheses 
which  this  study  addressed* 

The  research  being  reported  in  the  chapters  which  follow 
is  based  on  observations  that  were  i&ade  of  normally 
developing  and  develootiitntully  delayed  preschoolers  as  they 
interacted  with  their  nothers,  and  on  separate  occasions 
with  their  f  atners,  :Jurina  two  different  types  of 
educationally  oriented  activities* 

The  main  questions  asked  wore: 

1)  What  are  the  veroal^lodical  behaviors  that  occur 
when  mothoirs  and  fathers  engage  in  educationally 
oriented  serai-structuroo  and  structured  activities  with 
their  nor^olly  ricvdl*opin3  or  developsentiilly  delayed 
preschool  childr*  n? 

2)  *h3t  content  rfiws  i^nd  specific  topics  are  r^terred 
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to  by  parents  ond  preschool  children  when  they  are 
bein^  observed  as  they  enQaqe  in  specific  educationally 
oriented  activities? 

3)    ftre  tnc  observed  behaviors  influenced  hy  the  amount 
of  structure  impo:;e<i  on  the  activity  beins  enqaqed  in? 
U)     *re  trx    observed  behaviors  influenced  oy    tne  sex 
and/or  developmental  level  of  the  children? 

The  specific  otjectivos  of  this  study  were: 

1)  To  ut il ize  cm\\  establi shed  observation  system* 
originally  developed  for  observinq  classroom 
interactions  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  scnool 
level  *  with  normally  developing  pre* Jhoalers* 
developmentally  celayed  preschoolers,  and  their 
parents. 

2)  Jo  iescriPe  the  topics  of  conversation  and  the 
verbal-logical  behaviors  that  occur  while  'parents  and 
their  own  preschoolers  are  en^a^ed  in  two  situations: 
(a)  a  sesai-structurec!  educational  activity  and  (b*  a 
structured  educational  activity* 

It  To  investigate  x^e  influence  of  the  structure  of 
these  educations  1  -jctivit  ies  and  the  sex  and 
developmental  statLr*  of  the  children,  on  the  topics 
diseased  and  on  t»^  verbal-loqicai.  behaviors  utilized 
hy  parents  ^nd  th^ir  preschool  children* 

)       To    investigate  the    relat  ionsh  ip    of    ch  il Jren  *s 
i>erf sntan:e  scorat     on  ^  task    involving  classification 
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of  o&1*ct3  by  their  attributes,  to  the  topics  referred 
to  an<i  the  types  of  verbal~locical  behaviors  that  were 
observeJ  during  tt.e  parent/child  interactiens* 

5)  To  CDnp^re  the  observed  behaviors  of  fathers  and 
trsotners  when  they  tdugnt  their  own  preschoolers. 

6)  To  compare  tht\  observed  behaviors  of  children  when 
they  wera  belnq  taught  by  their  fathers*  to  the 
observed  behaviors  of  children  when  they  were  being 
taught  by  their  mothers. 

7)  Id  coaPare  the  observed  behaviors  of 
developmental!/  decayed  boys#  to  the  observed  behaviors 
of  normally  developing  boys  and  normally  developing 
3lrls» 

Def iri t ion  of  Tgrms 

?rior  to  presenting  the  hypotheses  which  were  ^dtii'esssd 
by  this  study,  certain  terms  uspd  throughout  this  report 
must  b?  d^lned.  These  tei^s  are  presented  btlo*. 
Durational  3i*!initions  jmd  exaaplfrs  for  all  of  the 
ca theories  in  the  observation  system  that  vas  used  are 
provided  in  Appd^idix  IJ.  .  CoiinQ  instructions  are  provide  In 
fipPfcrfidiX  C* 

£i.££2urse  vari jdIos  include  all  th>*  ca teyorius  of  the 
o^i'eivjtion  system  that    were  used  to  code    both  the  content 
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that  tfus  referred  to  arc  the  verbal-loqicai  behaviors  that 
were  expressed  £Y  parents  and  their  Children  as  they 
interacted  dur inQ  two  educationally  oriented  activities* 
the  content  c*te<;ories  provided  a  seans  for  coding  ill  the 
possible  substantive  and/or  instructional  topics  of 
conversation*  The  vi«rua~icaical  behavior  categories  were 
used  to  code  the  linguistic  forms  and  conaunicative 
functions  expressed  by  the  dyads*  Summaries  of  all  these 
categories  and  so:,;e  example^  f  roa  the  data  that  was 
collected  are  provided  in  Tables  1*  2*  ancJ  3* 

\  «  l&££t  of  an  observation  system  Is  defined  as  *a*set  of 
categories***  if  they^fcra  a  clear,  juitually  exclu:  ive  set* 
and  all  examples  of  the  events  in  which  we  are  Interested 
can  be  coded  in  one  of  thes**^  (DunKia  t  Siddle*  197a, p.). 
The  observation  system  Ui-r:d  fur  this  study  consists  of  seven 
facets  which  are  used  tc  code  ,  utterances  and/or  gestures 
that  aro  referrtc  to  as  "  "pedagogical  »ovesw*  Trie  facets 
were  uesioned  to  detf.rainei  ( I )  tne  emitter  of  the 
p?dttooqica  1  uove*  ( 2 )  the  linguistic  loem  of  each 
pedagogical  move,  <3)  the  substantive  content  beina  referred 
to,  the  communicative    function  associated    tfitn  that 

suds tan tive  content  ( S )  *  the  instructional  content  beino 
referred  to*  (6)  the  communicative  function  associated  with 
that  instructional  crntcnt*  and  (7)  the  nur^er  of  woris 
rL'juir?d  to  cottll^te  the  ucdaqo^ical  move* 
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ttiUaftaical    WQltua  the  units    used     in    codinq  the 

exprossto  tehairiors  that  are  observed  durinq  parent /child 
educationally  oriented  activities*  A  oadacoqisal  move- 
consists  of  a  single  utterance,  or  a  series  of  utterances, 
by  one  speaker  whicft  focus  on  the  same  topic  of  conversation 
while  Haintaininq  a  specific  linqulstic  fora  and  a  specific 
communicative  function*  The  boundaries  of  pedagogical  moves 
arc  not  determined  by  pauses  or  inflections,  but  ratner  b> 
shifts  in  either  the  focus  of  the  topic  or  shifts  in  the 
linguistic  form*  In  the  following  two  examples  of  dialogues 
Tnat  occurred  iurinq  th<*  observed  parent/child  interactions, 
pedaQogical  move  boundaries  are  indicated  by  slashes* 

* 

;1:    What  do  you  want?/ 

C:    I  want  to  build  a  building./ 

h:    You  want  to  aaYe  a  building?/    Ifhat  Kind  of  a 
builiinq?/ 

C:    An  Capirr  State  builiing*/ 

» 

M:    Why  ion*t  we  make  a  lot  of  different  bu'.ldin^s  and 
each  ntaKe  one  a  litis  biQqer  than  the  next  one./ 
Vou  want  to  do  thit?/ 

C:     Let's  xake  (pause)  m,ike  the  Empire  State  Building./ 


£>&acU  1 

F:     And  i/hat ,  what  ar-  these  then?    What  do  we  call 
these?/ 

C:  P.cund./ 

s":    Round  ani^what  t  Ls<:?/ 
Oh,  thef*  were  thi.-r*./ 
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ci    N*D.  thase  azz  shcrt  ana  round./ 
C:  Yeah./ 

r 

Ft     Pkfti  thest  are  tall  and  round.    And  these  are  tail  and 
square*    And  th^st  are  short  ,ind  square*/    Now  if  I 
give  you  soma  -nore*  do  you  thin*  you  can  put  *e.u  in 
tne  riqnt  squares?/    Okay*  let  ae  qet  *eir  out  and  see 
if  you  cun  tell  w:.ich  of  the  four  groups  they  go  *n,/ 
oKay?/ 

C:  Yeah*/ 

¥^£al;  logical  behayic^s    are  specified    In  terms    of  the 

linguistic    forms  and    the    communicative    functions'  of  the 

pedagogical  nsovrs    expressed  by  parents  and    children*  The 

cateSori^s  for  coding  tne  "linguistic    forms*'  of  these  moves 

are  audited  from  the  puu-qoqical  moves  facet  of  the  CQitttt&ia 

iQSiLUa^Ql    t  BellacK    c-t    al**      1966  )#      and     include  such 

* 

categories  as  structuritv soliciting*  responding,  and 
reacting*  etc*  The  cateooriss  for  coding  the  *'cororounicat  ive 
functions**  Of  these  qovcs  ^rs*  adapted  frO;n  the  substantive- 
logical  meanings  facet  and  from  the  instructional-logical 
meanings  facet  of  tne  Cciumo^a  InSlIiiSSQl*  and  include  such 
categories  as  defining,  fact-stating,  explaining*  ratinq, 
soliciting  a  perf oraaancr  ,  etc*  (P.  summary  of  the  verbal* 
logical  behavior  categori  and  some  examples  f  rom  the 
parent/child  interactions  are  provided  in  table  1  and  table 
3*) 

LiaaUialiC  £a£2iS  of  redJQOQical  3)Oves  are  speciflec  by 
categories  adapted  fro;?  the  pedaqoqical  mov£  types  facet  of 
tne    ^EiUJiCia  LG&lLJS^al    OellacK  et    al*#     1966).  These 
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catucories  ire  used  to  code  certain  syntatical  aspects  of 
the  language  behavior  t^at  *as  observed  (e*g*.  soliciting* 
responding)  ari*  to  indicate  tne  form  in  which  the  lanquaqe 
behavior  was  renmunicated  ( e*q*  .  veruo*  *  nonverbal )*  A 
summary  of  the  categories  used  to  code  the  linguistic  fora 
of  the  aoves  is  province  relov  in  Table  1* 

Table  1 

Categories  For  Codina  Th*  Linguistic  Forms  of  Pedagogical 

Moves 


Linguistic  Form  Catouories 


Examples 


Structuring 


Soliciting 


Tin  Cuestions 


r*;s^ondin^ 


C:  ,  X  thinK  wg  DU^hta 

aas&* 

M:    It  Is  tifljg  I2£;*we 

gg^roe  now* 
F:    You  tc^l  me  what  the 

liitits  wets* 

M:    Uagt  .to  tnaj^e  a 

different  one^this  - 

tiii?  ~ 

C:     Skit  is  tfcis? 

Ci    Now  that  looks  * 
pretty,  d££iQ^t  it? 

F:    Just  a  little 

different.  UQit  11? 

H:    This  is  the  best  way 
to  do  it*     Let  me 
show  you*    ioo  take* 
you  start  oat  with  a 
lot  at  the  bottom. 

H*     Find  one  that 's 


in 
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Yellow. 
C:     Ibis  QQtla  ££UQH* 

M:    Afid  why  is  the  Knot 
there? 

Xa  tl2l£  thH 

reacting  F:    You  Put  your  shoes 

on  the  wronq  feet* 
Cs    Zh££  feel,  good. 


M  ! 


Broken. 

Ufi.  ills  Q2t  feioken^ 


C:    (Child  stacking 
blocks ) 

M:  catetui! 

dale*  Moves  t  provide^  gs  examples  forj  coding  categories 
are  underlined*  Additional  moves  ar£  provided  to  clarify 
coding  lodgements.  ^Cate^ory  codes  for  the  linguistic  foris 
of  coves  are  subscripted  to  indicate  when  they  were 
nonverbal  ( NV )  *  or  ncnco*rpr.ehensible  ( NCP )  •  If  the 
linguistic  fora  is  unclear,  it  is  coded  NCL.* 


CgnteQt  cat egg^ies  "  are  used  to  code  the  topics  of 
conversations  that  take  place  when  parents  are  teaching 
their  children.  Xhe  content  being  referred  to  may  be 
Msu^ttanti ve"  (i*u*.  it  refers  to  topics  which  were  derived 
from  the  areas  of  knowledge  that  Piaget  indicatea  are 
relevant  for  preschoolers (Placet*  1952/1963.  1955/1970);  or 
the  content  beinq  referred  to  may  be  "instruct ional**  (i.e., 
it  refers  to  the  fcanaseftsnt  and  media  required  fcr  the 
instructional  process)*  The  content  categories  Jsed  for 
coding  the  substantive  topics  that  the  parents  and  children 
discussed  were  r^ecxf ically  developed  forr  this  study*  The 
content  cateqorios  for  cooing  the  instructional  toDics  were 
adapted  fro*  t^e  CaiUCLi*  lQ£L£UE£Ili  OellacK  et  al.#  1966)*^ 
\    summary    of    the  suhttant ive    and    instructional  content 
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categories  witb.  some  ex.imf.les  from  the  actual  observations 
is  provided  belcw  irt  Tafclt  2. 

Tab lo  2 

iateqories  For  Coding  Content  Referred  To  Durinq 
Tarent/Jhild  Interactions 


Substantive  Content  Cuteqories 


Examples 


Interpersonal  Relationships 


Achisvement  and/or  Kastery 


Object  Attributes 


Action-Object  Relationships 


St^te -Object  Selation^t.i^s 


C:  £l§aj.e  help.  Momjny. 
Kt    How  about  if  we  go 

It'LaasiEst?  laat 

ssy&is  litE  !ESE£  fug* 
We  dgn^t  get ~a  ~  ~ 

s&aaai'aU  tbi  Urns 

tfi  Clay  toaettiet 
without  Susie  abound. 

leulta  se  aaail.  X 

SUdQit  iSQ.2"  you  knew 
§11  of  thgro. 

c:  ^aaay..  itiia  laa&s 
Hatt  iet  as.  La  do. 

C; ,  X  Q^ver  don*  that. 

c:   fi£i.  ^ihaiis  six 
'•    tai&rne,  color. 

Kr    Ztl'&.t.LC  all  the  same. 
HfiiaHl* 

F:    Tfcisre^s  f  ou£ 

different  Kinds  of 

abauis*   £2ae  aia 
rgynd .    Sojis  are 

^   "beana",  ttiat  aleuaasi* 

Fi 


C: 


Isatl*  JUS!  iSiED  11 
uniil  it  fits.  doll. 

tiara  inaiis.  xeutu 

and  this  is  sine. 
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Bepresentation 


Classification 


Numerical  Relationships 


r:  ifi  bia  lor  th- 

box.  jLsn^  it? 

C:    dilate  dees  tUia  as? 

H:    Qtk.  it  »s  brjKeQ* 

M:    Nov  this  4j>  flDina  to 

F:    Vfiu  Kngw  wh^£  I 
C:    IH§t  onels  a 

eclat. 

F:     Mfiw  £ind  ang^e^ 
r  ^l2£!l  iiltilS  the 

saii  LetaEl  aEI 

tHUE  ££!§  SeSS  letter 
on"it*  ~ 

F:     ttfitt  IBDX  St2  L&£££? 
C:    U&q.  So£.  US,  t&Eee. 
f9U£»  Live* 

c:   I  aat  nictfi  buck 
£biQ  you* 


Instructional  Content  CiteQories 


Examples 


Truth  and/or  propriety  of 
'  Statements 


Repeatej  Statement 


Altered  Statement 


Action  and/or  Procedure 


Cj 
Fi 

Fi 


Mi 


Fi 


I  Know,  but  Daddy 
you'll  jump  we. 

Diagonally. 

Ciaaanam.  that's 

riqht. 

Hera's  blocts 
Blocks. 

Here  it  is.  * 

pU2SlC. 

«  iidraw  EUj2l«. 
Not  a  little  house. 

You  listen,  ^oy 
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listen  and  jrou  do. 
F:     Ygu  Know  there^s  & 

EaitII~Mai~a£  siciaa 

M :    uid  ^ou  gla^  wi th 
with  Dad^i?    D^d  £a? 
Materials  C:    Mhy,  do  ihgl  have 

Qtl  l22!l#  t>g££i§  £1 

Person  '  C:    XfiUilfi  SiXll  JtQU* 

C:    Dggj  Ruth  KahQ  l£ye 

Mote*  Moves  provided  as  examples. of  coding  categories  are 
underlined*  Additional  amoves  are  provided  to  clarify  ccdinq 
judgments  * 


Ccagunica^iv*  Functions  of  verbal-logical  behaviors  are 
specified  by  categories  derived  from  the  substantive-logical 
meanings  and  instructional-loqical  meaninqs  facets  of  the 
»2lUQitiia  laattmant  (EellacK  et  al*,  1966)*  Xhey  include 
such  functions  as  defining  describing,  explaining,  and 
rating  any  topic  being  discussed  *  Iha  communicative 
functions  of  moves  occur  in  association  with  specific  topics 
of  conversation*  Xhey  die  coded  as  either  being  related  to 
substantive  content,  in  which  case  they  have  "substantive- 
loqical  meaning",  or- to  instructional  content,  in  whicn  case 
they  have  "instruction^l-loqical  weaninq***  A  summary  of 
these  ca  teqor  ies  wi  tt  examples  from  the  observed 
interactions  is  provided- below  in  Table  3* 
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.Table  3 

Communicative  functions  of  Pedagogical  Moves 


Logical-  *1eaninqs  Cuteqories 


Defining 


Fact-stating 


Nonvercaliy  DemonstratinQ 


Veioally  Densonstrdtina 


Explaining 


Examples 


WfiatU  IfiS  letter  on 


M: 


F: 


M : 


Mi 


LCD  21  it' 


Ygah4  Quns.    That ^3 

stbai  kalis  Lbi'uIEh 
in* 

Thg  tablets  a  littUj 

ty.aai7"isn*t~it? 

B2  y.ou  reree^ber  tna_t  ? 
Yeah,   but  itj.s  not  ' 

Uis'aaae  usiabi. 

Find  an  WXW.  Uhera 
is  the  "X"? 
(locates  fcl2ck  with 

That's  right. 

Let  ae  stic*  *a  fsta 
mo£.e  and  and  then 
£ou~can  sg£  how  eas^ 

ills  flCCnS^bi" 

RQd  I'm  aotjQa  gut 
the  big  tall" 

j/a  gonna  taKe 

tie  nt£is7"tiox 

c.y.Ua£§rs  aQd  I^n 
Sonna  gut  them 

thai  s^ali 

together  because 

lEsiiiiTditULsuL 

You  never  know  wnat 

IL~~U  il"x2J  iaalt" 
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Cpininq  and/:>r  Just  if  viom 


hating  Positively 


fating  Ngqatively 


Soliciting  a  Positive 
or  Negative  Ratine 


leak* 

Cr    Her&'s  a*** 
C :     ne^s  torrible ♦ 

H:   Q&,  ttiatia  aeauUlul* 

(referring  to  picture 
child  made) 

F:    Vou^re  righj* 

C:    That  one  zero. 

M:    Mo,  that's  3n  "X". 

c:    LU£  ibis? 
F:    Yeah,  oKay. 

M:   laat  ualciias  lUdi  ans? 

C:  yeah. 


Extra-Logical*  Heanincs  Categories 


Examples 


Giving  Drdsrs 


AsKin^  to  be  Directed 


Soliciting  a  Repetition 


leeninq  Permission 


Comply  im 


F: 
H: 

C: 
M: 


F: 

C: 
F: 


n  i 

H-  I 

Pi 


then  count  th£  next 
Htt£* 

What  Kind  of  cajng 

What  do  you  want  to  do? 

am? 

Duah  bey  bey. 
Kbit? 

EUt  Mojn,  can  *e  i^latX 
another  3§n*  a f t£r ? 

Daddy  help* 

Now  find  a  red 
square* 
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* 


C: 


( based  on  M's 
reaction  it  is 


assumed  that  the 
Very  qood,  ok^y! 


ProvidinQ  an  Alternative 


Wouii  you  like  to 
read  rce  a  story? 
Xea  read  it  ♦ 


^*ot  Complying 


JoKing 


M: 
C: 


F: 


Put  it  over  there* 


Hey,  you're  getting 
to  be  a  pro* 
(l&uifca) 


Word  ?lay 


M: 


Oh  the  draqonfs 

roaring* 

RoooBaar! 


EiSIS*  The  &oves  provided  as  examples  for  each  category 
are  underlin&a*  Some  additional  moves  are  included  to 
clarify  the  verbal  context  in  which  coding  judgements  were 
made*  Solicitations  are  ."oded  in  terms  of  the  function  they 
are  intended  to  elitit,  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  function 
tney  express* 

The  first  six  categories  of  logical  meanings  are  used  to 
code  ccaraunicctivG  functions  associated  with  either 
substantive  or  instructional  content*  ?he  last  three 
catecories  ar*  only  coL'cd  in  conjunction  with  instructional 
content  * 

Extr^*louical  waning  categoric  are  coded  only  in 
association  with  instructional  content* 


tiutiUatial  Itaasacileas  are  monologues  or  3ialoquas 
— whioh  focus  on  a  particular  topic*  These  transactions  can 
be  as  short  as  cne  move*  Ly  one  speaker  or  they  can  last  for 
as  many  moves  as  the  nialogue  continues  to  revolve  around  a 
specific  content  area*  Typos  of  educational  transactions 
sre  ident  if  iei  by  their  content  orientation  ( i*  a* ,  t  he 
substantive  or  instructional  nature  of  the  topic  being 
discussed)  and  fry  tr,eir  ^ur.tion  {i*e*,  the  number  of  moves 
they  contain)*       *  complete  description  of    how  educational 
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transactions  were  deterninetf  and  the  types  of  educational 
transactions  that  were  analysed  is  provided  in  the  section 
on  Edji£aiiorial  Transaction:;  in  the  HethQ<J§  and  Procedures 
chapter*  Table  u  bele^  indicates  the  categories  used  to 
identify  educational  -transactions  and  provides  soae 
examples* 

Table  M 

M.ajcr  Types  of  Educational  Transactions  Uitti  Examples  Froa 

Parent/Child  Interactions 


Tyoe'of  Content  Orientation  Exa.v^les 


Substantively  Oriented 

(The  topic  of  conversation 
is  substantive  content) 


C:    Uhat  is:  a  pair? 

F;  Ha? 

Uhat  Is  a  pair? 

A  pair  is  two  tnincj 
that  so  together* 


Instruction3lly  Oriented 
( Ihe  topic  of  conversation 
is  instructional  content*) 


C:    Then  we  can  play 

checkers  after  this* 

F;  AlriQht. 

C;     Ah,  qood* 


:ominod  Orientation 
< The- topic  of  conversation  is 
conveyed  by  G.ovf.*s  that 
combine  substantive  content 
witn  instructional  content*) 
content  * )  t 


C:  Uhere? 

M;     Riqht  on  top  of  the 
triangle*   'Right  on 
top  9?  ho*<**  See 
here*    It*s  right  on 
top  of  that  yellow 
trianqle  ri9ht  here* 

C:  Ummm 

M:    That's  it*    Now  we 
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need  another  one  next 
to  It.    fciqht  on  top 
of  these  blae  ones* 

C:    Okay  h*te* 


Mot  Predominantly  Orienttd 
(the  predominant  topic  ol 
conversation  is  not 
substantive  content, 
instructional  content  or 
combined  content.) 


Ms    Stand    *e&  up  and 
show  rae  what  are  the 
same  and  whit  aren't 

C:    Um*    See,  these-  are 
two  "Xs*,  see? 

M:  Okay* 

Zt    Okay?  (child  placed 
another  block) 

Thatfs  the  sane. 

Yeah* 

M:    Very  qood*  Okay* 


Type  of  Curation 


InPuts 

(Cn^  or  more  rroves  by  cne 
speaker  ) 


Briet  Transactions 

(Two  spacers  and  two 
tc  three  ntfves) 


Examples 


M:    Here  ya  qo*  (Qxves 
toy  to  C* ) 

Ps    Hoy  we're  aotta  put 
yellow  ones  in, 
yellow  triangles  in 
to  fit  those  white 
triangles* 

H:  uhat's  that  qonna  beV 
C:    The  part  for  the  do<3* 


Moderate  Transactions 
(Two  speakers  and  fou,r 
tc  seven  moves) 


Fs 
C: 

MS 


But  Dad,  but  I  don't 
have  any  help* 


You  want  some  help? 
Yeah* 


What  color?  What 
color? 

fteh. 
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xtended  transactions 
{Two  speakers  and  eiqht 
or  more  moves* ) 


Mi 


F : 


Fs 

C: 

F: 
C: 

Ms 


Red? 

Kahnee,  reh! 

1*11  tell  you  what* 
T  aot  a  qooi  idea* 

Hey*  I  cot  a  good 
idea, 

fUriqht,  I'll  put 
one  and  you  put  one* 

I  qot  a  good  idea* 
We  both  do  it,  hah? 

Sounds  great  to  ate* 

(refers  to  picture 
of  a  turtle)  He 
looks  aad* 

Maybe  he  doesn*  t 
want  to  get  out 
the  water.  Hyiikes 
his  ho*e  andxHuey 
took  Mm  oujr  o£  his 
hoae*    Ke^Ants  to 
go  back . 


Ci    Why  did  he? 

Ms    Why  did  he  what? 
teke  hln  ou. - 

Cs  Yeah* 

Ms    Just  to  play  *itft 
hia*    He's  probably 
conn  a  send  hi*  tack 
kinda  like  you  did 
last  last  S'j&ser  with 
the  crabs  you  found* 
You  let  *ep  qo  back 
hose* 

Cs  *  k'ny  did  I? 

Ms    Cause  you  wanted  him 
to  qo  back  to  nls 
Hommy* 
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3^S£2£iDEl*£  vajiafclg?  -jMfer  to  the  qeneral  demographic 
characteristics  and  individual  attributes  of  the  sample  of 
individuals  tn it  were  observed*  Demographic  data  was 
collected  for  the  vari*&i**s  of  children*s  a  m  parents*  aqe 
and  sex,  the  in cone  i«?vel  of  the  families,  the  present 
occupation  of  ooth  parents,  the  previous  occupation  of  the 
mother,  and  the  educational  levels  attained  by  both  parents. 
The  amount  of  preschopl  experience  that  the  children  had  was 
ascertained  in  terms  of  the  number  of  aonths,  the  tiunL  of 
days  per  week,  and  the  number  of  hours  per  day  that  the 
cnild  had  attended  presrt,ooi,  Parents  were  also  Interviewed 
□siftQ  a  semi -structured  ^elf-reoort  instrument,  developed  by 
tioraa  Ratiin  and  Hanna  Sonqiiist  (1968),    called  the  £22QiIiI£ 

ttaae  ^Qttitaaatat  Scale  (CHts>,  the  cnts  provided  additional 
information  a  tout  tfce  various  sources  of  cognitive 
stimulation  available  to  trie  child  in  the  home*  Although 
the  results  of  the  CKES  ioi  mothers  and  fathers  will  not  be 
reported  on  extensively  in  this  study,  the  total  score 
ootained  by  each  parent  was  used  to  provide  a  >e£ns  of 
compar iny  groups  of  parents* 
, 

D^klilX  Jtaut  5s  a  tr^tni  utilized  to  indicate  that  tr*e 
sample  of  families  involved  in  this  study  are  being 
described  and  couared  in  terms  of  the  sex  and  developmental 
status  of  the  preschooler  they  weie  observed  interacting 
with*  The  three  ianily  qroups  established  for  this  study 
were:    (1)  families  *itt  normally  developing  troys  {^DE),  (?) 
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families  with  normally  developing  girls  ( NOG),  and  ( 3) 
f sallies  with  d&velop$entally  delayed  boys  (DEB>* 

B£££l2£2*Dlai  is  a  term    used  to  indicate  that  the 

children  observed  wore  functioning  on  different 
developmental  levels.  In  terms  of  their  present  capacities 
to  function  In  preschool  programs*  Sixteen  of  the  families 
who  were  observed  had  either  normally  developing  boys  (NOB) 
or  normally  developing  girls  (NDG),  all  of  whom  were 
participating  in  reaular  preschool  programs*  Seven  of  the 
families  who  were  observed  had  developaentally  delayed  boys 
(DDB)  who  had  special  needs  and,  therefore,  vere  presently 
involved  In  preschool  programs  that  provided  special 
supportive  services** 

l£5i  X&Xi3!>l££  ar*  scores  obtained  by  children  on  the 
various  testing    procedures  that    are  used    for  this  study* 

Each  child  was  given  the  Seabed  Eiclatfi  £fi£3feulUX  Uai 
(PPVT)  and  received  a  mental  age  score  (MA)  which  was  one  of 
the  test  variables  for  this  study*  In  addition,  mothers  of 
all  children  were  interviewed  a bo J t  their  children* 5 
developmental  status  using  the  £jegchool  Att§£nnent  Record 
(PAR)*  The  attainment  a^e  score  (ftA)  calculated  fron  (he 
reported  behavioral  accomplishments  of  each  child  was 
another  test  variable*  After  the  parents  had  tauaht  the 
blocK  sorting  task  to  their  children,  the  experimenter  uave 
the  chi lor en    two  test    blocks  to    place  and    asked  them  to 
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justify  those  placements*  the  points  obtained  by  each  child 
for  their,  correct  placement*  and  for  their  correct  verbal 
justifications*  were  summed  to  determine  the  blocs  sorting 
tasK  (SSI)  score  for  each  parent/child  dyad* 

fcaucatiaifeliz    atieaisi    activities      are  activities 

undertaken  In  order  to  promote  teaching  and/or  learning 
experiences*  For  this  study  two  educationally  oriented 
activities  were  engaged  In;  {1)  a  semi -struct ured  free*play 
activity  <SSFP),  and  (2)  a  structured  block  sorting  task 
(SBST)* 

TasK  variables  refer  to  certain  aspects  of  the  two 
different  activities  *  that  parents  and  their  chl ldren 
participated  In,  which  .»re  either  considered  as  possible 
sources  of  systematic  error*  '  or  which  are  considered  as 
useful  measures  of  variance  between  family  groups* 

-  The  task  variables  £or  the'  semi-structured  tree-play 
situation  <SSfP)  are:  { 1 )  the  total  niaber  of  toYs  used 
during  each  parent/child  Interaction,  (2)  the  number  of  more 
complex  toys  used,  {"hard  loys")  and  (3)  the  number  of  less 
cotaplax  t^ys  jstd  {"easy  tcys").  (A  complete  description  of 
"easy"  versus  "hard"  toys  can  be  found  in  the  chapter  three, 

Hfit&ads  and  Etacsaates ) • 

Ih*.'  task  variables  for  the  structured  block  sorting  tasK 
(SSSI)  were:    (1)  the  t«tk  taught  { h  or  8 ),  {2)  the  oraer  in 
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which  the  tasks  were  ^rtsented  to  the  chili  (e»Q»,  task  A 
first*  task  B  second,  or  vice  versa),  (3)  the  order  in  which 
parents  were  observed  interact inq  with  their  children  (e»q», 
mother  first  session,  father  second  session,  or  vice  versa), 
and  (U)  the  f3B.ily  group  that  the  observed  dyad  belonged  to 
(e.q.,  families  with  ND9,  etc.).  (For  a  complete 
description  of  the  blcck  sortinq  task  see  the  UatUalS  aai 
Pl2££iUI££  chapter. ) 
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[axcaitifisas. 

As  is  clear    froa  the  review  cf  the    literature  there  are 

few  studies  which    have  focused  on  devexoping    or  perfecting 

systems    f  or      observing    parent /preschooler  interactions* 

Research         studies         describing        and/or  comparing 

* 

teaching/learning  interactions  between  mother/child  and 
father /child  dyads  are  also  scarce*  The  following 
hypotheses  reflect  these  needs*  All  the  hypotheses  under 
investigation  have  been  stated  In  the  null  form* 

EaiSOt  QU£*J&nc£S 

,  When  parents  are  teaching  their  own  preschool -aged 
children:  * 

ti£BQtb££l£  I  there  will  be  no  significant  differences 
between  the  proportions  for  each  of  the  discourse  variables 
coded  for  parents,  in  each  of  the  three  family  groups* 
»  £££0t&£§ls  2  There  will  be  no  significant  differences 
between  the  proportions  for  each  of  the  discourse  variables 
coded  for  mother's,  and  the  proportions  coded  for  fathers* 

JlXfiStEHtsiS  3  There  will  be  no  significant  ditferences 
between  the  proportions  for  each  of  the  disccurse  variables 
ceded  for  parents  durinq  each  of  the  two  activities:  (1)  a 
semi -structured  free-pl^y  activity,  and  (2)  a  structured 
blocK  sorting  task  activity* 

£x£&t!l&£l£  ft  There  will  be  nonsignificant  differences 
between  tha  proportions  cf    types  of  educational  transaction 
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that  parents  In  each  of  the  three  family  groups  participated 
In* 

diaatElSSiS  §  There  will  be  no  significant  differences 
between  the  proportions  of  typos  of  educational  transactions 
tnat  mothers  or  fathers  participated  In  when  they  were 
teaching  their  preschool  children* 

t&fio thesis    £  There    will  be    no  significant  differences 
between  the  proportions  of  types  of  educational  transactions^ 
that  parents    participated  In    during  the    two  educationally 
oriented  activities* 

fciZUQtlli5lS  2  there  will  be  no  significant  differences  In 
Interactive  effects  between  family  group,  parent's  sex/role, 
and  the  activity  being  engaQec  in,  on  the  proportions  for 
each  of  the  discourse  variables  co^ed  for  parents  or  on  the 
proportions  of  types  cf  educational  transactions  parents 
partlcloate  In* 

G&iU  Difl£rea£e£ 

When  preschool  children  are  being  taught  by  their  parents: 

H££Othes^s  t  There  will  be  no  significant  differences 
between  the  proportions  of  discourse  variables  coded  for  the 
children  In  the  three  different  family  groups. 

£  There  will  be  no  significant  differences 
between  the  proportions  lor  each  of  the  discourse  variables 
coded  for  children  Interacting  with  their  mothers,  and  with 
their  fathers* 

!i££2th£5l£  10  There  wall  be  no  significant  differences  in 
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the  prouortions  of  discourse  variables  coded  for  children 
during  each  of  the  two  activities:  (1)  a  semi ^structured 
free-play  activity*  and  (2)  a  structured  blocK  sorting  task 
activity. 

tt£&Qltl£Si&  11  There  will  be  no  significant  differences 
between  the  proportions  of  types  of  educational  transactions 
that  children  in  the  three  different  family  qroups 
participate* 

HlE££!lSt£i£  L*  There  will  be  no  significant  differences  in 
the  proportions  of  types  of  educational  transactions  that 
children  participate  in  when  they  are  interacting  with  their 
mothers  or  -their  fathers* 

H£fig££££i2  11  There  will  be  no  significant  differences 
between  the  proportions  of  types  of  educational  transactions 
that  children  participate  in  during  the  two  activities* 

iilE£Ltl£§l£  iH  There  will  be  no  significant  difference?  in 
the  interactive  effects  between  fa mi ly  group*  parent *s 
sex/role*  and  the  activity  being  engaged  in*  on  the 
proportions  for    eafch  of  the    discourse  variables    coded  for 

children    or  on    the    proportions    of  types    of  educational 

r 

transactions  children  participate  in* 

When  mothers    are  teaching  the    block  sorting  task    to  their 

chiiji^aj 

^  Rothes  is      15      Tnere      will      be     no  significant 
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relationship  between  the  block  sorting  task  score  obtained 
by  children  in  each  of  the  three  family  groups,  and  the 
proportions  of  discourse  variables  coded  for  their  mothers 
during  the  two  educationally  oriented  activities* 

£x&2£&ksl§  1£  There  will  be  no  significant  relationship 
between  the  block  sorting  task  scores  obtained  by  children 
in  each  of  the  three  family  groups,  and  the  proportions  of 
types  of  educational  transactions  that  their  mothers 
participated  in  • 

When  fathers  teach  the  block  sorting  task  to  their 
r  children: 

NEfiSLkSSiS  XI  There  will  be  no  significant  relationship 
between  the  block  sorting  task  score  obtained  by  children  in 
each  of  the  three  family  groups,  and  the  proportions  of 
discourse  variables  coded  for  their  fathers  during  tne  two 
educationally  oriented  activities. 

£&22!k§£i£  3U  There  will  be  no  significant  relationship 
,  between  the  block  sorting  task  scores  obtained  by  children 
in  each  of  the  three  family  groups,  and  the  proportions  of 
types  of  educational  transactions  that  their  fathers 
participated  in* 

£E2£E§5ltE22iJCt  E£lali2Q^5i££  For  Children 

When  cniiaren  are  being  tau<5ht  the  block  sorting  task  by 
their  noth^rs; 
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Ul£fit!l£Sl£  12  There  will  *>e  no  significant  relationship 
between  the  block  sortinq  tasK  score  obtained  by  childrenin 
each  of  the  tnree  family  groups*  and  the  proportions  of 
discourse  variables  coded  for  those  chxiaren  during  the  two 
educationally  oriented  activities* 

U£Uttttl££i&  2£  there  will  be  no  significant  relationship 
between  the  block  sorting  task  score  obtained  by  children  in 
each  of  the  three  family  groups*  and  the  proportions  of 
types  of  educational  transactions  that  the  children 
participated  in  durina  the  two  educationally  oriented 
activities  • 

When  children  are  being  taught  the  block  sorting  task  by 
their  fathers?  * 

yicttttiesia  Zl  There  will  be  no  significant  relationship 
between  the  block  sortinq  task  score  obtained  by  children  in 
aach  of  the  three  family  groups*  and  the  proportions  of 
discourse  variables  coded  for  those  children  during  the  two 
educationally  oriented  activities* 

il5ta2lD£5i5  22  There  will  be  no  significant  relationship 
between  the  block  sortinq  task  score  obtained  by  children  in 
each  of  the  three  family  groups*  and  the  proportions  of 
types  of  educational  transactions  that  those  children 
particioated  in  durinq  the  two  educationally  .oriented 
activities  * 
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Chapter  III 
METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Subsets 

* 

Subjects  for  this  study  consisted  of  twenty~three  middle- 
class  Preschoolers  and  their  parents*  Sixteen  of  the 
families  had  normally  developing  children  (NDC),  eight  of 
which  were  boys  (NOB)  and  eiqht  of  which  were  qirls  ( NDG)* 
The  remaining  seven  families  had  developmentally  delayed 
boys  ( DDB)  • 

All  of  the  children  ranoed  in  aqe  from  3*-0  to  5*<ljyears, 
cape  froa  intact  families *  and  had  both  fathers  and  mothers 
who  were  willing  to  participate  in  the  study*  In  order  to 
quality  as  suojects,  children  had  to  be  participating  in  a 
regular  preschool  school  Program  or, be  involved  in  a  special 
education  preschool  program • 
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Children  were  considered  to  be  developing  normally  if 
they  were  participating  in  a  regular  preschool  proqraa, 
obtained  an  intelligence  quotieht  score  of  100  or  above  on 
the      Eeabodx    Ei  Vogafeul^rx     l£St     and    i£  their 

communication  score  on  th?  EtS££filSSi  SttaiaSSDl  was 
10  or  above* 

Children  were  considered  developmental!/    delayed  if  they 

were  participatinq    in  preschool    programs^  desiqned    to  meet* 

their  special  needs,  obtained  an  intelligence  quotient  score 

below  9S  on  the  Peabadx  £i££ij£e  VocabuiajY  ?£§t,    and  scored 

below    10  on    the  communications    section    of  the  SxgSCboaX 
* 

ftttatdSSSl  E££2I£i*  Scores  for  communications  skills  were 
selected  because  language  development  is  generally  regarded 
both  as  an  index  of  coanitive  development  and  as  one  of  the 
crucial  determinants  of  that  development  (Schlesinger, 
197V1962:  Sdwards,  1973:  Morehead  &  Ingram,  1973;  Vygotsky, 
193^/1962 )  *  furthermore ,  a  child's  level  of  language 
development  influences  the  verbal  behaviors  that  adults  use 
wnen  interact inq  with  that  child  ( Berko-Sleason,  1979: 
Dolley,  Koqan  &  Tyler,  1973;     Snow,    1977)*      Table  5 

indicates  the  chronological  ages  and  the  test  scores  for  the 
children  who  participated  in  this  study.* 

provided  in  Table  S,  the  23 
this  study    net  the  grouping 


As  is  clear  from  the, data 
children  who    participated  in 
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criteria  used  for  determining  suitability  for  this  study* 

Table  5 

Chronological  Aqes  and  Test  Scores  for  Three  Groups  of 

Preschoolers 

Normally  DevelcPinq  Delayed 


Girls 

oys 

Boys 

4ft       HW  iM  ill  ***  Hi 

COMM 

CA** 

13 

CA     fa"  COM** 

1 

<t4 

148 

,12.0 

49 

110 

"ToTo"" 

46 

93 

8.0 

2 

us 

115 

11.0 

44 

130 

11.0 

52 

76 

7.5 

3 

42 

114 

10.0 

53 

122 

13.3 

52 

39 

6.5 

4 

19  • 

120 

12.0 

46 

126 

10.0 

43 

59 

7.0 

5 

52 

106 

11.5 

52 

135 

11.0 

60 

31 

7.0 

6 

42 

145 

12.0 

52 

115 

12.5 

47 

54 

4.5 

7 

43 

11C 

10.0 

57 

144 

12.0 

56 

^73 

9.0 

6 

53 

130 

1C.5* 

60 

122  . 

10.0 

M 

47 

124 

11.0 

52 

126 

11.0 

51 

61 

7.0 

=  =  = 

xssx== 

chronol09lcal 

age 

In  months. 

E*£tUt£  VfiClbUlatX  ^  score.  C0MM*  coaaCmication  score  on 
£t£££!iC2l  aiUiGSent  Regord.    %f  mean. 

Parents ♦  4 

The  sample  of  parents  who  participated  \\%  this  study  were 
middle-class ,  Caucasian,  fairly  affluent,  and  well  educates. 
As  a  grcup,  the  parents  of  the  developmental  delayed  boys 
tended  to  &a  soaewtiat  ycunaer^  sliqtitly  less  educated,  and 
less  affluent  than  the  parent^  of  tha  notnaMy  developing 
children.  Ir>5  differences  btst^en  the  patent  qroubs  were 
minimal  and  generally  did  not  relate  to  variations  in 
-children's  test*  scores  or  to  the  proportions  of  discourse 
variables  coded  for  their  interactions. 
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3  The  roean  aqe  tor  the  mothers  with  normally  developing 
children  (NDC)  was  31  years  and  5  months  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  2  years  and  1  month*  The  mean  aqe  for  the 
fathers  of  NDC  was  33  years  and  10  months  (  JQ  2  years*  3 
months)*  The  inean  aces  of  parents  with  developmentally 
delayed  boys  ( DOB  >  woe  slightly  lower*  The  mean  aqe  for 
tnese  ©others*  was  29  yeais  ano  7  months  <  £fi  2  '  years*  3 
months)  and  the  mean  aqe  for  these  fathers*  was  32  years  and 
2  months  (  SQ  3  years*  7  months)* 

Significant  correlations  were  obtained  between  mothers* 
chronological  age  (CA)  and  the  block  sort  test  (EST)  scores 
achieved  when  mothers  taught  their  normally  developing  boys 
(  a  *  t=  *C£*  '&  <*0a)*  as  well  as  for  the  mental  age 
scores  obtained  by  those  normally  developing  boys*  on  the 
Eea&al*  Eictuu  fcacabttlaL*  lest  <  t  ■  *&o*  +  c  <*009).  it 

appears  that  for  the  normally  developing  boys  in  this  study* 
having  in  older  mother  vas  advantageous*  Why  this  *as  so* 
and  if  it  would  hold  true  for  other  samples*  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  data  that  are  available  far  this  study* 
In  any  case;  the  correlations  between  mothers*  CA  and 
children's  9ST  scores  or  MA  scores  were  not  significant  for 
normally  dovelopinq  qlris  or  for  developmentally  delayed 
boys* 

with  the  exception  of  one  family*  all  the  parents  who 
participated jin  this    study  had  not  been    married  before  and 
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were  the  natural  parents  of  the  children  that  were  observed. 

One  father    was  a  stepfather    who  had    been  *  member    of  the 

family  for  the  past  three  years*      Almost  all  of  the  parents 

owned    their    own    homes*       The     fathers    tended    to  have 

c 

.professional  or  managerial  level  occupations;  a  few  had  hid 
technical  traininq  and  were  skilled  laborers;  one  father  was 
a  farmer*  All  of  the  parents  had  graduated  high  schobl; 
mast  had  attended  college,  and  the  majority  had  graduated 
from  college*  Several  parents  had  begun  graduate  studies  or 
had  already  achieved  advanced  degrees*  Most  of  the  mothers 
were  full time  nomemafcers  at  the  time  of  this  study,  although 
many  of  them  had  had  jobs  previously*  Table  6  below, 
indicates  the  educational  and  occupational  levels  of  the 
parents  who  participated  in  this  study* 

Table  6 

Educational  and  Occupational  Levels  for  three  Groups  of 

families 

•* 

FAMILIES  WITH 

tics        tii£  aau 

F         M  F 

0  it  2 
0         0  1 

0  10 

1  1  2 
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tli:3&£51  Lev 3^  d f  Education  At ta J.ne<J 

tfiqh  Sch.  qrad.  CI  0 

Technical  Sch.  10  2 
•  arati. 

Attenjei  2      1  1  . 
C,o liege  - 

College  $rad.  at  2 
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Graduate  10         2     1  11 

Studies 

Masters  Degree  0     0        11        0  1 

Doctorate  er  0     2        0  *00 

equivalent 

Zt&mt  Sssafiitisoai  isxsl 

Homeaaker  SO         6      0         6  0 

Seai-sklllec  10         0      0        0  0 

technician  or  0      2         0      0         0  3 

Skilled  worker 

Managerial  13         11  10 

or  equivalent 

Professional  11         12        0  3 

( no  Doctorate ) 

Professional  C     2         0      5         0  1 

(Doctorate  or 
equivalent ) 

None   *  2      NA        1      NA        3  Nft 

suiied  0     :;a      0     Nft      2  na 

Managerial  or  2     NA       2  1  Nft 

equivalent 

Professional  «     Nft       5     Nft       1  NA 

(no  Doctorate) 

J*Qte.  **aotners.  F*fathers.  N.A  «  Qftt 
Sililii  «o rK  «  Waitress,  Clark,  etc.  Ifi£!iat£ia!l  2t  £*Ulxl 
•at^fct  "x  ftjtonobile  Mechanic,  faraer.  Carpenter, 
Electrician,  etc.  Banacerial  or.  taulyalgnt  *  Store  Manager, 
Restaurant  Hostess,  Junior  Executive,  Secretary,  etc. 
£r.2i£££laa&i  (QC  2fi££e££L§i  *  Nurse,  Engineer,  Teacher,  etc. 
Erof sessional  ( Do.c£g.r.a  te  or.  eSulviiSDS.)  *  Medical  Doctor, 
Lawyer,  Psycttoloqlst,  Cclleqe  Professor,  etc.  NOG  * 
Normally  developing  girls  (n  *  6),  N0&  *  Noraally  developing 
boys-  (q  =  8),  D08  *  Cevciopaentally  delayed  boys  (q  =  7). 

The  yearly  Incoee  ranue  for  the  families  Involved  in  tnls 
stutfy  was  froa  just  under  $13,000    to  over  $40,000  per  year. 
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Ihe  najority  of  the  lartilies  had  incoaes  ranqinq  $11,000  to 
$uo,000  (see  7a tie  7  for  Jistribution  of  Inca&e  levels). 

Tsrble  7 

Distribution  of  Family  Income  Levels  for  Three  Graup-s  of 

Families 

Income         Families  with         Families  with         Families  with 
Level  KCG  MD3  DDS 

per  year 


$10,000  or  1                             0  l 
less 

$U,000  to  2                             1  5 
$20,000 

$21,000  to  U                                 U  1 
S  110,000 

$bl,000  or  1                              3  0 

more  * 

HOG  -  normally  developing  girls,    NDB    =  normally 

developing  boys,  DDB  ~  developmentally  delayed  boys. 


^£crui t^ent  of  subjects. 

A  list  Df  intact  raddle-class  families  with  normally 
developing  preschoolers  was  obtained  from  a  local  suburban 
nursery  schDOl*  Twenty-six  parents  were  contacted  by  phone 
and  sixteen  agreed  to  participate.  Of  thfe  ten  who  refused, 
nine  cited  sch&dulina  difficulties  as  the  reason  for  the 
refusal.  In  mozt  ot  U.t-se  instances,  either  botri  parents 
worked  or  the  lather's  wdtK  schedule  was  too  hectic  or 
erratic  to  guarantee  hie  participation.  Only  o/ie  set  Df 
parents  refused    because  of    their  reljctance'  to  be  videD* 
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taped* 

The  participation  of  middle-class  families  with 
developrnentally  delayed  preschoolers  was  more  difficult  to 
obtain*  Due  to  recent  privacy  legislation,  direct  contact 
between  the  principal  investigator  ana  the  parents  was  not 
possible  ana  therefore  administrators  and  teachers  had  to  be 
used  as  liaisons  to  parents.  This  indirect  communication 
systes  was  generally  Inefficient  ana  Ineffective* 
Superintendents  or  Director:  of  Pupil  Personnel  from  nlfte 
public  schools  were  contacted  to  no  avail*  Eiaht  directors 
of  preschool  Intervention  programs  that  were  not  affiliated 
with  public  schools  were  also  contacted  and  one  family  was 
obtained  from  these'  sources*  Two  pediatricians  and  sixteen 
Individ jaffc,  wnose  qroup  membership  or  professional 
lnvolvjp^nt  In  related  fields  brought  them  In  contact  with 
special  children,  were  £lso  contacted*  Us  a  result  of  the 
cooperation  and  interest  of  the  two  pediatricians,  51 
parents  were  contacted  by  mall  (see  appendix  P  for  letter  to 
parents).  Those  who  responded  positively  were  contacted  by 
phono  in  order  to  raaKe  appropriate  arrangements  and  to  check 
on  the  suitability  of  tfce  family* 

Eleven  families  who  ftad  Indicated  their  willingness  to 
participate  were  seen,  tc?steJ  and  taped*  Of  these  only  seven 
proved  suitable  for  inclusion  in  this  study*  Two  boys  scored 
aoove    our  test    criteria    for    the  developmen tally  celayed 
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population  3nd  one  boy  wa:s  too  old*  Two  children  wars  Qirls 
whose  chronological  aqe  rind  developmental  levels  were  too 
disparate  to  permit  considering  th*m  as  a  group*  They  could 
not  be  inclutfbd  with  th*>  boys  since  early  analyses  indicated 
that  there  were  soi&e  significant  differences  between 
chiloren*  which  were  related  to  their  sex*  Therefore*  for 
this  study  only  the  results  of  interactions  between  seven 
developnen tally  delayed  boys  and  thair  parents  will  be 
reported* 

Settings  and  £gu lament  for  Laboratory  Sessions 

Sattiaaa  tan  iafcaLaiSL*  sessiaas. 

All  sessions  too*  place  in  a  room  equipped  with  a  one-way 
observation  window  through  which  the  video  taping  was  dons* 
All  of  the  normally  developing  children  (MDC)  and  their 
parents*  and  two  of  the  families  with  develoomentally 
delayed  boys  (Cub)  were  seen  at  the  University  Community 
Clinic  facility  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  the 
University  of  Hartford*  Three  of  our  families  with 
develcpjnentally  delayed  ooys  were  observed  at  the  Mystic 
Oral  School  in  Mystic*  Connecticut*  Two  other  families  with 
a^velopnentally  Jelayed  toys  were  observed  in  the  facilities 
of  the  Denartnent  of  £ ideational  Psychology  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  at  Storrs*  The  different 
laboratory  settinas  here    r*suired  in  order  to    minimise  tne 
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commuting  for  parents* 

Each  room  »as  provided  with  a  .  table  and  four  adjlt  sized 
straight  backed  chairs*  Two  chairs  were  placed  at  the  table 
at  right  angles  to  one  another  and  provided  seating  for  the 
parent  and  for  their  child.  The  third  chair  was  placed  next 
to  the  parent  and  the  box  of  free-play  toys  was  placed  on  It 
so  that  they  would  be  accessible*  the  remaining  chair  was 
placed  out  of  the  viewing  range  of  the  parent  and  Child  and 
the  block  sorting  materials  were  placed  on  it  after  they  had 
b^en  shown  to  the  parent* 

kn  ElectrovMce  dynamic  150  ohms  lavalier  microphone  was 
sol  *ted  on  the  ceilinq  and  lowered  over  the  seating  area 
with  a  five  foot  retractioLe  cord*  This  arrangement  made  it 
possible  to  have  the  microphone  between  the  two  speakers  yet 
out  of  their  direct  visual  fields*  the  microphone  was 
connected  to  an  Electrovoice  line  matching  transformer  and 
was  connected  to  an  aucio  amplifier*  For  monitorinq 
p  tmeses,  an  voice-coil  wall  speaker  and  baffle  were 
provided  in  the  observation  roora*  The  verbal  interactions 
were  transmitted  through  the  amplifier  into  a  monoPnonic 
cassette  tape  recorder* 

A  Sony    Video  Car&era  ,    which    included  a  tripod    and  zooa 
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Ion.?*  was  usee!  for  video  taping  the  sessions*  the  camera 
was  adjusted  to  accomodate  tor  the  reduced  llcht  available 
while  video  tapinu  throuoh  the  observation  window* 

The  televised  recordings  were  monitored  with  a  blacft  and 
white  video  play  bacK  unit* 

£he  SiiizS  true  tared  Free^Pla^  AgtJLvitjr 

SI§t£ri3ls* 

7he  semi~structured  free  play  segment  of  the  sessions  was 
delimited  by  the  toys  that  were  provided  to  parents*  and  by 
Instructions  that  *  they  use  those  toys  to  "show**  their 
children  wnew  ways  to  use  familiar  toys*  or  ho*  to  use 
unfamiliar  toys*** 

Toys  wers  selected  tc  t£  appropriate  to  the  skills  and 
interests  of  a  wide  ranye  of  preschoolers*  A  variety  of 
types  of  toys  were  provided  so  that  parents  could  find 
materials  for  teaching  purposes  which  they*  and  their 
children  would  either  te  familiar  with*  or  tnat  would 
capture  their  interests* 

a  lirqe  cardboard  box  was  used  as  the  toy  box*  The  toys 
contained  in  the  box  were: 
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(1*)  Four  puzzles  which  differed  In  their  levels  of 
difficulty. 

a*  ££bl£l££*  ^n  0  piece  Inset  puzzle*  Fisher  price 
Co* 

b*  ftatlbitt  1275*22*  A  10  piece  jiqsaw  puzzle* 
PlaysKool  Co* 

c*  Ifilia!tQ#  a  30  piece,  series  1  wooden  jiqsatr  puzzle* 
Philmar  Co. 

d.  Sli£lt2I£a  iitteaa#  t«<*29.  A  Hgsa*  puzzle  with  63 
extra  larqe* lnterlocklnq  cardboard  pieces*  Whitman 

(2.)    Three  books  having  different  levels  of  difficulty* 

a.  ^Kaufaan,  0*  Things  £n  m%  House*  New  York :  Golden 
Press,  1968* 

b*  \  Kraus,    R.       A  ygie    i£  to  Dig:      J  First    goojc  of 

Oef lni tlotig.    New  York:  Harper  6  Row ,  1952* 
r*  /  Yashiaa,    I*      CtQ*  Box*      New  York;    Viking  Press*. 
1955. 

(3*)    ten  toys  that  required  motor  manipulation  and  could  be 
used  for  constructions  purposes* 

a*  Ssali  £^aiS  and  Lace§,  »U70.  Kilton  Bradley  Co* 
Uooden  .beads  shaped  In  1/2  inch  cubes,  spheres,  and 
cylinders  in  -six  colors.    Two  lacas  were  provided. 

b.  EUxaiaal  Hi&aei  Read  SataU  SiactLSt  12"  •  Milton 
Bradley  Co*  Thirty  1  and  5/16  inch  wooden  blocks 
embossed  with  Disney  characters  and  alphabetic 
letters.  In  non-toxic  colors* 

c  £l2£tULSS*  Halsam  Co*,  a  division  of  Playskool. 
toy  contains  two  boards  for  inserting  small  tiles 
that  cane  in  four  colors  and  three  shapes. 

y hit man    Book,    Western  Publishing    Co* ,  Racine, 
Wisconsin  * 

e.  Eight  Crayola  Jum&o  C^a^ons,  Elmore  scent  * 
blnney  6  Smith  Co#  "Non-toxic  crayons! 

f .  I ru^tong  Ho-toll  Serai^ergssed  Crg yons ,  #9157. 
Milton~Bradley~Co. 

3*    £list-i;5lai  Mod£linc[  Cla£*      American  Art  Clay  Co. 

Non-toxic  clay  bars  In  four  colors* 

CusMon  Grie  5c£gsor£,     5  inch  clip  point,  #21155. 

J*L*  ^ammett  Co. 
i*    Twelve  sheets    of  Standard    White  Newsprint  Bi£e£> 

unrulad*  8  1/2  x  11  inches,  #10863.™  37l.  Nammett 

Co. 

SLSSIlJ:  Siug^All,  Borden,  Inc.  Four  fluid  ounces, 
squeeze  bottle  of~non-toxic  white  clue.  Borden, 
Inc  • 

(u.)  Four  toys  tha  required  conceptual  skills  and/or 
specific  rules* 

«*•    it*  tested  Qu^t*      A  Child  Guidance  Toy.      A  set  of 
six  "sided    plastic    cups      varying    in    size  from 
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smallest  to  largest*  These  caps  can  be  nested  Into 
each  other  by  size,  or  interlocked  and  stacked  by 
size* 

D*  ££££  t!2l£bing,  # J0tt80*  Creative  Playthings, 
Twenty -four  wooden  plagues,  2  and  3/6  inches 
square,  non~toxic*  Six  tvn»«  of  faces  are  silK 
.  screened  on  the  plaques  so  that  six  otrouos,  each 
containing  4  matching  plaques,  can  be  created* 

c*  Beaded  Alphabet,  tla*  Touch,  *Inc* ,  Albany ,  New 
York*  Manuscript  lower  case  letters  are  clued  on 
cardboard  cards* 

3*  Q!l§£fcsrs  aQli  5  other  SaE££*  i*l*0#  Milton  fcradley 
Co*  Set  includes  black  and  red  checkers,  a  pair  ot 
dice,  and  instructions  for  5  games  with  various 
rules  that  can  be  played  with  the  materials* 


The  toys  actually  used  by  each  dyad  were  recorded  and  the 
number  of  toys  usfed  w/*s  totaled  to  provide  a  comparative 
aeasure  of  variety*  for  analysis  purposes,  those  toys  that 
could  be  utilized  without  understanding  a  fixed  set  of 
rules,  or  which  did  not  require  abstract  conceptualizations, 
were  referred  to  as  "Easy  Toys***  Those  t&ys  which  involved 
the  use  of  game  rules,  and  abstract  conceptualizations,  were 
re^rred  to  as  "Hard  Tpys"*  Included  as  £as£  Iqjis  were:  the 
Verticle  and  Kabbit  puzzles  (la,  lb),  the  beads  and  laces 
(3a),  the  wooden  blocks  (3b),  the  coloring  book  and  crayons 
(3d,  3e,  t  3f),  the  clay  (3g),  the  scissors  (3hi,  the  glue 
(3j),  the  paper  (3i),  and  the  nested  cups  (tta)*  Included  as 
Hard  Zqh  were:  the  Toyto^n  and  Kittens  jigsaw  puzzles  (lc  6 
Id),  all  of  the  tooKs  (26,  2b,  &  2c),  the  Playtiles  (3c), 
the  face  Matching  game  <ub),  the  alphabet  cards  (Uc),  the 
Checkers  game,  and  the  dice  included  in  the  checkers  aane 
materials  (ad)* 

The  Structured"  £lcc&  Sort incj  Task  Activity 
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fUocfc  sowing  tas&  Eaterials* 

The  identical  materials  were  used  for  both  versions  of 
the  task*  Only  the  sorting  criteria*  and  therefore*  the 
instruction  cards  were  altered* 

Fourteen  wooden  blocks  were  painted  ana  Barked  so  that 
each  block  could  be  categorized  by  its  attributes  of  color* 
shape*  heiqht*  or  lettar  mark*  The  four  colors  used  to 
— p^int-the  £loc*s  were  yellow*  blue*  green*  and  red*  All 
blocks  were  finished  with  a  coat  of  polyurethane  to  protect 
\  thea  from  wear*  Blocks  were  either  "tail*  (3  1/2  inches)  or 
\  "short*  (1  and  3/^  Inches)  and  also  either  cylindrical 
Wt#f£ns  or  rectangularly  shaped*  ^ach  block  had  either  a 
white  letter  HX*  cr  **C**  painted  on  both  of  its  ends*  Eiqht 
blocKs  were  placed  in  e  transparent  plastic  baq  with  an 
instruction  card  and  presented  to  the  parent  as  the  blocks 
to  use  tc  teach  the  task*  An  additional  four  blocks  were 
contained  separately  in  a  smaller  Plastic  bag*  Parents  were 
told  that  these  "extra  blocks"  were  to  be  presented  to  the 
child  for  Placement  once  the  Parent  felt  the  child 
understood  the  sorting  task*  Two  blocks  were  withheld  by 
trie  experimenter  for  Pur  oses  of  "testing*  the  child  at  the 
end  of  this  structured  £eQment  of  the  session *- Parents  were 
Informed*  that  after  the  child  had  Placed  the  fojr  "extra 
blocks*1*  the  experimenter  would  appear  and  ask  the  child  to 
add  two  n-ore  blocks  to  the  groupings  and  to  verbally  justify 
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their  placement  of  these  "testing*  blocks*  (The  form  us*d 
for  recording  the  blcck  sort  in q  task  test  results  is 
provided  in  Appendix  £♦) 

The  Inside  ot  an  6  1/2  inch  by  11  inch  box  top  was 
partitioned  into  four  equal  sections  *  Two  strips  of 
intersecting  3/u  inch  masking  tape  were  used  to  forjn  the 
partitioned  sections*  This  box  top  served  as  the  surface  on 
which  the  block  sort  Qroupinqs  were  positioned*  The  four 
sections  helped  to  emphasize  that  four  different  groupings 
had  to  be  constructed* 

Before  the  start  of  the  Partent/child  interaction *  each 
parent  was  taken  into  the  Dlayrooro  in  order  to  familiarize 
him  or^her  with  the  settinq.  to  explain  the  format  of  the 
session*  and  to  show  him  or  her  the  available  toy  materials* 
The  experimenter  then  sat  down  at  the  table*  invited  the 
parent  to  join  her »  and  proceded  to  demonstrate  the 
particular  version  of  the  blocK  sort  task  that  W3S  to  be 
taught  te  the  child*  The  eight  teaching  blocks  and  the 
instruction  care  were  shown  to  the  parent.  The  experimenter 
then  began  sorting  the  blocks  into  the  aPprcpriate  foat 
groupings*  Each  matching  set  of  two  blocks  was  carexully 
placed  in    one  cf  the  partitioned    sections  of  the    box  top* 
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While  settinq  up  the  blocks  the  experimenter  explained  the 
grouping    criteria    beinq    used,    and    called    the    parent  fs 

attention  to  bath  the  relevant    and  irrelevant  attributes  of 

v 

the  blacks*  If  it  was  the  child's  secona  visit,  tlie  parent 
was  also  told  that  during  the  previous  session  Vhe  saae 
jaatcrlals  had  been  used,  but  that  the  grouping  criteria  had 
beeij,  somewhat  different*  The  previously  used  criteria  were 
not  specified*  f 

j  * 
The  four  "extra  blocks"  in  the  smaller  baq  were  then 
presented  to  the  Parent*  Uhile  adding  these  to  the  existing 
groupings,  the  experimenter  explained  that  they  were  to  be 
given  to  the  child  after  the  parent  felt  the  child  had 
understood  the  task%  If  the  child  did  no*,  place  the  blocks 
correctly,  the  parent  ves  told  that  they  could  correct  the 
child  and  continue  to  try  to  clarify  the  task  for  the  child* 
Parents  iter?  informed  that  upon  completion  of  the  task,  the 
experimenter  would  reappear  with  two  additional  blocks 
(referred  to  as  the  ^testina  blocks**  in  the  diagram  of  the 
materials)*  The  child  would  then  be  asked  to  add  these 
dIocks  to  th?  established  groups  and  to  verbalize  the 
reasons  far  their  placement  of  the  blocks* 

Parents  were  ask*d  if  they  had  questions.  and  any 
q  jest  ions  asked  were  iesponried  to  at  that'  time.  The 
experimenter  reminded  tts  parent  that  the  instruction  card 
.*ds  in  the  larger  baq  of  blocks.      She  then  placed  the  block 
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sortinq  materials  <on  a  chair,  to  the  rear  of  the  parent, 
away  from  the  box  of  toys  and  the  table  and  chairs*  The 
parent  was  alerted  to  where  the  materials  were  being  placed* 


The  instructions  for  the  task  wers  printed  on  an  index 
card  jnd  read  as  follows: 


Block  Sorting  Task  A  (height  and  aark) 

Sort  into  U  grouos: 

1*    Tall  tuoefcs  marked  with  0 
2*    Tall  blocks  marked  with  X 
J*    Short  blocks  marked  with  0 
u*    Short  blocks  narked  with  X 

Directions: 

Use  the  eight  olocks  in  the  large  bag  to  iaake 
groups  In  the  four  sections  on  the  cardboard* 
When  your  child  understands  the  grouping*  present 
the  four  olocks  in  the  smaller  bag*  Have  child 
place  these  in  their  correct  groups*  If  child 
makes  errors  ycu  may  help* 

Block  Sorting  Task  B  (height  and  snape) 

Sort  Into  four  croups: 

1*  Tall  rectangular  blocks 

2*  Short  square  blocks 

3*  Tall  round  blocks  (cylinders) 

4*  Short  round  blocks  (cylinders) 

Directions  in  this  task  were  identical  to  the 
on?s  provided  for  task  A* 

Procedures 


Parent/chilS  dyads  were  observed  and  recorded  on  video 
and  audio  tape  while  they  were  engaging  In  two  types  of 
educationally  orlen^fT^activities*  Each  chi^d  participated 
in  two  laboratory  sessions  scheduled  a  week  or  more  aPart* 
One  session  involved  tt.K  chiJd    interacting  with  the  mother* 


> 
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The  other  session  involved  the  child  Interacting  with  the 
father.  Sessions  were  counter-balanced  for  parent  sex  and 
for  task  order. 

After  the  laboratory  *  session  with  their  fathers,  all 
children  were  Individually  tested  using  form  A  of  £&£ 
ESSfesSi  Picture  Vgcabyiaii  I§£l  <£E3£I>*  Thlfc  test  was 
administered  In  order  to  assess  the  chili's  developmental 
level  of  verbal  Intelligence*  After  the  aotHer/  child 
session,  mothers  were  as&ed  to  be  respondents  for  the 
E*£££&22l  &LUtQS£Q£  ESSfcld  which  was  administered  in  order 
to  obtain  a  score  for  the  child's  communication  level  and  an 
estimate  of  each  child's  level  of  physical*  social,  and 
intellectual  development.  As  had  been  promised,  all  test 
results  were  shared  with  the  parents  at  the  end  of  the 
second  session* 

Prior  to  the  start  of  each  session,  the  child  was  given  a 
naqazine  ana  told  to  wait  In  the  outer  office*  Meanwhile  the 
parent  was  tak$n  Into  tht  -playroom,  shown  the  box  of  toys, 
and  informed  about  the  study*  ' 

The  parLqt^was  tol*i  that  the  Initial  fifteen  ai notes  of 
the  session  was  to  be  devoted  to  seal* structured  free  play. 
The  box  of  satsrials  and  the  play  area  that  was  provided  was 
pointed  out*  Parents  »ere  told  In  advance  that  our  study 
was  concerned    with  parental  teaching  strategies,      and  that 
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durlnq  the  first  fifteen  Minutes,  they  were  to  use  the 
available  materials,  either  to  show  their  child  how  to  Jo 
something  they  had  never  done  before,  or  to  show  their  child 
a  new  way.  to  use  a  familiar  toy*  Parents  were  told  that 
after  the  fifteen  alnutc  segment  of  free  .play  ended,  the 
experimenter  would  knock  on  the  observation  window  to  slqnal 
the  parent  to  start  teaching  the  structured  block~sort  task* 

The  block  sorting  task  was  then  demonstrated  to  the 
parent*  After  the  demonstration  the  child  was  brcfught  into 
the  playroom  to  loin  his  or  her  parent  for  the  laboratory 
session* 

Two  versions  of  a  structured  task  were  utilized  with  task 
assignment  counterbalanced  for  parent  sex,  child  sex,  and 
the  presentation  order  of  the  two  tasks*  The  first  task. 
Task  A,  was  the  block  sorting  task  which  had  first  bean 
developed  for  use  In  the  Hess-Shlpman,  et  al*  (1969)  study* 
Subsequent  use  of  this  task  (Dolley,  1974$  Orosted  5  Jester, 
1972;  Shipaan,  1973!  confirmed  that  It  was  particularly 
useful  for  eliciting  verbal  Interactions  while  mothers  were 
teaching  their  children* 

The  second  task  was  developed  for  our  study  so  that  we 
would  have  equivalent  tasks  for  each  parent  to  teach  to 
their  child*  Task  B  represented  one  of  the  permutations  of 
the    possible  sortlnq    procedures    which    could  be  utilized 
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without  altering  the  materials  in  any  way.  Task  'ft  required 
the  child  to  sort  blocks  into  four  groups  by  Batching  the 
blocks  for  both  helaht  and  for  whether  they  had  been  aarkft'J 
with  the  letter  X  or  an  0*  task  B  Involved  aatchlnq  for 
height  and  shape  but  disregarding  the  letters  on  the  blocks* 
the  colors  of  the  blocks  were  Irrelevant  to  either  tasX* 

Upon  completion  of  the  task  the  experlnenter  entered  the 
playroom  and*  as  the  parents  had  Initially  been  told,  she 
proceeded  to  test  the  child  by  having  the  child  add  tiro 
additional  blocks  to  the  groupings  and  verbally  justify 
those  placements* 

the  audio  tapes  of  oach  parent/child  Interaction  session 
were  transcribed  by  a  secretary  with  aePle  spacing  to  allow 
for  alterations  of  the  typescript  and  with  a  margin  that  was 
larqe  enough  to  per a it  the  coding  to  be  Inserted*  After  the 
typescripts  were  completed*  the  principal  investigator" 
listened  to  the  tape  and  reviewed  the  entire  typescript* 
Any  trtrors  or  omissions  were  corrected*  and  1  the  corrected 
copy  was  used  for  coding*  Jin  all  cases,  to  protect  against 
loss  of  data,  two  carton  copies  of  the  typescripts  were  nade 
and  corrections  were  made  on  all  three  copies* 

?rlor  to  the    actual  coding*    all  coders    participated  In 
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five*  three-hour  training  sessions*  After  the  15  hours  if 
training  were  completed*  and  lnter-rater  aqreeirent  of  75%  or 
more  had  been  achieved  lor  all  the  Individual  categories, 
the  actual  coding  was  begun  *  Periodic  group  meetings 
continued  to  be  held  to  discuss  problems  encountered*  to 
arbitrate  disagreements  between  coders*  and  to  clarify  and 
amend  the  manual  as  new  Insights  developed*  At  one  point  In 
our  codlnct,  It  became  apparent  thct  we  had  made  substantive 
chanaes  In  the  operational " def lnltlons  of  certain  categories 
as  wer  had  been  clarifying  them*  At  that  point*  all 
previously  coded  protocols  were  reviewed  by  the  original 
coders  and  altered  to  conform  to  the  updated  manual  * 
Changes  Involved  efforts  to  clarify  the  categories  of 
structuring*  fact-stating  versus  defining*  and  to  include 
new  categories  for  coding  tag  questions*  repeated 
statements*  expanded  statements,  and  altered  statements* 

Coding  was  done  by  three  undergraduate  special  education 
students  from  a  local  college  and  by  the  principal 
investigator*  Following  BellacK  et  al^'s  (1966)  procedures* 
coding  for  eazn  Interaction  protocol  was  done  by  a  team  of 
two  coders*  One  team  rember  was  assigned  to  do  the  actual 
coding*  The  second  team  member  functioned  as  a  reviewer  of 
,  that  coding*  Disagreements  between  the  two  coders  were 
noted  and  arbitrated*  On  the  rare  occasslons  when 
agreements  coulr:  not  be  reached*  the  remaining  coders  were 
consulted*      leans    of  ccder/reviewers  were  rotated    so  that 
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all  12  possible  permutatlctis  of  coder/reviewer  combinations 
were  utilized.  No  tea&  coded  both  a  mother  and  a  father 
interaction  front  the  same  family  and  all  teams  coded 
interactions  from  families  with  normally  developing  children 
and  developmentally  delayed  children* 

Ail  coding  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  manual  (see 
Appendix  9)*  However,  practical  problems  in  developing  a 
data  entry  system1  for  computerizing  the  raw  data 
necessitated  combining  some  of  the  sub~cateqor ies  and 
entering  them  as  instances  of  the  major  category.  Tot 
example,  un£er  the  category  of  object  attributes  there  were 
11  possible  attributes  tfhich  could  be  specifically  coded 
(e.g.  color,  size").  When  the  raw  coded  data  was  entered 
into  the  computer,  any  cf  these  subcategories  was  entered 
as  *n  instance  of  coding  oolect  attributes*  While  some  of 
the  fine  details  have  been  lost  in  this  translation  process, 
this  prccedure  made  it  possible  to  develop  an  efficient 
me%ns  for  entering  the  data  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time, 
and  prevented  the  amassing  of  a  large  amount  of  data  for 
categories  vrhich  either  di<i  not  occur,  or  were  rarely  coded. 


>  The  author  Is  deeply  indebted  to  Or*  Robert  G*  Ryder,  Dean 
of  thy  College  of  Hoir.e  Lccnomics  and  Family  Studies  and  to 
Jack  Davis,  coordindtcr  for  technical  support  at  The 
Institute*  for  Social  Inquiry  at  the  University  of 
Connect icut  in  Storrs,  for  developing  the  data  entry 
program- 
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In  orier  to  control  for  variations  In  the  volume  of  coded 
behaviors  for  each  participant  In  the  study,  percentages* 
rather  than  raw  frequencies*  were  used  for  reporting  and 
analyzing  the  data  that  was  collected*  The  raw  frequencies" 
codea  for  each  Individual,  In  each  behavioral  category,  was 
converted  Into  a  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  moves 
coded  for  that  Individual*  For  example.  If  a  mother  had 
been  coded  as  naklng  four  responding  moves  out  of  a  total  of 
80  moves,  the  proportion  of  her  responding  behavior  (RES) 
would  be  or  5%* 

m 

EL2C£diii£s  tat  featabllatilQa  latstrraiat  tallafelUU* 

Determining  the  reliability  of  an  observation  system  for 
investigating  the  interactions  between  adults  and  children 
esents  some  difficult  problems*  The  prevalent  procedure, 
In  studies  of  this  sort  is  the  calculation  of  the  percentage 
of  inter-rater  agreement  on  limited  segments  of  samole  data, 
coded  after  the  training  is  completed*  and  before  tfte  actual 
coding  of  the  data  to  be  analyzed  nas  commenced* 
Recommendations  to  use  alternative  measures  for  determining 
reliability  have  been  abundant  (Dunfcln  &  Blddle*  1974;  FrlcK 

6  Seflmel,     1979 :    Horbeit  S  frttrldoe,     1975!     Lytton,  117JJj  

Medley  &  Mltzel,  19S3;  {'eld*  1970,  1973s  Reld  &  Patterson* 
1975).        Since      the    research      being    reported  .    here  Is 
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exploratory  in  nature,  it  seemed  particularly  important  to 
obtain  conservative*  yet  meaningful  estinatss  of  the  inter* 
rater  reliability*  for  the  &a  jor  facets  and  for  the 
individual  behavioral  categories  of  the  observation  systen 
beinq  utilized*  Although  onqoinq  percent  aqreement  checks 
were  calculated  during  the  training  period*  the  actual 
interpreter  reliability  beinq  reported  her*  was  calculated 
in  terms  of  intraclass  correlations* 

Feid  (1970)  had  indicated  that  coder's  reliability  was 
reduced  when  their  reliability  was  no  longer  beinq  overtly 
assessed*  in  order  to  better  monitor  coder's  agreement  over 
t inje  and  to  avoid  a  decline  in  inter^rater  reliabi lity * 
coders  ,  wera  ^fced*  to  code  seqments  from  parent/child 
interaction  typescripts  for  the  reliability  study,  while 
t  hey  were  also  involved  in  coding  total  parent /chi Id 
interaction  typescripts* 

The  sample  data  used  in  this  reliability  study  consisted 
of  four  to  five  pag*  sec&ants  taKen  from  the  typescripts  of 
2u  of  the  U6  parent/child  interactions  that  had  bean 
collected*  This  data  sampling  represented  about  6"  of  the 
available  data*  The  foments  were  selected  so  that  a  cross 
section  of  paqe  nutrb&r^  was  provided  *  This  selection 
process  was  don e  _iflL_SIil£r . _ta„ lil^ax^_J^_Lil^^ln.^l^-a c  1 1  v  i  t  y 
aspect  of  tne  interact  ions  woujd  predominate  in  the 
i9liability  stJdy*    The  sreqraants  r^njed  in  coded  lenath  from 
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19  to  87  moves*  The  mean  number  of  moves  ptr  segment  was 
6u,  with  a  standard  deviation  of  11  moves*  Dnly  one 
parent/child  interaction  per  family  was  selected  in  order  to 
avoid  confounding  our  reliability  treasure  with^  the  within 
group  effects*  Of  the  24  segment;  used  to  establish 
reliability,  S  were  from  interactions  between  mothers  and 
their  normally  developing  children,  6  *ere  from  interactions 
between  fathers  and  their  normally  developing  children,  S 
f  were  from  intetafctions  between  mothers  and  their 
develop mentally  delayed  boys,  and  3  were  from  interactions 
of  fathers  with  their  developmentally  delayed  boys 

The  coding  procedure  used  for  the  reliability  study  was 
the  same  procedure  1  that  was  utilized  for  codinq  the  actual 
data*  Each  of  the  24  parent/child  interaction  segments  was 
coded  separately  by  two  of  the  possible  coder /reviewer 
teart.s*  As  a  result  there  were  48  coded  samples  that  could 
be  used  to  establish  reliability*  The  data  from  these  48 
samples  t/as  pooled  so  that  the  data  base  would  be  large 
enough  to  make  meaninaf ul  statistical  comparisons,  and 
because  the  actual  analysis  of  the  parent/child  interactions 
were  to  be  bas**d  on  qroup,  rather  than  individual  dyad  or 
family  comparisons*  The  formula  utilized  for  calculating 
the    intraclass  correlation    coefficients    for    each  of  the 

- freha vtore  1  cate^o«re^  was:  — —  —  

(A3  -  G)  /.GV 

where 
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hb  *  The  mean  of  the  cross-products  of  the  percentages  of 
behaviors  coded  In  a  category  by  each  of  the  t«ro 
coder/ reviewer  teams* 

G  -  The  sura  of  the  squares  for  the  grand  total  of  the 
percentages  of  behavior  coded  for  a  category  (  s  **8 
segments  )* 

GV  *  The  variance  of  the  Qrand  total  of  percentages  of 
behavior  coded  for  a  category* 

SysaaiX  °i  tljg  Results  of  tf}e  iQtsr-ratet  Reliability  Stud£ 
* 

The  same  60  categories  were  used  to  code  typescripts  of 
the  verbal  oehavicr  that  parents  and  their  children  Produced 
while  they  were  engaged  In  pa  rent/chl Id  teaching 
interactions*  Of  the  6C  categories  for  parents'  behaviors, 
27  obtained  lntraclass  correlation  coefficients  of  *70  or 
more,  and  are  therefore  considered  to  be  reliable  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study*  Since  children's  behaviors  were 
generally  easier  to  coda,  32  of  the  60  categories  were 
reliably  coded  for  them*  (See  Taole  8  below*) 
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Table  6 


Codinq  Categories  fer  thich  Inter-rater  Reliability  Was 

Established 


Reliable  for  Parents 

1 

1    .     Reliable  for  Children 

I              V.                   *  *         ^b  A        Ir                      ^  l^F                     #■  P  A         V  rift*         ft  ft 

Proportion  of  Pedaqoqical 

| 

J  Proportion  of  Pedaqoqical 

Moves 

t  Moves 

Sean  Number  of  Words  per 

t  Mean  Number  of  Words  per 

Hove 

'(  Move 

Soliciting 

|  Soliciting 

X*aci  Guest i  ons 

Responding 

J  Responding 

Initiatory  Moves 

t  Initia tory  Moves 

React  i v *  oves 

t  RGact  ive  Moves 

Nonverbal  Moves 

)  Nonverbal  "Moves 

Not  Clear  Moves 

1  Mot  "lear  Moves 

Substantive  2an  t**nt 

J  Substantive* Content 

1       Referenr  es 

* 

1  Ob  "iee  t  A 1 1  r  i  bnt  **c 

State-Obiect  Relationships 

1  St ate —Ob jec t  Relat  ionships 

flopf  at  1  nnal    Kn  3u  lpd  q  & 

t   Onpra t  i onal  K  no wl 2 dee 

ftp  DTASPnt a t  i  On 

1  Reores&ntat ion 

Classification 

|  Classification 

Numerical  Relationships 

J 

|  Substantive-Loqical 

1      Mea  ni nqs  occur r ed 

J                     ~                 •  »  «  »  »                    *F        \#        Jft*  rift*  w 

t  Analytical  Processes 

j  Empirical  Process&s* 

(  Fact-statinQ* 

a 

Explaining 

)  Providing  or  Requesting 

1      Subs t ant ive  Information 

Asks  ^nh^t^nti  vp  Cues  t  lens 

1  Asks  Substantive  Due^tions 

Instructional  Content 

I  Instructional  Content 

References 

)  References 

I  Persons 

Actions  and/or  Frocedurcs 

1  Actions  ana/or  Procedures 

Cognitive  Actionr. 

£x3tejfteJH5L    _  _  

|  Ertpirical  Processes 

Evaluatinqk 

|  Evaluating* 

Ratinq 

t  Rating 

Positive  Rating 

I  Positive  Rating 

0 
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Negative  Rating 


Extra-Logical  Processes 
In it iatory  Extra-Logical 
Processes 

3ivinq  Orders 


Providing  or  Requesting 
Information 

Extra -Logical  Processes 

Reactive  Extra-Logical 
Processes 

Nontrompl iance 


acts*    £  £  *7C. 

•Suostantive-Loqical  Noaninq  cateqory* 
•Instructional-Loqical  Meaninq  category* 


Tenuous'  reliability    was  attributed    to  those  categories 

that  failed  to  cbtain  intraclass  correlation  coefficients  of 

•70  or    above,     but  that    cid  obtain    *75  or  above    when  the 

Spearnan  Brown  prophecy  formula  was  applied,  to  estimate  the 

reliaDility  that  wodld    have  been  obtained  if    10  times  more 

* 

dat3  had  been  available  for  each  category*  Twenty-two  of 
the  categories  were  tenuously  reliable  for  codinq  parents' 
behavior  ani  2i  of  the  categories  were  tenuously  reliable 
for  coding  cniidrenfs  tehaviors*  Lsss  than  half  of  the 
categories  that  were  tenuously  reliable  for  Parents  were 
also  t?nuojsly  reliable  for  children*  The  remain inq 
tenuously  reliable  cateaori*s  were  not  the  same  for  parents 
and  children*     (See  table  9  below)* 


• 
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Table  9 

Tenuously  Reliable  Coding  Categories 


i 


For  Parents 


For  Children 


Structuring 
Reacting 

Socio-Emotional  Knowledge 
Achievement 


Physical  Knowledge 
Object  attributes 


Substantive-Logical  Keaninqs 
Analytical  Processes* 
Empirical  Processes 
Verbally  Demonstrating* 
Providinq  or  Requesting 
Substantive  Inf ormaticn 


Persons* 


Inst rue tional-Loqical 
Meaninqs 

Empirical  Processes* 

Nonverbally  Demonstrating 
Vertally  Deuonst rating 
Explaining0 

Neutral  Ftatinq 
Providing  or  Re^uestinc 
Instructional  Information 

Providing  or  Requesting 
Inf  ortnat  ion 


Compliance 


Taq  Questions 
Reacting 

Socio-Emotional  Knowledge 

Interpersonal 

Relationships 
Physical  Knowledge 

Numerical  Relationships 


Verb3lly  Demonstrating 


Statements^ 
Materials1* 

Cognitive  Actions'* 

Inst  ruct ional~Logical 

M&anings 
Analytical  Processes0 
Empirical  Processes0 
Fact -stating0 

Verbally  Demonstrating 
Explaining*" 
Neqative  Ratinq 
Neutral  Rating 
Providing  or  Requesting 
Instructional 
Information 


Initiatory  Extra-Logical 

Processes 
Compliance 

"Giving  orders    -  —  — 


Note*    Spearman  Frown  prophecy  £  <  *75* 
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Su^stantlve-Logical  fccaning  categories. 
^Instructional  content  categories* 
cInstructional-Logical  Meaniqg  categarles* 


In  addition  there  were  11  r:*-^ries  for  which 
reliability  cojIJ  not  be  established  wnen  parents'  behaviors 
were  coded,  and  there  were  7  categories  for  which 
re-  .ability  could  not  be  established  when  children's 
behaviors  v*re  coded*    (See  table  10  below*) 

Table  10 

Coding  ?atsoories  For  Which  Reliability  Could  Not  Be 

Established 


Ur-sliabie  for  Parents 


Unreliable  for  Children 


Structuring 


Interpersonal  SelationsMps 
fiction  on  or  by  Ob;{ect(s) 
Causality 


Action  on  or  by  0b1ect(s) 
Causality 


Fact-statinq 

Nonverbally  Demonstrating 


Nonverbally  Demonstrating^ 

Explaining* 

Evsluatory  Processes* 


£valoat?ry  Processes 


Materials** 


Analytical  Processes 
Fact-statingc 


Nonverbally  Demons tratinq 


Reactive  Extra*Loqical 

Process^ 

Noncompliance 


^Substantivs*Lcyical  leaning  categories* 

^Instructional  Content  cateqorles* 

cLns t ructlonalrLoQlCol  Keaning^ categories. 


In  general  children's  behaviors    were  less  complex,  less 
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ambiguous,  3n3  when  they  occurred  relatively  frequently* 
tney  were  more  reliably  coded  *  The  facets  of  the 
ooservation  system  and  the  ma jor  categories*  which 
represented  composites  of  more  specific  sub~cat egories* 
tended  to  be  reliable*  but  misleading  when  compared  to  the 
reliability  levels  that  could  be  established  for  the 
individual  subcategories  they  subsumed* 

The  inability  to  establish  adequate  reliability  tor 
certain  cateqor  ies  wus  influenced  by  the  relatively 
Infrequent  occurrence  of  certain  behaviors*  by  the 
complexity  and  ambiquity  of  some  of  the  language  observed 
during  these  interactions*  and  by  the  fact  that  certain 
individual  cataQories  for  codinq  behaviors  were  not  clearly 
mutually  exclusive*  Furthermore,  it  was  apparent  that 
situational  factors  influenced  the  frequency  and  tyae  of 
lanquaqe  behaviors  that  occurred*  These  factors  need  to  be 
specified  and  considered  before  these  categories  can  be 
induced  for  codina  and  research  purposes*. 

It  is  suqqested  that  future  users  of  this  instrument 
collect  numerous  examples  of  non~ambiguous  and  ambiguous 
linsuaqe  benavior  to  practise  r  their  codinq  procedures  oh* 
and  that  the-  operational  def ihltions  of  the  tenuously 
reliable  and  unreliable  cateqories  be  expanded  ahd 
clarified*  In  th&  futures  reliability  studies  should  aa<e 
every  effort    to  establish    inter*rater  reliability    for  the 
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Individual    categories  that    are  later    to    be  analyzed  and 
avoid    limit  in q    their    reliability    studies    to    the  j&aj: 
c3teQorles  or  ficets  of  this  Instrument.    (*  detailed  report 
of    the      interpreter    rellabl 11 ty      resul ts    for      all  the 
categories  Is  presented  in  the  Appendix  F» ) 


Eittcaiiaoal  IciasactiQQS 

In  order  ts  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  how  the 
2 is course  during  educationally  oriented  parent /child 
Interactions  progresses,  it  was  necessary  to  90  beyond  the 
Individual  moves  that  were  emitted  and  to  investigate  larger 
sequentially  ordered  Interactional  segasnts*  Although 
originally  it  had  been  anticipated  that  the  segments  under 
investigation  wculd  be  *he  same  teaching  cycles  that  Bellacfc 
et  al»  (1966)  had  developed,  It  became  apparent  that 
teaching  cycles,  as  determined  in  BellacK  et  al**s  study* 
would  not  accurately  reflect  the  interactlon3l  dynailcs  that 
this  study  hoped  to  explore  (see  Kfidili£4tion  gf  Teaching 
section  in  Appendix  M* 

For  this  study,  interactive  sequential  patterns  of 
parent/child  moves  were  analyzed  for  transitions  In  content* 
and  were  labeled  Edyca clonal  Transact ions »  (£1) :  The 
procedures  for  analyzing  ;h3  content  transitions  proviaed  a 
means  for  assessing  the  ^ype  of  content  being  focused  on  In 
sacn  .:iove  (e.g,    substantive    versus  instructional  content)* 
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and  for  classifin*,  the  overall  content  orientation  for  each 
educational  transactions • 

The  educational  transactions  that  occurred  during  the 
observed  parent/child  interactions  were  parsed  through  the 
use  of  a  coaput£*ri2cd  program  of  rules**  The  primary  rule 
dictated  that  a  new  educational  transaction  beqan  whenever 
there  was  a  change  in  the  type  of  content  that  had 
or icinally  been  coded •  Exceptions  to  the  rule  were 
permitted  in  order  to  incorporate  moves  that  were  embedded 
witnin  larger  cycles,  but  would  otherwise  have  been  parsed 
as  separate*  cycles* 

Once  all  th*  move  dota  had  been  parsed  into  educational 
transactions  each  transact! or  was  analyzed  on  several 
dimensions*  The  initiator  of  each  transaction  was  noted  and 
tallied*  the  number  of  words  spoken  during  »ac>.  transaction 
were  tfete rained,  the  linguistic  for  a  oi  the,  first 
pedagogical  movr  of  each  E7  and  the  initiator  for  that  move 
*as  determined*  and  the  content  of  each  move  within  the  ST 
was  identified*  Moves  were  identified  as  havinq  certain 
types  of    content  based    on  whether  thay    had  been    coded  as 


»  The  term  "transactions"  was  originally  introduced  by  Adams 
and  Bi2dle  (1970)  who  defined  them  as  •'•••educationally 
significant  combinations  of  interactions"  (p. 11). 

*  The  progrinr  for  paxsinq  £Ts-  *as  developed  hy  Jack  Davis, 
coordinator  of  tecnniciil  support  at  the  Center  for  Social 
Inquiry*  University  of  Connecticut*  Starrs*  Connecticut. 
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having:  (1)  substantive  medninq  onJy<  ( 2 )  instructional 
aeaninq    only;      ( 3 )      both    substantive    an!  instructional 

* 

&?ar/ln95«  01  (ft)  no  clear  meanino*  After  utilizing  this 
content  iddntif i< ation  Procedure  for  each  stove,  content 
orientkt^pns  were  established  to  reflect  the  type  of  content 
that  was  generally  focused  on  durinc  each, EX*    cor  the  final 

analyses  of    tls  the    fcllo*in3  five    categories  of  content 

i 

orientation  were  utilizec:      (1)    SHfeSl§£llii£l3£  2Ei£2££4  <2) 

ioattatUaaaiJt  aiieatei*  (3)   coabitusd  orittautiaa,    (*)  as 

£E£^S2i2aal  2Ei£0taUc2*  *ni  (5)  mj£ln£  I SeB  ta&1*  * 

in  Chapter  I  for  examples  of  these  categories*  Also  see 
chapter  5  for    «  description  of  how    the  content  orientation 

of  ETs  was  determined. J 

* 

The  deration  of  ETs  was  also  of  interest  becaese  there 
are  rjoerous  unanswered  cuustlons  about  how  ouch  time*  and 
how  prolonged  such  interchanges  are*  or  should  be?.  In  order 
to  insure  effective  teachinq/flearnina  experiences*  Z>caV  \a 
(  1973)*  ana  ^filte  and  Wjtts  et  ah  (19^3)  had  hote^  that 
didactic  interactions  b*-t*een  mothers  and  toddlers  <CA  1  to 
3  years)  in  home  environments  tended  to  be  brief  and 
provoked  by  events  in  the  environment*  rUams  and  Diddle 
(1*70)  who  had  observed  classroom  interactions  in  elementary 
and  hiqh  schools  reported  that  the  functional,  or  content 
aspect  of  transactions  ^nifte*?  fairly  rapidly  (about  every 
UO  seconds  )• 


\ 
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In  order  to  det orpine  the  relative  duration  of  the 
educational  transactions  that  had  occurred  in  this  study, 
the  number  of  moves  per  ?T  were  counted  and  categorized  as 
part  ot  the  computerized  prooram  for  anaiyzinq  KTs.  If  one 
speaKer  aadr  one  or  more  moves*  and  the  other  dyadic 
participant  made  no  novcs*  then  the  ET  was  counted  as  an 
laeut*  If  both  participants  made  moves  within  the  ET*  then 
it  was  considered  tc  te  a  d&adic  transaction*  Dyadic 
transactions  were  further  categorized  in  terms  of  the  total 
number  of  aoves  that  ensued  during  the  EI*  Educational 
transactions  that  t  involved  three  moves  or  less  were 
considered  bri of  transactions  *  Educational  transactions 
that  involved  four  through  seven  moves  were  considered  to  be 
moderate  transactions*  in  terms  of  their  duration,  and  £Ts 
of  eight  moves  or  more  were  labeled  &U2£atQ£ii  ItausaEliCQS* 
(See  table  4  in  chapter  l  for  examples  of  the  durations  of 
educational  transaction!  that  were  analyzed*  Also  see  the 
section  on  Educational  Transactions  in  chapter  5  for  a  more 
complete  description  of  how  ET  types  were  determined*} 

S££iatct  2saisa  aai  Statistical  EtQcsdutes 

The  researcn  desiqn  for  this  study  was  a  mixed  model  3  X 
2X2  factorial  desiqn  that  involved  repeatad  measures*  The 
three  level  between  groc;  factor  was  an  independent  variable 
Iab«ile3  Family  GrouP*  Family"  qrbup  assignment  wis 
entrained  by    the  developmental  status    an3  the  sex    of  the 
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child  In  the  family.  The  three  porslDle  qroups  were;  (1) 
families  wlcn  normally  developing  boys  (NDB),     (2)  families 

i 

with  normally  developinq  girls  ( NDG) ,  and  (3)  families  with 
develcpmemally  delayed  boys  (DDE).  One  of  the  two  level 
factors  was  th2  sex/role  of  tne  parent  who  was  Interacting 
with  the  child*  Ih4  s  dichotomotfs  Independent  variable  was 
used  to  Indicate  whether  the  mother,  or  the  father,  had  been 
observed  Interacting  with  their  chl Id •  The  remaining 
dicnotouous  factor  In  this  design  was  labeled  Activity  and 
referred  to  the  two  educational  activities  beinq  en^aqed  In* 
The  two  activities  boing  compared  were;  (1)  a  seal* 
structured  free-pldy  *rtiVity  <SSFP)  and  (2)  a  structured 
block  sorting  task  activity  (SBSlh  The  family  group 
assignment  was  consicerec  a  between  group  factor,  while  the 
parents*  sex/role  and  the  context  of  the  Interaction  were 
considered  within  qroop  factors* 

The  dependent  variables  were;  (1)  the  proportions  of 
d lscourse  variables  tnat  parents  and  their  children 
expressed,     an3  (2)  proportions  of  each  of  the  types  ot 

eciucatlona  i  transactions'  tnat  parents  and  their  children 
enq3qed  In.  These  discourse  behaviors  and  the  educational 
transaction  behaviors  were  treated  as  repeated  measures. 

to  avoid  the  quantitative  distortions  wnich  raw  frequency 
counts  would  have  introduced  (Lewis  5  Lee-Pa  Inter ,  197** ; 
Schijcter,     Klrshn^r,     h  1  i  ^3 ,     Fred  ricks  ,     6  Saniers,     197a  ), 
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particularly  la  comparing  normally  developinn  children  with 
;jevelopmentally  delayed  beys*  all  of  the  freauency  counts 
for  each  participant's  discourse  behaviors  were  converted 
into  percentaqes  of  that  participant's  total  number  of  moves 
durinq  each  of  the  activities  beinq  compared  or  described. 

In  or^er  to  test  hypotheses  1  through  lu ,  a  3  X  2X2 
repeated  measures  design  with  2  within  subject  factors  was 
used.  th*  repeated  measures  were  for  Parent  Sex/Role  and 
Activity*  Analysis  of  Variances  were  calculated  for  all  of 
the  reliable  arri  tenuously  reliable  discourse  variables  as 
ell  as  for  the  educational  transaction  variables.* 

Hypotheses  15  *  through  22  were  concerned  with  the 
relationship  between  the  block  sorting  task  scores  obtained 
by  the  children  and  tht  proportions  of  discourse  variables 
and  types  of  educational  transactions  that  occurred*  These 
hypotheses  were  tested  by  calculating  Pearson  product-moment 
correlation  coefficients. 

?%  summary  of  th^  cocino  systerc  follows*  The  complete 
manual  with  operational  ietinitions*  examoleE-  and  cocina 
instructions  can  t,e  fouml  in  Appendix  B  and  Z,  re*  actively* 
A  tur^ry  o£  tha  CiilUaLta  iQSttiia^Qt  and  a  complete 
description  of  the  mcdiJ ications  of  that  system  mace  for 
tnis  stucy  c*n  be  £ounc  ir.  Appendix, A. 
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ESL  £ne  Qa^EUt erized  Q^ta  £ot£i  Proaran  £ 

(1)  fXITTOR:  indicates  who  made  the  move 

dStner  (M);  Father  (F);  GUI  <c>; 

(2)  TYPE  OF  PEDAGOGICAL  J'OVEi  reference  to  function  of  fcove 

"In! tiatory  Moves 

"Structuring  (STB):  sets  context  for  subsequent 
behavior  by  launch  inQ  or  halting-excluding 
interaction 

"Soliciting    (?0L):        directly    elicits  verbal, 
physical,    or  mental  response;    coded  t;\  terns 
of  response  expected 
"Sef lexive  Moves 

"ResQondinci  ( RES ):  fulfils  expectation  of 
solicitation;  bears  reciprocal  relation  only 
to  solicitation 

"React  ir&  i  HLA  )s  modifies  ( by  clarif  yinq, 
synthes  izin  3#  expanding )  and/or  rates 
{ osi  tively  or  negatively ) ;  occasioned  by 
previous  move ,  but  not  directly  elicited ; 
reactions  to  more  than  one  previous  move  coded 

Subscripts:  indlc&ti*  aove  forrc 


*  Kiiir.es  of  coding  categories  are  underlined 

2  BollacK  et  al#,  Th£  l-iEiaaiat  2l  the  xl^sroorn,  p.  36. 
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Nonverbal  ( MV ) :  raove  without  verbalization; 
f unct ion  inferred  f rora  subsequent  reflexive 
mcve 

(J2S£9E:E££(l§D£i^iS      ( ) :         verbal j  zation      not  # 
comprehensible;        function        inferred  from 
subsequent  .   flexive  move 

(NOC):  function  uncertain  because  tape  is 
inaudible"1 ,        or    the    pedagogical    move    is  so 
anbiquous  that  it  cannot  be  categorized. 
(3)  SUETAMTIVE  ME&NIfJG:        reference  to    substantive  content 
rel3tpd  to    the  jr^^       Mo^edge    preschoolers  are 
mastering  (see    appendix  B  for    complete  definitions 
and  examples )  . 
Soci 0-^3 tienui    Knowledge  (  SEK ):      Knowledge  derived 
frora  people 

lQlxtL^L55dili  Lsiillon shi^s  (REL):  reference  to 
interpersonal  relationships  or  interactions 

Achievement  { hCW ) :  reference  to  mastery,  the 
capacity  or  incapacity  to  master,  or  pride  in 
u&stery 

EU^Siial    £LC4ls;££i£    (tHK):      Knowledge    derived  frora 
objects,  actions,  or  events 

Q&li-t    attliUI&s    ( OAS ) :    reference    to  obi^cts 

arhi/or  their  attributes 
£iti2lizQfei££t  LilUiQDStliEa    (DOG):     reference  to 

»  Itid, 
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action  on  cr  oy  an  object  or  beins 
Statg-Cbject  h£iaii£!ishi£s  (SOB):  reference  to  the 
relationship    between    obiects  or    beings  and 
their  state  or  condition 
Spatial    Heic^ionshi£S      ( S?S ) :      reference  to 
location,         direction ,        or  positional 
relationship  of  objects  or  beina 
2££Lail2a&l  !m2iLl£ii*£    (OPR):    Knowle3qe    derived  from 

i 

internal  constructions 

Cauaaliilt  (CCS):  reference  to  causal  relationships 
li§:Lt£§?aL§Iieii    t  R£P  )  s        ref  erence    to      ind ices  , 

symbols ,      an-i  language    signs,    and/or  tneir 

mtaninqs 

CiassititatliCD    CL3):  reference  to  classif ication* 

matchinq,  or  set iation 
JiUIE£tiC&l    EeldUauabiCS      ( ttOS ) :       reference  to 

count inq,      sequencing    quant  if vinaf  and/or 

numerical  relationsh IPs 
Net  fiooli  c^tjje    ( KA  ) :      suts tanti  ve    meaninq    was  not 
referred  to 

{ i* )  11  SUBSTANTIVE -LOGICAL  KSAKINGj  reference  to  cognitive 
process  involved  in  dealing  with  thei • *[  ireas  of 
Know?  ei c;e  preschoolers  are  mastering  These 
categories  specify  the  communicative  functions  of 
raov?&  tnit  rtiffir  to  substantive  content. 


*  Ibid* 
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1*5 

"Analytic    Process:    use    of    language  or    establish ad 
rales  of  loaic'** 

UsXLailia    ( I'^r  > i        general,      dennotative,  and 

connotativo    def ininq,        and/or  Intarpretinq 
t 

statements  or  phr3ses 

■•Empirical  Process:  sense  criterion  of  truth 

H£act-Statina  ( FAC, :      what  is,    was*    or    will  be 

without  explanation    or  evaluation;  account* 

report,    Cescription,      statement  of    event  or 

state  of  affairs1** 
Nonverbal l£    £^2cr,st ratir  q    (  DNV  ) :  demonstrating 

without  verbalizations,    or    wi th  non -relevant 

verbalizations 
D£22.2£lI^iiG2  demonstrating  accompanied  by 

relevant  vtcb3l*  zations 
"Jx^hininu    ( XPL) :      relation      between  objects, 

events ,      princi  pies ;    conditional    in  f erence; 

zause-e£  f  c  ct ;      expl  icit     coroparison-cor»trast ; 

statement  of  principles*  theories,  or  laws 

"Lvaloitive  Process:    set  of    criteria  or  value  system 
as  Qzzis  for  verification*' * 


*  Ibid. 
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0£>iQiE3  snd/cr  Just  1  fylno  (OPN):  "personal  values 
for  statement  of  pol icy.  judqaent  or 
evaluation  of  event.  idea,  state  or  affairs; 
direct  and  indirect  evaluation  included 
[and/or]  reasons  or  arqument  for  or  aqainst 
opinion  or  judqrcent 
M L93i£2l  ElQESSS    *lQt  (NCI);      coqnitive  process 

involved  not  clear**2 
Sai  &£Uli£££i£  substantive-logical    meaninq  did 

not  occur 

( 5 )  INSTRUCTIONAL  KEnKlKG:  content  references  to 
organization  ar«d/or  management  of  instructional 
aspects  of  dyadic  interactions;  nonsubstantive 
content* 

"SLatiaiHi    ( SIR ) :      verbal    utterance    { or    gesture }. 
particularly    tae    meaninq 3    validity.      truth  or 
propriety  of  on  utterance  or  qest.tre  *'5 
F egg 3 ted  Statement  'STA-R);    statement  of  previous 

speaKer  is  repeated 
Sx^anded  Statement  (STA-E):     statement  of  previous 

speaKer  is  expanded 
Altered  Staterjcnt  ( STA-ft  };      statement  of  previous 

spoaksr  It  altered 
^ateri^ls     (KAT)t      toys  and    tasK    related  materials 


^  iDid. 
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provicea  for  session 
EE2ce3ur?  and^or  Action  (PKCACT)i  "plan  of  activities 
or  a  course  of  action  [ and/Or  ]  a  performance 
(vocal,  non-vocjlf  cognitive,  or  emotional)  [or) 
the  specific  nature  of  wni ch  is  uncertain  or 
complex"1 

"fiCtiaDzzCasnitittS  (ACC):    action    where  cognitive 
process      principally      involved ;        thin Kind, 
stnowinq.  and  so  forth 
"Efi£§2U  (PER)s      person  as  physical    object,  personal 
appearance,  personal  experience** 
(6)  I^STEUCTIO^X-LDGICrU  MSPNlNG:     "reference    to  cognitive 
processes  relatec  to  the    distinctly  didactic  verbal 
moves    in    the    instructional    si tuat  ion    w3  Ihese 
categories    specify  the    communicative  functions  of 
moves  that  rel£r  to  instructional  content* 

"Analytic    Process;*'*  (same      as    substantive -logical 
meanings ) 

22£laiC2    ( 0E¥  ):  ( d^roe      as    substantive- logical 
rreaninq) 

"Empirical    ?rocess : w  ( sane      as .  substantive -logic*! 


*  Icid. 

3  Bel  lac)',  ot  al»    £he  Lan  jgjge  of  th£  Classroom, 

*  laid. 
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meanings ) 

11  E§£ti$I  2XiB3  ( t  AC ): 11  (same  as  subst  antive-loqical 
meaning ) 

Nonvsrtailx      Qenonstrgt inj      ( DNV ) :        ( same  as 

sutstantive^logical  meaning ) 
2&niaEi£l£aXi09  ( E>EM )  t     (same  as  substantive-logical 

meaning ) 

**££&lalUiP.9  (XFL):Uf  (same    as  substantive-logical 
meaning ) 

"Evaluative    Proct-ss;lt?  ( same    as  suostantive-logical 
meanings ) 

O^ini  rc      anci/or    Jus^i  f  ying      ( 0PM  ) :      ( sacie  as 

5Ubstantiv£-losical  meaninq) 
?2§i£iy£/t;es§tive  (POM)i      "solicitation  in  which 

request  is  made  for  a  ratinq"* 
Rating    (RATE):    evaluatory    reaction  to  actions, 

av^nts,  procedures ,  statements,  materials,  or 

people 

EaiiilH£  ( ?CS):  **ratinqs  ranqinq  from 
implicitly  positive  to  distinctly 
positivb"4 

{ NEU):        rating    which  acknowledges 
without  evaluatinq 


»  loid. 
2  IbiJ 

*  Seujahr,  The  Individualized  Instruction  Zaw ,  p.  26. 
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N^Sdikve    (KZG):  '    ratings      which    ranqe  from 
Implicitly  negative  to  distinctly  necative 
(7)  EX7pA"LDGICr;L    «£?KIK3i      These    cateqories  specify  the 
coaauni cative    f unctipns    of    noves    that    refer  to 
instructional       content  9        but       do     not  have 
in  struct iona 1-1 ouical      rceaninq ;  non-cognit  ively 

oriented  Processes  lnvolvinq  behavioral  actions  and 
direct! ves 

SaiUUiaa  a  Eeilataaacs  (PRrj:  Haqent  directed  to 

carry  out  the  activity 
"EiatlikUiaa  ^  Eeltataaoca    (PaO);    agent  directed 

to  cease  cr  not  beqin  an  activity"* 
SalUitiaa  a   iiausUoa  (*6«)«    "agent    directed  to 

repeat  his  communication 
"fcaiiaa  la  fc£  uitaCLSi    (DIR):    emitter  requests  a 

directive 

"Seeiina  Eetaitaiaa  ( RPR ) :  e»i  t ter  requests 
permission  to  perform  an  activity 

"*QltiliaD£E  (CFL):  tarqet  of  a  directive  begins  to 
carry  out    activity  or  indicates    intention  to 

io  so 

"Pe-gi t ting  2  r^rXor rnance  (ftlV):    acent  is  allowed 

to  carry  cut  the  activity 
"iiit£EQ2lil££  {■■^l"):     tarqet  Df  directive  indicates 

a  substitute*  activity  he  or  she  will  carry  ojt 


*  Icid. 
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**tJSm££!LEitS£i££  I NCM };  tarqet  of  direct  ive 
indicates  he  she  will  not  cairy  out  the 
direct  ive** 

J2hl0£  (JDK):  aqent  attempts  to  be  hutnourous  or 
reacts  to  humourous  event  or  statement 

tiiil  («PL)5  emitter  utilizes  words  or  sounds 
for  pleasure  rather  than  for  communicative 
purposes 

(6)  DUMBER    OF  i;ORDS    TZH  WOVE:      number  of    words  pnr  cove 
( counteo 


i 


* 


> 
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Chapter  IV 


PLS'JLTS  CHAPTER 


The  sain  concern  of  this  study  is  to  describe  and  compare 
behaviors  observed  during  pa  rent /child  teaching/learning 
interactions*  Therefore:,  a  major  portion  of  this  chapter  is 
devoted  to  description*  ana  comparisons  of  the  discourse 
behaviors  that  occurred  during  the  observed  parent/child 
interactions^  These  are  followed  by  the  descriptions  and 
comparisons  of  the  educational  transaction  sequences  that 
occurred  during  the  parent/child  interactions*  The  last 
section  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  reporting  the  results 
of  a  correlational  stuay  that  represented  an  effort  to 
clarify  some  of  the  relationships  between  the  processes  that 
w?re  otserved  and  t  he  Product  ( i*e*  *  scores  that  were 
ootained  fcy  children  after  they  had  been  taught  the  block 
sorting  tasfts)*  Tables  containing  the  results  for  testing 
all  of  the  hypotheses  relevant  to  the  discourse  variables* 
tfte  educational  transactions  *  and  the  process -product 
relationships  arc  provio^i  in  AppencMx  H* 

* 
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Since  there  were  so&e  problens  encountered  in 
establishing  the  interpreter  reliability  of  certain  codinq 
categories,  a  compute  description  and  so*?  discussion  of 
the  reliability  study  art  presented  in  Appendix  F,  in  order 
to  a^uaent  the  brief  surirary  provided  in  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter*  This  summary  is  fo* lowed  by  a  summary  of  the 
demoqraohic  and  developmental  test  inq  data  and  -the 
relationship  of  that  data  to  the  block  sorting  task  test 
scores  cMldrer.  ootaindd.  A  detailed  report  of  those 
results  is  provided  in  Ao&endix  G* 

Throughout  this  chapter  the  following  abbreviations  are 
used*      parents  (?),  children  (C)*  mothers  fathers  <F), 

normally  developing  children  (NDC),  normally  develop! nq 
girls  TnCG  ),  normally  developing  boys  (NDB),  developmental!// 
delayed  boys  ( CDS  ),  i:  amidst  rue  turej  f ree~play  activity 
(SSFF)*  structured  block  sorting  task  activity  (SBST)*  and 
slock  sorting  task  test  score  *fPSI  score  )•  Combined 
abbreviations  3re  used  to  indicate,  in  sequential  order, 
first  the  emitter  of  the  behavior*  second  whom  they  were 
interacting  with*  and  third  during  what  activity*  for 
example,  P/ND2/SSFP  derates  parents*  Dehavior  emitted  while 
interacting  with  normally  developing  qirls  during  the  semi* 
structure!  free-play  activity  and  C/tt  BST  scores  denotes  the 
blocr  sorting  task  test  fcore  obtained  after  mothers  taught 
the  task* 
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Throughout  this  chapter,  and  the  discussion  chapter  which 
follows,  the  semi-structured  free-play  ani  blocK  sorting 
tasK  that  were  observed  will  be  referred  to  as  educationally 
oriented  "activities*  and  their  influence  on  the  behavior  of 
the  participants  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "context*  within 
which  tho  discourse  behaviors  and  educational  transactions 
occurred* 

Whenever  tenuous  variables    are  refsrred  to  they    will  be- 
iiientAfied    by  a    superscripted  t    (e*q*f    structuring  by 
parents  )* 

All  of  the  results  that  are  reported  as  being  significant 
have  obtained  at  lekst  a  *C5  level  of  probability* 

Sou^c^s  of  2atj 

For  this  stjtiy  eac^  parent  was  observed  for  one  session 
as  he  or  she  interacted  with  their  preschool  child  during 
tvo  educationally  orientei  activities*  *  The  results  of  the 
coded  iiscours*  tehavior  of  parents  and  their  children  are 
described  and  conparisons  are  made  between:  fl)  mothers  and 
fathers  as  teaching  parents,  il)  the  three  tyj;es  of  family 
crout/Si  (  ieterniiied  ty  t^o  zex  and  developmental  status  of 
the  children  h  ^nd  (3)  Uu*  uehaviors  observed  durinq  each  of 
two  ejjcationally  oriented  act ivi ties ,  whose'  imposed 
structure  and  prescribed  5bjectives  varied* 
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The  data  collected  f  roir  observations  of  parents 
Interacting  with  their  children  was  supplemented  witrt  some 
additional  data  collected  by  various  other  freans*  A 
questionnaire  ( s  ^e  Appendix  £ )  was  verbally  administered  to 
parents  In  order  to  collect  basic  demoqrapn lc  Information. 
In  add  It  ion  developmental  data  was  collected  by  having 
mothtrs  report  on  their  preschoolers*  developmental  status 
in  response  to  the  Prf^chool  Attainment  Record  { PAB ) ,  a 
serci-structured  interview  instrument*  Children  were  given 
the  ?eafcod^  ?ictu£e  Vrcabyla^  Te§t  (VfvT)  in  order  to 
ot>toin  comparative  estimates  of  their  verbal  intelligence 
levels*  To  further  supplement  the  deiroaraphic  and 
developmental  data  that  had  been  collected  *  a  semi* 
st ruct  ured  interview  inst  rument ,  Jhe  Cocni  ti ve  Horn*; 
Ea^itsaseai  S£*l£  (CHES)  (see  Appendix  E )  *  , ^as  administered 
to  t oth  parents*  This  instrument  provided  additional 
details  about  the  general  hoae  environment,  certain  child 
rearing  activities  that  occurred  in  the  hom**,  as  well  as 
parents'  educational  a no  occupational  expectations  for  the 
futures  of  thnir  children*  Parents*  total  CHES  scores  are 
provided,  but  not  elaborate;!  upon  in  this  raport * 

unrinq  the  semi-s tructared  free  play  activity  ttie  nonber 
an'J  t ypes  of  toys  usee  each  dyad  w*?r €  recorded  and 
clarified  in  ttrms  of  their  re  ative  complexity*  This 
information*  along  with  th*j  scores  that  children  obtained  on 
t!**e  tlock  sortinq  task  U.st*     administereO  at  the  end  of  the 
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structured  Block  sortinq  tasK  activity,  was  utili2ea  in  a 
correlational  study  in  order  to  explore  the  relationships 
between  certjir.  of  tho  ierco^raphic  and  developmental 
vananles,  and  the  test  ^nd  tasK  variants* 

Su$i±Lt  21  thg  lQtgr*Pat^r  liel  iciDili tjr  Stu^jr 

In  general  it  appears  that  chi ldren *s  behaviors  are 
measure 3  no  re  reliably  than  parent's  behaviors*  Since 
chi  ldren  used  shorter  sentences  and  less  complex  svntax  #  the 
function  of  their  lanauaae  was  easier  to  Ascertain  and 
amtuquojs  statements  were  less  liKely  to  occur*  It  also 
appears  that  in  many  instances  the  facets ,  which  were  based 
on  a  composite  of<  related  cateqories  (e*g*#  substantive 
iDeaninqs  or  substant  ive-loqical  mean  in qs  ) ,  were  more 
reliable  than  tte  individual  categories  within  those  facets; 
a  fact  which  is  not  uncommon  fox  observation  systems  usina 
l^rqe  njmbers  of  behavioral  categories  (  Ounkin  &  £itidle# 
197**;  Medley,  1975;  Medley  &  Mit2el,  1963  }* 

for  purposes  of  thi*^  research  stoJy#  those  categories 
wr.es e  intraclass  correlation  coefficients  were  *70  or  above 
hit  cons*3ered  reliable*  Ihose  cateqories  whose  intraclass 
correlation  coefficients  wura  #69  or  below*  but  whose 
S^ejrnan  Grown  prophecy  coefficient  were  *75  or  above,  are 
con.?  leered  to  De  "t^n  jou^ly  reliable'**  The  remaining 
cateqories    ar b  consioore.i    unreliable    for     this  study  and 
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further  analyses  of  thosr  cateqories  will  not  be  repotted. 

Out  of  ths;  60  tehaviors  coded  for  parents  26  were 
reliable,  23  were  tenuously  re  liable ,  and  11  were 
unreliable.  For  children  31  of  the  60  categories  coded  were 
reliable*  22  were  tenuously  reliable,  ind  7  were  unreliaole. 
Appendix  F  contains  tables  Indicating  the  me3ns  and  standard 
deviations  for  all  the  -dte^cries  tested  and  the  Ir.tra-class 
and  Spearman  ?rown  correlations. 

In  saaaary*  the  results  of  the  Inter-rater  reliability 
stuay  for  the  modified  Coiurobia  Instrument  must  be  viewed 
cautiously  because  the  data  f rom  wriich  the  rel lability 
ostitr-ates  were  derived  were  Influenced  by  three  elements: 
(1)  the  frequencies  with  which  oehaviors  did  or  cid  not 
occur,  (2)  th=r  precision  cf  the  operational  dlflnltions  for 
the  coding  categories,  and  (3)  the  adequacy  of  the  coding 
decisions  made  by  each  of  the  coders. 

It  is  not  sensible  witr*  our  small  sample  to  mafce  any 
meaningful  sena rail zat Ions  about  the  relationships  between 
derroqraphic  vari^1  les*  trst  scores*  or  task  variables*  and 
the  BST  scores  that  children  obtjined.  The  correlation 
coefficients  for  certain  of  tnese, variables  are  presented 
separately  for  each    fdnily  qroup  and  can  be    found  below  in 
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t^hle  11,  table  12,  anC  takle  13.  As  can  be  seen  from  these 
tables,  for  this  particular  sample,  wnen  mothers  tauqht  NDB 
who  had  a  higher  deqr^e  of  measured  verbal  sMlls  (PPVT  MA), 
these  boys  performed  more  successfully  on  the  bloctt  sortinq 
tas*  test.  A  relationship  between  verbal  proficiency  on  the 
part  of  daughters  bting  taught  a  block  sortinq  task  by  their 
aotf;ers  fir  fathers,  and  the  successful  outcome  of  that 
teachinq  was  not  evident  in  our  study.  The  age  of  NDG*  ot 
rather  their  lacK  of  ace,  was  related  to  the  BSI  scores 
obtained  by  daughters  when  their  mothers  tauqht  them  the 
tash.  However,  this  correlation  nay  be  an  artifact 
resulting  f tor  the  fact  that  two  of  the  youngest  qirls 
received  the  hiqhest  scotes  on  the  PPVI. 

For  some  of  the  normally  developing  children  in  our 
study,  their  sex  was  related  to  the  gsi  scores  they  obtained 
when  their  fathers  were  Caching.  Fathers  in  ojr  study 
appear  to  have  been  more  success f dl  in  getting  their 
nsr really  developing  sons  to  both  place  the  blocks  in  the 
correct  grouping  and  to  verbalize  their  reasons  for  the 
placements.  When  teacnin?  their  daut^ters,  fathers  were 
successful  in  communicating  the  sortinq  criteria,  bnt  after 
tneir  i  ather/cnild  ir:ttr  actions > f our  of  the  qirls  did  not 
provide  appropriate  vernal  justifications  for  their  block 
placements .  l<nen  toothers  wore  teachinq  their  NDB  ana  their 
NDo,  both  of  these  qroups  performed  significantly  uore 
successful ly    than  the    LDB  children    (i.e.,     *  iey  obtained 
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hmhur  SST  scores)*  Wl;en  fathers  were  teachinq,  only  the 
NDB  perforned  siqnif icontly  sore  successfully  than  the  003* 
fUthouqh  the  tauqht  by  their  fathers,     did  not  perform 

significantly  n.ore  successfully  than  the  0DBf  taught  by 
thei r  fathers 9  they  oi i  not  perform  siqnif icant ly  less 
succssf ally  than  their  ND>  counterparts* 

For  the  UDC  the  two  Lloc*  sorting  t^sits  utilized  for  this 
study  appear  t^  have  been  comparable,  althouGft  the  order,  in 
which  they  w^:e  presented  did  hcve  an  impact  on  these 
children's  scores;  NDG  performed  better  when  task  A  was 
presented  first,  unile  NBD  performed  oetter  when  tas*  B  was 
presented  first*  for  the  DDB  the  mean  score  for  task  3  was 
higher  than  for  tasK  h,  indicating  that  they  performed  more 
successfully  on  tasK  E?f  regardless  of  the  order  in  which  it 
was  presented* 
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TaLle  11 

Correlations  between  DefcOqraphic,  Test,  ftni  TasK  Variables 
For  Normally  Developing  Girl*-  ; 


AA 


TiskA    TasKfi    BSr/M  BST/F 


Chronological 

Age 
Mental  *oe 
{£m  score) 
Attainment  Hqe 
( E&fi  score ) 


.05 

.28  .i3 


.19 

.15 

.71* 

( height  6  lettei ) 

TasK  B 

- 

-.16 

.30 

{ heicjht  6  shase) 

BSI  score  when 

.76*- 

*  v/  i 

.26 

.71* 

.15 

mother  taught 

BSI  score  when 

•  1E 

.06 

.50 

.76* 

.59 

father  tauqht 

Family  income- 

.  32 

.65 

.15 

.17 

.15 

Level 

.29 
.10 


.21 


*  g  <  .  0  5  . 
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Table  12 

Correlations  between  Demographic,  Test,  ana  TasK  Variables 
For  Normally  Developing  -i?o/s  (n  -  9) 


CA      HA  TasfcA      XasKB      BSI/M  BST/F 


Chronological 

Mental  Age  .S9 
(EEVI  score) 
Attainment  Aqe  .36 
<  £&£  score) 
las*  A  .10 

( hoiqht  C  letter  ) 
Task  0  .U6 

(heiqht  C  letter  ) 
DSI  score  when  .«1* 

mother  taught 
BST  score  when  .13 

father  tauqnt 
Family  income  .53 

Level 


*  £  <»05. 


.5c  -.11 

•  ^  J>  ♦  U  V  *o 

.80*  .40 

•  It  .  U 6 
.09  .37 


.11 
.63  = 
.03 
-.3U 


.60 

.78*  .24 
.52  -.60 


.72* 
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TiDle  13 

Correlations  Between  CosographiCi  Test.  And  Task  Variables 
For  Dtvelopaent^lly  Delayed  Boy?  (n  -  7) 


Zh      VA      AA      TaskA      TasKd      BST/M  Dsr/F 


Chronological 
ftqe  ' 

Mental  ftqe  .11 
<££VI  score) 

Attainment  ftqe  13  .26 
(PAR  score) 


Task  A  .U7 

•  7  6* 

.5t 

( height  6  letter  ) 

Task  3  ««i2 

.16 

.!45 

.81* 

{ heiqht  6  shape) 

BST  score  when     .  £<♦ 

.£3 

.Sa 

.84* 

mother  tauqht 

BST  score  when  •!« 

.U5 

.11 

.  5K 

.51 

father  taucjht 

Family  Income     -.uO  - 

.OtJ 

.41 

-.17 

-.16 

-.15 

Level 

v     £     < i 05 •         vvv  g 

<.coi 

i 

luoles  and  details  of  *he  Je^o^raphic  and  developmental 
testing  3ata  are  provided  in  Appendix  3* 


The     di sco^r beruiviors    reported    here    were  tested  by 

Family  jioup  (ML'3,  nb? *     mD3)     by  Parent  Sex/role  (pother  or 

fithrr)  by  Activity  ( smi -structured  free  play  or  structured 

blocK  sor  tinq  tj^k )  t  y  repeated  measures  { 78  i is course 
variables*)  ftH3Vr\:i  with  „lpt<j  set  at  -05.     Since  the  focus  of 

thii;    study    is    on    dicc^rning      the    behaviors  of  dyadic 

participan  t3    r  at  her      tk/in    comparina      dy^ds,  t/>e  inean 
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proport  ions  for  the  d  Ucourse  behaviors  of  oa rents  were 
determined  by  diviJinc  ths  frequencies  for  each  of  the 
partnts*  discourse  behaviors  by  the  total  number  of  moves 
aach  of  then  had  emitter  durina  each  of  tne  two  activities* 
In  an  identical  &ani^r,  the  frequencies  of  occurrence  for 
each  ot  the  children's  discourse  behaviors  were  divided  by 
the  tot3l  nu*Dcr  of  mov^s  they  had  emit  ted, durino  each  of 
the  activity  seqaents*  Certain  variables  whose  proportions 
were  not  cJlculated  in  this  way  are  reported  also,  and  the 
calculations  involved  ar?  specified  as  these  variaol^s  are 
presented* 

After  presentinq  an  overview  of  the  results  for  the  coded 
discourse  behaviors, *  the  specific  behaviors  that  were 
aniilyred  are  reported  in  six  separate  ections  arranged  by 
facets  {i.e.,  f edaooqical  Move  Iyj;esf  Substantive  Heaninqs, 
Substcjritive*LD9iCul  Meanings,  Instructional  Heaninqs, 
Instructional-Loqical  r'caninqs,  and  Ext  ra-Lo^ical  Meanings)* 
In  order  to  provide  a  coherent  presentation,  a  consistent 
format  is  follower  Th*  results  for  each  of  the  reliably 
zn**p£  parent  behaviors  jteceJes  the  reportinq  of  results  for 
eacri  of  the  r&liab'y  cc:eu  child  behaviors 

The  res-jlt^  for  each  of  the  facets  will  initially  be 
Presented  ,n  tht  tcr-i  or  tnree  su.nmary  tables.  The  first 
table  includes  near*  I  r oport  ions  lor  the  reliabl  y  coded 
parent  teh^vior*.  in  t*-r^  of  tne  three  possible  main  effocts 
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(i**.*,  Family  Croup,  Activity  and  Parent  Sox/Rol*)*  The 
second  table  Is  an  identical  table  summarizinq  the  mean 
pr  oport  ion 5  tot  the  child*  en*s  reliably  coded  bahav  iors* 
The  third  tafcK  includes  the  F  ratios  obtained  when  the 
parent  and  child  b**h^viors  were  analyzed*  A  brief 
description  of  the  sionificant  results  of  those  analyses 
follow  the  tables*  Additional  tables  are  interspersed 
throuqhout  th*  text  in  order  to  clarify  the  significant 
interaction  effects  that  are  reported. 

Th*  reader  i?  reminded  that  any  proportions  reported  for 
p3 rents*  and  cnildrtn*  s  behav  iors  ars  not  di  rectly 
comparable  since  the  denosiin3 to rs  used  to  determine  these 
proportions  were  different  [e.g*,  50%  of  parents*  moves  may 
be  ecual  to  15C  aov&s,  while  50*  of  children's  aoves  may 
only  cq^i j1  to  IOC  rrcves)*  Only  the  results  for  the 
reliable  discoarso  variutl^s  ar*  reported  in  this  chapter* 

Overview  of  Discourse  fc££a viorg 

qrand  total  of  2^,2$$  moves,  involving  the  use  of 
122,113  woris,  were  cojeJ  for  the  U6  dyads  that  were 
observes  for  tr*is  stut.y*  Of  these,  i  16,37*4  moves  resulted 
from  32  p^r^r.ts  ir.tc  r^ctinQ  with  their  16  normally 
developing  children  (Kr>C)  jnd  9,921  moves  resulted  from  lu 
parents  interacting  pit;,  their  7  dev el oyaen tolly  celayed 
boys  ( DDh )  *        When  meters  and    t^oir  SDC    interacted  these 
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dyais  wrjre  coder:  as  having  icade  a  total  of  7*917  *oves,  a 
Su*u<*wh?-t  smaller  number  of  Doves  than  the  3,*i57  moves  that 
were  coded  tor  fathers  ana  NDC*  On  ths  oth&r  hand  more 
move  were  coded  when  ^others  Interacted  with  their  DOB 
(S,;i5)  than  rfh^n  father**  interacted  with  their  ODD  (u#603). 
kz  clt\  te  seen  £r*ja  Tatle  1*4  below,  ths  mean  (  U  )  nuiroer  of 
^ovts  for  dyad  from  the  three  family  qroups  did  vary  and  the 
largest  discrepancy  wcs:  between  aother/DDB  interactions  and 
father/CDB  interactions* 

Tacle  1* 

fce©n  frequencies  for  ;*oves  by  Dyads  During  the  Entire 

Cbseived  Interactions  . 

ZhSlll  GECS22S 

Dyads  HDG  NPD  DDB  ALL 

(Q=6)  (a=6)         "(U*7)  ( U=23) 

M/C  dyaas  35U  3*iU  U31  386 

F/C  dyads  356  3*3  ^67  355 

P/C  cyads  370  3tt 3  -  399   >  371 

lioto*  fJD3  =  normally  d^velopxno  girls*  NDE  =  normally 
dc-velo;.  inq  boys*  DL'E  »  uevelODroent^ll?  delayed  boys*  All  = 
across  al :  children  rrrqaraless  of  sex  or  developmental 
status*  >!/C  *  cothat  anc  child*  F/C  =  father  and  chila*  P/C 
=  parents  and  child* 

The  seroi-structurod  free-play  (SSFP)  segment  of  each 
session  lasted  for  1?  ranuteb*h  During  the  SSFP  activity 
parents  snd  their  fiTC  pxo^uced  a  total  of  ll,tt06  moves,  or 
69*  of  all  of  their  .-Oves  durihq  the  entire  session* 
Parents  and  th3lr    00^  rrOdJced  5.589  moves   "durlnq  the  SSFP 
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activity*  whicn  represented  565  of  all  of  'heir  rcoves. 


The  structured  blocx  scrtin^  tasK  (S?sl)  activity  was  not 
restricted  by  a  tine  limitation*  As  was  expected*  parents 
and  their  DC8  devoted  larger  percentage  of  their  total 
moves  to  this  structured  ta$K  (3,87**  moves,  representing  392 
of  all  their  moves)  than  did  parents  and  NDC,  who  produced  a 
total  of  u,260  moves,  or  26%  of  all'their  moves.  It  should 
be  noted  that  for  all  f/MDC  dyads,  the  ?BSX  activity 
appeared  to  be  shorter  in  duration  than  the  15  ©inute  SSFP 
activity;  however,  for  dyads,  tha.SBSI  activity  seemed 

to  taKe  such  longer  than  the  IE  minutes  allotted  for  the 
SSFP  activity.  (Unfortunately  tl^  SBST  activity  was  not 
timed  so  these  impressions  cannot  be  confirmee.) 


the  tean  nuster  of  raves  produced  by  parent/child  dyads 
during  the  t  wo  educationally  oriented  activities  was 
sicnif icantly  influenced  by  the  Family  Group  factor  and  by 
tne  Aptivxty  factor,  is  clear    froa  the  fiqures  In  fable 

15. 

Title  IS 

Mean  N'u.Tbei  oi  ^ovc i:y  Parent/Child  Dyaus  durirtc 

Sduc&licnjl  Act ivi ties 
 *  ^   ^   

Pa* ily  Sroup^  ftctivityb  Parent  Sex/rolef 

KDG      NPfi      VdV  CSFP      ShST  /  F  [ 

2S2       236       33e  371         160  2/6  275 
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aSiqnif  ir<mt  n^.in  effect  for  Family  Group  (  £  =6.57.  a 
<.0l). 

ksiqnificant  main  efiec:  for  Activity  (  £  =53.56.  a 
<.001). 

\ 

The  transition  sequent  ( Ir.ANS )  of  tile  sassier,  c&qan  when 
the  parents  were  signalled  To  end  the  semi-structured  free~ 
play  activity,  ond  lantcl  until  the  first  substantively 
oriented  nove  referring  to  the  block  sorting  tas*  had 
occurred*  In  general,  this  period  *jas  trief  and  the 
proportion  of  aoves  invclved  woj;^  similar  for  all  qroutfs  of 
dyads*  During  the  transition  period  parents  and  their  NDC 
produced  7i;«  rcaves,  cr  c.s*  of  their  total  numter  of  moves* 
Parents  and  tu*ir  develct-^ejjta  lly  delayed  boys  produced  U58 
moves  during  tne  transition  period*  which  represented  tf*6S 
o:  their  mcve^*  Only  results  oota.ned  jurinq  the  semi- 
structured  fr'se-play  activity  -  and  the  structured  block 
sortinc  task  activity  vill  be  included  in  thii  report* 

* 

Out  of  all  the  moves  cocad,  loss  than  1/U  ot  one  r~r  cent 
were  unclear  9th  i  therefore  could  riot  be  classified*  This 
minimal  figure  includes  only  moves  that  coold  nc  be  coded 
because  tht'y  w&re  inauditle,  extremely  abtjr^&vianed,  pcorly 
articulated,  or  syntactically  confusing* 

Tt:e  i3scUs  ol  the  univariate  AM0VA5  (Family  Uroup  X 
Parent  Sex/Rol?  a  Activity)  that  w-»rj  calculated  indicated 
tr.at,  in  general,  the  activity  beiri;  anqaged  in  (i»e.,  tne 
context),    *as  a;>aA-ti?.dtively,     tht»    most  influential   >t  the 
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factors  affectinq  the  participatory  discourse  behavior  of 
children  ani  tneir  parents*  Out  of  a  total  of  36  ftNOVAS, 
used  to  compare  parents*  discourse  behaviors  during  the 
seal-structured  free-ploy  activity  ( SSFP)  with  their 
behaviors  djrino  the  structured  block  sorting  task  activity 
(S5SI),  a  significant  main  effect  for  activity  was  indicated 
for  25  of  these  behavioral  measures*  The  ANOVAS  for  the  10 
variables  that  measured  children's  discourse  behavior  during 
the  two  educationally  oriented  activities,  indicated  that 
there  was  a  significant  main  effect  for  Activity  on  22  of 
these  variables* 

The  second  itost  potent  differentiating  factor  was  the 
developmental  and  Sexual  status  of  the  children  in  the 
families  that  were  observed*  Families  had  been  assigned  to 
one  of  three  possible  "family  groups0  (MDG,  NDB*  DDB )  based 
on  their  child's  sex  and  developmental  status*  For  17  of 
the  parents  *  discourse  behaviors*  their  family  group 
assignment  was  a  significant  factor;  furthermore;  for  an 
additional  seven  parental  discourse  variables.  Family  Group 
interacted  significantly  with  the  activity  that  the  dyads 
were  engaqed  in*  For  the  children*  10  of  the  behavioral 
discourse  variables  were  significantly  affected  by  their 
developmental/sexual  status  and  nine  of  the  measures  of 
discnurse  behavior  were  affected  by  the  interaction  between 
their  family  group  and  the  activity .engaged  in* 


* 
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Parent  Sex/ Pole  differences  only  had  a  slqnlf leant 
Influence  on  five  of  the  parental  discourse  variables  and  on 
six  of  the  children's  discourse  variables*  Slqnlflcant 
Interactions  between  Parent  Sex/Role*  and  the  Activity 
and/or  the  Family  Group  found  affected  six  child  discourse 
variables*  ft  significant  three-way  Interaction,  Involving 
the  Parent  Sex/Role  factor,  was  obtained  for  one  of  the 
parent's  discourse  behaviors* 

In  comparlnq  the  mean  freauencles  for  the  total  number  of 
«oves  that  dyads  had  Produced  during  the  SSFP  and  the  SBST 
activities  *  significant  main  effects  were  revealed  for 
family  group  assignment  (  £  =7*0,  &  <*01)  and  for  the 
activity  that  had  been  engaged  In  (  F  *53*6,  j)  <*001)*  In 
general,  the  least  number  of  moves  were  emitted  daring  the 
Interactions  between  P/NDB  (  M  *236)  and  the  most  number  rsf 
moves  were  emitted  during  Interactions  between  P/DD3  (  tt 
*339  )#  The  mean  number  of  moves  for  P/ND3  was  252,  which 
was  also  considerably  less  than  the  number  of  moves  emitted 
during  P/DDB  Interactions,  All  of  the  dyads  emitted  more 
moves  durlnq  the  SSFP  activity,  than  daring  the  S8ST 
activity  (SSFP  SI  =371,  S~ST  g  =180)* 

Mean  percentages  an^i  frequencies  for  the  types  of 
pedaqoqical  moves  ealtteci  by  the    three  family  arouos  durlnq 
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their  parent/child  interactions  are  presented  in  Tables  16 
and  17. 
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Table  16 

Mean  Percentaggs  of  Mothers*  and  fathers*  Pedagogical  Mces 
for  Family  Croups,  Activities,  and  Parents'  Sex/Bole 

I  I 

Pedagogical  Farily  Group      |  Activity    )  Parent 

Move  Types  tiDG      NDS      DOB  ISSFP    S3ST  (     «  F 

for"Discourse"*§eha  vior~ 


X  of  Moveste 

5» 

53 

56 

i 

i 

56 

60 

1 
1 

59 

56 

per  move 

6.3 

7.1 

5.2 

i 
t 

5.9 

6.6 

1 
| 

6.5 

5.9 

i 

1 

SDLiciting4 

42 

39 

51 

J 

aa 

4a 

J 

13 

16 

Tag  Question^ 

b 

5 

3 

J 

a 

6 

[ 

4 

5 

Responding^ 

e 

9 

5 

j 

6 

6 

j 

7 

6 

L 

Nonverbal 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

I 

1 

Not  Clear 

.05 

.15 

.11 

*ia 

.06 

.  12 

.06 

SomEQSite  Variables 

Initiatory** 

52 

a9 

56 

51 

55 

52 

5« 

u 

Reactive 

ad 

51 

a2 

a9 

U5 

as 

U6 

ASKSBS^ 

16 

15 

21 

la 

21 

19 

17 

ft  SKINS*0* 

23 

21 

21 

26 

16 

19 

23 

SUESDL** 

36 

33 

ao 

31 

*7 

(i2 

36 

INSSCL*^ 

5U 

54 

U0 

60 

39 

1(7 

52 

ANSMF.R  ' 

6a 

f7 

51 

» 
i 

56 

56 

59 

55 

s:;x:i»::«ii:ie::£: 

t«Ct£*  ASKS3S  -  the  proportion  of  all  asves  fcy  *  sptaKer 
tftat  were  cod^rf  as  solicitation  havinq  substantivs-loqical 
aeaninq,  ASKItfS  *  the  ^©portion  of  all  a?v'~~  by  a  speaKer 
that  were  coded  as  solicitations  having  instructional* 
logical  meaning*  5UBS0L  *  the  proportion  of  all  salicitino 
moves  by  a  spe^Rer  that  were  coded  as  havinq  substantive- 
loqical  <ne3nin?«      INSSCL  '  the  proportion  of  all  soliciting 
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moves  by  a  speaker  that  w<*re    coded  as  having  instructional* 

logical    aeaninq.      ANSuEft    *  the    proportion  of  r&spontiinq 

aoves  by  one  speaker  to  soliciting  moves  by  trie  othSr 
speaKer* 

^Significant  nain  effect  for  Family  Group* 
•Significant  main  effect  for  Activity. 
^Significant  main  effect  for  Parent  Sex/Role* 
*Siqnif leant    three-way    interaction    effect    for  Family 
Group  X  Activity  X  Parent  Sex/Bola* 
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Table  17 

Mean  Percentages  of  Chilcren's  Pedagogical  Moves  for  family 

Sioups 

Activities,  and  Interactions  with  their  rtothers 

and  Fathers 

Pedaqoqical  Family  Croup    )    Activity    |  Parent 

Sove  Type  NOG      HOB      DDB|  SSFP    S3SI  1  M  F 

Mean  Percentages  for  Discourse  Behavior 


X  of  MoveslT 
Move™* 


12 
3.3 


*t2 
3.3 


I 

U2  | 
I 

1.6  3.0 
I 


I 


U0     (  143 
I 

2.5  2*6 
I 


2.9 


SOLiciting^ 

16 

19 

1«  1 
1 

U9  | 
t 

18  > 

18 

15  | 

15 

17 

Responding** 

<il 

39 

UO 

U6  | 

utt 

U2 

Nonverbal^ 

16 

12 

11 

20  I 

17 

1U 

Not  Clear**1 

.06 

.40 

t 

.07) 

.27 

.10  | 

.28 

.09 

Initiatory ^* 

20 

21 

1U  | 

21 

16  ) 

17 

19 

Reactive^ 

80 

79 

86  | 

79 

8U  | 

83 

81 

ftSKSPS 

tl 

U 

2  f 

U 

3  1 

tl 

3 

ftSKINS 

1C 

12 

8  1 

11 

9  f 

9 

11 

SUBS0L° 

2(1 

25 

1U  | 

22 

20  | 

2tt 

18 

INSSOL9 

61 

59 

59  | 

60 

59  1 

57 

62 

f,  NSW  EH 

69 

69 

69  | 

68 

70  | 

1 

63 

71 

(Lfilft*  ASKSBS  *  the  proportion  of, all  moves,  by  a  speaker, 
tnat  *ere  coded  as  solicitations  having  substantive~loqical 
meaning*  ASKIhS  -  the  proportion  of  all  aovts  that  Were 
coded  as  solicitations  having  instructional-logical  meaning* 
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SUBSOL  *  the  proportion  of  all  soliciting  aoves  that  ware 
coded  as  having  suostantlve-loqical  meaning*  INSSOL  *  the 
proportion  of  soliciting  moves  that  were  coded  as  having 
instruction-logical  meaning.  ANSUER  -  the  proportion  of  one 
speaker's  responding  moves,  to  the  other  speaker *s 
soliciting  jiov&s* 

•significant  main  effect  for  Family  Group* 

•Significant  main  effect  for  Activity. 

^Significant  main  effect  for  Parent  Sex/Role* 

Significant  interaction  effect  for  Family  Group  X 
Parent  Sex/Rols. 

ttSignif leant  Interaction  effect  for  Family  Group  X 
Activity* 

^Significant  interaction  effect  for  Parent  Sex/Role  X 
Activity. 

Significant  three-way  interaction  effect  for  family 
Sroup  X  Parent  Sex/Role  X  Activity. 


A  summary  of  ANOVA  results  for  tjie  pedagogical  moves 
emitted  by  parents  and  their  children  is  provided  in  Table 
19.  A  report  of  the  significant  results  Is  presented  after 
the  table. 

Table  18 

Summary  of  Analyses  of  Variance  for  Pedagogical  Move  Types: 
Family  Gioap  X  Parent  Sex/Role  X  Activity 
(with  repeated  treasures  for  Parent  Sex/Role  And  Activity) 

Pedaqog-      rami 1 y      Parent  AXB 


leal 
*!oves 

Group  Sex/fiole 
<*)  (b) 

Activity 
(C) 

AXB 

AXC 

BXC 

xc 

I 

Ratios  for 

Discourse  Behavior  (j£  2.1.1. 

20) 

Moves  by  P 

•  OM 

7.t>2* 

13  .«3** 

1.36 

.34 

•  SO 

.68 

Moves  by  Z 

.07 

8.20** 

12.6U** 

1.24 

1.08 

.24 

.71 

P  Words 
per  aove 

17. ^>«*«* 

3.3.3 

7.58* 

•  3(1 

.09 

*  22 

.81 

C  Uozis 

ld.CC*** 

3.C3 

13.26** 

.80 

3.69* 

.01 

.29 

per  aove 
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P  SOL- 
lcltlng 

6.57** 

2.57 

.02 

.11 

1.6S 

.72 

.18 

C  SOL- 
lcltlnq 

.91 

1.C3 

5.47* 

.31 

1.66 

4.89* 

.20 

P  lag 
Question 

3.36 

1.55 

7.35* 

.«1 

1.01 

3.71* 

P  Res- 
ponding 

1.66 

1.20 

4.S2* 

.65 

2.40 

3.42 

.11 

C  Res- 
ponding 

2.01 

.20 

6.61* 

.16 

.56 

.96 

.16 

P  Nonverbal 

.73 

.02 

7.79* 

2.67 

.27 

1.14 

.13 

C  Nonverbal 

1.67 

2.23 

21.19*** 

.04 

.34 

.64 

.67 

?  Not  Clear 

1.45 

1.34 

3.42 

•  77 

2.  56 

2.16 

•  35 

C  Not  Clear 

2.32 

3.t;o 

5.77* 

3.66* 

.05 

.01 

.66 

— — —  — 

[~R3tlos~for~Coa>posite  Variables^  &£2t  1,  1 , 20") 



P  Initia- 
tory (SOI* 

3.25 
SIR) 

1.67 

9.43** 

.19 

1.66 

.01 

.47 

C  Inltla-  1.93 
torv  (SOL+STR) 

2.ao 

10.11** 

.12 

2.29 

8. 82**. 02 

P  Reactive 
( RES'RE^ ) 

3.25 

1.57 

9.43** 

.19 

1.66 

.01 

.47 

C  Reactive 
(RE5*REft) 

1.93 

2.U0 

10.11** 

.12 

2.29 

8. 82**. 02 

P  ASKSES 

2.78 

.07 

16.73*** 

.50 

1.51 

.09 

.61 

C  ASK58S 

.75 

1.23 

.47 

1.07 

.37 

1.83 

.51 

P  ASKINS 

.«s 

9.26** 

37.73*** 

1.03 

.90 

.09 

.65 

C  ASKINS 

.94 

2.50 

2.75 

.27 

1.04 

3.67 

.69 

P  SUBSOl 

.17 

3.16 

20.75*** 

1.16 

1.97 

.08 

1.42 

C  SUBSOL 

1.9U 

5.^0* 

.07 

1.11 

.30 

.16 

.45 

P  INSSOl 

6. £9** 

3.U2 

42.49*** 

.66 

.26 

1.21 

.96 

C  iNSSOl 

.04 

2.C4 

.04 

1.95 

*S1 

1.24  i 

11.40* 
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P  ANSWER  2.98  .29  .21        1.29     2.42      .05  .65 

C  ANSWER  .03         l.lu  .82        1.53    1.42    3.cJ  L.Stt 

!i2i£*       ^nly  coding    categories    for    which  inter-rater 

reliability  (  p.  £  .70),  has  been  established  are  included  in 

this  table.     P  -  parents.      C  *  children.    ASKSBS,    A SKINS, 

SHBSOL,  INSSOL,  and  ANSWER  are  defined  in  Tables  16  and  17. 

*  &  S»05.  a  S'O1*      ***  £  $.001. 

£ai§nt§^  gedajogical  moves. 

Fourteen  parental  discourse  varivables  were  analyzed  for 
the  Pedagogical  Hove  Type  facet.  Analyses  of  variance 
indicated  that  there  was  a  significant  aain  effect  for 
Family  Group  differences  for  only  three  of  these  variables. 
As  was  expected,  parents  did  oodify  their  language  behavior 
when  interactinq  with  their  DDB*  Parents  used  less  words 
per  move  with  their  DDE  (  £  =  17*54.  &  <*001)  and  they 
solicited  the©  roore  frequently*  When  parents  'Pressed 
soliciting  oDves  to  their  children.  the  parents  of  DDB 
emitted  less  solicitations  that  referred  to  instructional 
content  (IMSSDL)  than  the*  parents  of  HDG  or  NDB  did* 

Ta*j  questions  are  a  special  kind  of  solicitation*  For 
parents  they  seea  to  function  either  as  diagnostic  probes 
(e.g.,  tt&ieiitaQC  or  as  attention  markers  (e.q.f 

"Now  you#re    qonna  do    it,  T*9    questions  were 

influenced  by  a  significant  three-way  interaction  effect 
between  family  Group,  Parent  Sex/Role,  and  activity.  As  can 
be  seen  fro*  Table  19,    below,    the  parents  of  MDC  increased 
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their  use  of  tag  Questions  during  the  SPST  activity* 
Particularly  notable  wau  the  fact  that  nothers  rore  than 
doubled  their  use  of  tag    questions  during  the  SBSI  activity 

* 

when  they  iter*  Interacting  with  their  normally  developing 
daughters*  while  fathers  sore  than  doubled  their  use  of  tag 
questions  during  the  SCSI  activity  when  Interacting  with 
their  normally  developing  sons.  However*  parents 
Interacting  with  their  CDB  during  the  SBST  activity*  only 
Increased  their  use  of  tag  questions  slightly. 

Table  19 

Mean  Percentages  of  Taq  Qjestlons  by  Mothers  and  Fathers 
During  Two  Educationally  Oriented  Activities 

ts::£sst::iss£itss3^:333::£3sittsis&s3::isai:sit&iistssiBtis 

Family  SSF?  Activity  SBST  Activity 

Group  mother       father  wot her  father 


MCG  3Z  63  7%  75 

NS3  H%  USE  5%  9% 

DOB  35  2%  *Sf  35 

E£SE::i::3S£t:za::3£EB£::a£Xt£s:st3i>3*  nt;»«*ri:«»i:*ir:s« 

Note.  SSFP  activity  -  semi -structured  free-play  activity* 
SsST  activity  *  structured  blocK  sorting  task  activity. 
Significant  three-way  Interaction  ter»  for  Family  Group  X 
Parent  Sex/Hole  X  Activity  £  *  3.71*  c  <.05. 

yith  the  exception  of  soliciting  aoves  by  parents*  the 
relative  quantity  of  redaaoglcal  moves*  the  linguistic 
functions  cf  those  movfts*  and  the  qualitative  aspects  af 
those  moves*  as  measured  by  the  composite  variables*  were 
generally    not  influenced    ay  the    sex  and/or  developmental 
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status  of  The  children  <i*e##  Family  Group)*  The  only  other 
sionificant  difference  between  the  family  groups  was  the 
mean  number  of  words  they  used  per  move*  This  particular 
result  was  hiqnly  predictable*  considering  that  one  of  the 
critieria  for  uelectinc  the  three  groups  of  children  was 
that  tha  DC3  hac  to  have  expressive  language  deficits* 

Although  the  empirical  observations  and  the  raw  frequency 
data  support  the  impression  that  the  NDC  performed 
qualitatively  quite  differently  from  the  D0B#  the  relative 
quantitative  similarities  in  their  use  of  various  types  of 
pedagogical  moves  had  not  been  anticipated* 

The  sex  and  role  of  the  parent  <i.e.#  mothers  versus 
fathers)*  was  not  significantly  related  to  their  use  of 
linguistic  for&s#  The  mean  total  number  of  pedagoqicll 
loves  per  dyad,  during  mother/child  interactions  and  durinq 
father/child  interactions*  also  did  not  differ*  however,  the 
proportion  of  moves  that  each  parent  contributed  to  the 
interactions  did  differ  significantly*  Mothers  generally 
contributed  a  higher  proportion  of  moves  when  they 
interacted  witn  their  children  than  fathers  did  when  they 
interacted  with  tneir  children*  This  result  may  be 
partially  related  to  a  slight  trend  for  mothers  to  use  more 
words  per  aov*  than  fathers  did  (  £  *  3*36,  q  <*09)* 
Increases  in  the  number  of  words  .used  would  increase  the 
possibility  that  additional  moves  could  occur* 
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the  activity    beino  encased    ir,  had    an  influence    on  the 

occurrence    of    five    of  the    seven    linguistic    forms  that 

parents    could    use    to    express    their    pedaaoVcal  moves. 

Activity  also  had  an  influence  op  six  of  the  seven  composite 

variables  that  were  anal/zed.    Although  generally  more  moves 

were  emitted  by  parent/child  dyads  durinq  the  SSFP  activity* 

both  the  proportion  of  moves  that  parents  contributed  to  the 

Interactions    and  the    nuaber  of    words  per    move  that  they 

uttered  increased  durinq  the  SBST  activity*      The  proportion 

of  soliciting    coves  that  parents    eaitted  did    not  increase 

between    the  two    activities;    however,      since  parents  did 

increjss    their  use    of  structuring*    aoves  (    E  "18.53,  a 

<*0O1),    their  initiatory  coves*     a  composite  of  soliciting 

and  structuring  moves,  did  increase  significantly  daring  the 

SDSX  activity*      Parents'  use  of  tag  questions,  which  appear 

to  function    as  attention  markers  and/or    diagnostic  probes, 

increased  durini,  the  SSST  activity*      In  addition,    both  the 

proportion  of  all  parent  aoves    which  were  solicitation  '.hat 

referred  to  substantive  content  (ASKSBS),  and  the  proportion 

of  Parents'  solicitation  aoves    that  rsfexred  to  substantive 

content  '*U8S3l),  increased  during  the  SEST  activity* 
* 

Certain  peisoocjical  aoves  were  sore  frequently  eaitted 
duriit*  the  SSFP  activity,  During  the  SBST  activity  parents' 
reactive    moves    decreased  significantly  *       Since  children 


>  Although  structuring  moves  were  only  tenuously  reliably 
coded,  initiatory  moves  wore  reliable* 
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esltted  9  significantly  higher  proportion  of  soliciting 
noves  during  the  SSFP  activity,  their  parents  esltted  a 
higher  proportion  of  responding  aovest  however,  the  ratio  of 
parents*  responses  to  children's  soliciting  moves  (ANSWER) 
reaamed  relatively  constant  during  the  two  activities  (SSFP 
Jf  =565,  S8ST  M  *58X).  Although  the  proportion  of  oDves  that 
parents*  devoted  to  solicitations  did  not  vary  as  a  result 
of  the  changing  context  (I.e.,  which  activity  they  wer* 
engaged  In),  the  content  references  of  those  solicitations 
did  vary    significantly.     During  the  SSFP    activity  parents 

* 

devoted  a  higher  proportion  of  their  pedagogical  moves  to 
solicitations  about  Instructional  aspects  of  the  activity 
(ASKINS).  They  also  allotted  a  higher  proportion  of  their 
soliciting  aoves  to  references  focusing  pn  Instructional 
content  (INSSDL). 

\ 

\ 

Thirteen  of  the  children's  pedagogical  sove  type 
behaviors  were  analyzed.  Of  these  only  one,  the  »ean  number 
of  wcrds  used  per  aove,  differed  significantly  between  the 
three  groups  of  children.  On  the  average,  MDC  used  twice  is 
many  words  per  irove  as  their  language  delayed  cohorts,  the 
DDS.  The  Activity  by  Family  Group  Interaction  was 
slQnlflcant  and  reflected  a  relatively  large  decrease  In 
verbalization  by  NDB  during  the  SBST  activity. 


leo 


Table  20 

Mean  Kuaber  of  Words  per  Move  by  Children  during  Two 
Educational  Activities 

Family  SSFP  SDSt 

Group  Activity  Activity 

tidC  3.fi*  3.10 

NC6  1.71  2.81 

DDB  1.61  1,57 

Hfite*  Faally  Grwp  X  Activity  interaction  term  t  =3.89,  a 
<.05. 

An  interaction  between  Family  Group  and  Parent  Sex/Role 
was  found  to  be  related  to  the  very  small  proportion  (  g 
<*20*)  of  children's  moves  coded  as  not  clear*  The  NOB 
emitted  more  of  these  unclear  moves  when  interacting  with 
their  mothers  than  either  the  NDG  or  the  DDB  did* 


The  sex  *n3/or  role  of  the  parent  they  were  interacting 
with  directly  influenced  the  proportion  of  moves  that 
children  contributed  to  the  dyadic  interactions.  All  three 
groups  of  children  contributed  a  significantly  higher 
proportion  of  rcoves  wh&n  interacting  with  their  fathers* 
Although  the  overall  proportion  of  all  children's 
pedaoogical  movf-s  that  were  solicitations  about  substantive 
content  (ASKSB5)  was  not  influenced  by  the  sex/role  of  the 
parent  they  were  interacting  with,  the  proportion  of 
children's  soliciting  moves  that  were  devoted  to  substantive 
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content  (SU3SJL)  was  significantly  higher  when  they  were 
interacting  with  their  mothers. 

A  significant  three-way  interaction  between  th»  Family 
Group,  Parent  Sex/Hole,  and  Activity  factors  reflected  a 
complex  relationship  between  these  three  factors  and  the 
Proportion  of  children's  soliciting  moves  that  referred  to 
instructional  content  (XNSSOl).  As  can  be  seen  from  Table 
21,  which  follows,  the  largest  shift  in  this  form  of 
discourse  behavior  was  exhibited  by  NDB.  During  the  SBSX 
activity,  when  NOB  were  interacting  with  their  fathers,  they 
increased  their  use  of  INSSOL  moves.  When  interacting  with 
their  mothers  during  the  sfiST  activity,  NDB  decreased  their 
INSSOL  moves.  The' NOG  and  DDB  both  increased  their  use  of 
INS SDL  ooves  during  the  S5ST  activity  when  they  were 
interacting  with  their  mothers.  Uhen  interacting  with  their 
fathers  during  the  S5ST  activity,  the  DD3  increased  their 
proportion  of  IKSSDl  troves,  but  the  KD3  reduced  their 
proportions  of  these  moves. 
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Table  21 

Mean  Percentages  of  Children's  INSSOl    Moves  Durlnq 
Educational  Activities  with  Each  Parent 

Family  SSF?  Activity  S3ST  Activity 

Group  Mother     Father  Mother  Father 

NOG  562  63*  65%  57S 

NDB  64%  62%  39%  71% 

DDB  56%  56%  60%  63% 

tjo£g»  Significant  three-way  Interaction  tern  for  Family 
Group  X  Parent  Sex/Role  X  Activity  £  *%.40,  a  <»05» 

INSSOL  =  the  proportion  of  children's  soliciting  moves 
that  referred  to  Instructional  content* 

The  activity  that  was  belnq  engaged  In  had  an  Influence 
on  eight  of  the  thirteen  pedagogical  move  types  utilized  by 
children*  Durlnq  the  ESFP  activity  children  contributed  a 
higher  proportion  of  moves  to  the  dyadic  Interactions  and 
they  uttered  a  higher  mean  number  of  words  per  move  than 
tney  aid  during  the  SCSI  activity.  Although  there  were  very 
few  moves  by  children  that  were  coded  as  not  clear,  ©ore  of 
these  occurred  durlnq  the  longer  and  less  structured  SSFP 
activity.  During  the  SSFP  activity,  while  parents  used  a 
somewhat  lower  proportion  of  their  pedagogical  moves  for 
Initiatory  pur roses  ( l.e.#  soliciting  and  structuring), 
children  used  3  higher  proportion  of  their  pedagogical  moves 
for  initiatory  purposes.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
tftat  they  emitted  a  hlchor  proportion  of  soliciting  moves 
during    the    SSF?    activity*      In    addition,      there    was  a 
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significant  two-way  interaction  effect  far  Activity  and 
Parent  Sex  /Rale  which  influenced  children's  ust±  of 
soliciting  moves,  and  therefore  also  their  use  of  initiatory 
aoves  (i*a«,  the  sum  of  soliciting  ana  structuring  coves)* 
As  can  be  ^een  from  Table  22  below,  all  of  the  children 
decreased  the  proportions  of  soliciting  and  initiatory  moves 
that  they  addressed  tc  their  mothars  during  the  SBST 
activity*  Such  a  substantial  decrease  in  soliciting  coves 
or  in  initiatory  moves  did  not  occur  when  children 
interacted  with  their  fathers  during  the  SBST  activity* 

Table  22 

Mean  Percentages  for  Children's  Soliciting  and  Initiatory 
Moves  Children  Turin?  Educational  Activities 

Parent  SSFP  SBST 

Ssx/P.ole  Activity  Activity 


Soliciting  Moves  with 

Motner  18%  12S 

Father  17Ji  17S 

Initiatory  Moves  with 

Mother  21%  13% 

Fatner  20%  19* 

State*      Parent    Ssx/P.cle  X    Activity  interaction    term  far 

soliciting  moves  £  =u.69,  £  <.05;  far  initiatory  moves  F 
=6.82,  E  <.01. 


During  the  SDST  activity  nonverbal  aoves  by  children 
increased  significantly.  Responding  aoves  by  children  also 
increased  significantly  durlnq  the  SBST  activity.  Although 
reacting    moves    by    children    did    not    vary  significantly 
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between  the  two  activities,  reactive  moves  by  children 
(i*e#,  the  sum  of  responding  and  reacting  moves )  did 
Increase  significantly  during  trie  SBST  activity, 
particularly  daring  the  i&otner/chl Id  Interactions*  table  23, 
below,  provides  the  mean  percentages  for  children's  reactive 
moves* 


table  23 

Mean  Percentages  of  Children's  Reactive  Moves  during 
Educational  Activities 

Parent  SSFP  SBST 

Sex/Role  Activity  Activity 


Reactive  moves  with 

Mother  -  79£  87% 

Father  80X  81S 

UQ%£.*  Parent  Sex/Role  X  Activity  Interaction  term  £ 
-6* 62,  B  <•£>!• 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  tables  which  follow,  the 
substantive  content  that  was  referred  to  was  often 
Influenced  by  the  f arcily  group  assignment  and /or  the 
activity  belnq  enQaqed  In*  Table  24  presents  the  mean 
percentages  for  the  substantive  content  references  by 
parents*  The  mean  percentages  for  the  substantive  content 
references  by  children  are  presented  In  Ta&le  25. 
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Table  2<t 

Mean  PercentaQes  of  Mothers*  and  Fathers*  References  to 
Substantive  Content  for  Family  Groups,  Activities,  and 

Parents*  Sex/Roles 

Substantive  Family  Group      |  Activity    |  Parent 

tteaninq  NDG      NOB      DDP  |SSFP    SBST  |  M  F 

Xean  Percentaqes  for  Discourse  Behavior 


I  I 

Substantive  77        75        81     |  72  83     |     80  75 

Content  References*^  I  | 

Sagci^c  Subgtantivg  Content  E£t£££nc£ 

State-Object  aU       13        13        20     I  18  13     I    15  15 
Relationship300                                  |  | 


I  I 

I  l*t       12  | 

Relationship""      *  I  I 


Spatial  a<J       10       11        17     |  14       12     |    12  13 


Sa^caUanai  £Q9Hi££2e 

Representation^         6         5        10     I  10         6    |      8  8 

Classification9*1     23       13        12     |     3       32     j    19  17 

t  I 

Numerical  5  5  7     I     7  4     |      5  7 

Relationship  t  I 

I  I 

Operational,*  37       29        29     (  20        t3    I     31  32 

Knowledge*00  I  | 

I  I 

K3t§*  Physical  Knowledge  and  operational  knowledge  are 
major  content  reference  categories  representing  the  sua  of  a 
speaKer*s  moves  that  *ere  coded  under  the  subcategories  they 
subsuse. 

^Significant  main  effect  for  Family  Group. 
^Sianii icant  main  eftect  for  Activity. 
^Significant  main  effect  for  Parent  Sex/Role. 
Significant    interaction    effect    for     family    Group  X 
Activity. 
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Tifcle  25 

Mean  Percentages  of  Children's  References  to  Substantive 
Content  for  Family  Groups,  Activities,  and  Interactions 
with  Their  Mothers  and  Fathers 

Substantive  Family  Group      |  Activity    |  Parent 

Meaning  NDG      NDB      ODD  |  SSFP    SBST  |  M  F 

 I  1  

Mean  Percentages  for  Discourse  behavior 


I  t 

Substantive  72        69        69     (65        75     |  72  69 

Content  References**  j  j 

£2*£i£ic  S_yb§£3n£ive  Content  Rgfej-ence 

Achievement  .    3      ^3         2     (     3         2     |     3  3 

Object/Attribute      •  15        19        13     (16  15     |  16  15 

I  I 

State-Object             11       12       17    f  16  11    I  13  13 

Relationship*0                                   I  ! 

I  I 

Spatial                       7       13       Id     |  12  9    I  10  11 

Relationship10                                   t  I 

Representation 

ate 

Classification 
Operational, 

Knowledge abc  I  I 

I  i 

Kote.  Socio-eiDOtlcnal  Knowledge,  physical  Knowledge ,  and 
operational  Knavledqe  are  major  cateqories  representinq  the 
sum  of  a  speaker 's  moves  that  were  caded  under  the 
subcategories  they  subsume* 

^Significant  main  effect  for  Family  Group* 

Significant  main  effect  for  Activity. 

Significant  interaction  effect  for  Family  Group  X 
Activity. 


10 

6 

11 

i 

10 

7 

1 

9 

6 

I 

1 

22 

16 

10 

I 

2 

30 

1 

13 

15 

I 

1 

36 

27 

26 

I 

19 

41 

1 

30 

29 
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A  suaoiary  table  of  the  AN  OVA  results  for  the  reliable 
categories  of  the  Substantive  Meanings  facet  are  provided 
below  in  Table  26.  A  report  of  the  significant  results  is 
presented  after  the  table. 


Table  26 

Summary  of  Analyses  of  Variance  for  Substantive  Meanings: 

Family  Group  X  Farent  Sex/Role  X  Activity 
(with  repeated  measures  for  Parent  Sex/Role  and  Activity) 

Subs tan-     faslly      Parent  AXB 
tive  Graup    Sex/Role    Activity    AXB     AXC     BXC  XZ 

Meaning        (ft)  (£)  (C) 


Z  Ratio  for  Discourse  Behavior"TdI~27I7I) 


P  Substantive  2.64  ■      5.41*      48.97***  1.74    4.22*     .03  .50 
Content  moves 

C  Substantive     .U7        l.io        22.51***  1.47     1.95       .01  .61 
Content  soves 

S£gcifis  Substantias  Content  aefgrence 

C  Achievement     .60  .05  .93        1.09    1.27      .54  1.72 

C  ObjfcTt/         2.56  .21  .88  .62    2.57      .04  .23 

Attributes 

P  State-Obj.     7.99**       .004      11. 90?*      .30  11. 07***. 13  .01 

Relationships 

C  State-Obj.     3.12  .01         7.70*        .47     5.51*     .53  .09 

Relationships 

P  Spatial  7. Ul**      .01  2*48  .25    9.13**  .02  .01 

Relationships 

C  Spatial  4.12*        .05  2.68  .70    4.98*     ,2n  .24 

relationships 

p  Operation*    4.64*        .03        51.13***    ,«9    3.58*    .00  .55 
al  Knowledge 
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C  Operation-    6.03**       .33        &3.d9***  1.88    5.20*  1.00  •*! 
al  Knowledge 

P  Sepresen-      2.68  .CO         7.13*        .01    3.33      .00*  .*2 

tation 

C  Represen-      2.02  2.16         .OS    3.19      .07  .tt8 

tation 

P  Classifi-      9.iiit**       .**7      155.70***     .U5    6.86**  .Ott  .39 
cation 

2  Classifi-    Hi. 03***  2.34      177.U5***  1.92  lf\.67***.3<*  1#17 
cation 

P  Numerical      1*29        2.50         4.02  *29    3.i»6      .21  .36 

Relationships 

\lolSi*  Only  codi  nq  cateqorles  for  which  lnter*rat*r 
reliability  (  £  <  .70).  has  been  established  are  Included  in 
this  table.    F  -  parents.    C  -  children. 

*  B  ^.05.  **  £  <*01.  ***  B  £.001. 


The  mean  proportion  for  the  sua  of  all  references  to 
substantive  content  by  parents  was  not  directly  Influenced 
by  the  family  Group  factor;  however,  certain  specific 
categories  of  substantive  content  references  were  influenced 
by  the  sex  and/cr  developmental  status  of  the  children  that 
parents  were  interacting  w4.th*  The  qenerai  category  of 
state-object  relationships.  and  the  subcategory  of 
referenced  to  the  spatial  relationships  of  objects,  were 
referred  to  more  f req Jently  by  the  parents  of  DDB. 
Furthermore,  as  can  te  seen  froro  Table  27,  below,  a 
significant  interaccion  between  the  Family  Group  and 
Activity  factors  was  related  to  the  proportion  of  parent 
aoves  that  referred  to  these  two  topics 
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Table  27 

Mean  Percentages  £or  Parents'  References  to  State*Objec+ 
Relationships  and  Spatial  Relationships  during  Educational 

Activities 

Substantive  SSFP  ftctlvlty  SBST  Activity 

Content  HOG      NOB      DOB  HOG      NDB  008 

Reference 


State-Object  15S      19%      18*  10%        73  22% 

Relationships' 

Spatial  US      IS%      155!  9*        63  203 

Relationships* 

t?2l£*  References  to  specific  spatial  relationships  were 
coded  under  that  subcategory  and  then  Included  as  Instances 
of  references  to  the  more  general  category  of  state-object 
relationships* 

*Fa*lly  SrouP  X  Activity  £  *  11.07,  b  <.001. 
^Faally  Group  X  Activity  £  =  9.13,  2  <*01. 


From  the  figures  In  the  table  above,  it  appears  that 
during  the  SBST  activity,  the  parents  of  NOG  and  NDB 
significantly  decreased  their  references  to  state-object 
relationships  in  general  and  to  the  spatial  relationships  of 
objects  in  particular,  while  the  parents  of  DOB  increased 
their  reliance  on  such  references.  The  increase  in  these 
references  by  tto>  parents  of  ODD  are,  on  the  basis  of  this 
autnor* J  observations,  attributable  to  their  frequently 
asking  their  children  "where  does  it  go",  when  they  wanted 
their  children  to  place  a  block  correctly!  and  to  these 
parents  tendency  to  ecccmpany  their  demonstrations  of  the 
tasK  with  comments  such  as  "see,  lt'goes  there".  Parents  of 
NDG    and  ND3,      on  the    other    hand*    tended    to  stress  the 
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classification  criteria  that  were  rslevent  to  tne  block 
sorting  task  they  were  as&inQ  their  children  to  perfora.  Or 
that  the/  wera  tfeaonstratlnj  to  their  children.  Daring  the 
SSff  activity,  parents  of  both  NDB  and  DDB  referred  to 
spatial  relationships  about  equally  and  soa^what  sore 
frequently  than  the  parents  cf  NDS  did.* 

Parents*  references    to  operational  knowledge    in  general 

(i.e.,    the  sua  of  references    coded  under  the  subcategories 

of  causality,  representation,  classification,    and  numerical 

relationships),       were    more     frequent      when    thay  were 

interacting    with  their    daughters  and    less  frequent,  but 

about  equal  when  they  interacted  with  their  sons,  regardless 

of    the    developmental    status    of    those    sons.  Specific 

references  by    parents  to  various  aspects    of  classification 

followed  a    similar  pattern.       Parents  of    HOG  referred  to 

classification  most  frequently,    parents    of  NDB  referred  to 

classification  less    frequently,    while    tha  parents    of  DDB 

referred  to  classif icaticn  least  frequently. 

* 

Parental  references  tc  operational  knowledge  in  general, 
and  to  classification,  in  particular,  were  both  influenced 
by  an  interaction  between  the    faaily  group  and  the  activity 


*  For  th.:  two  nOC  grouts,  an  earlier  run  ANGtfA  indicated 
that  this  difference  was  significantly  related  to  an 
interaction  between  tht-  sex  of  the  child  that  was  being 
interacted  with  and  the  activity  that  was  beinq  eaqaqed  in 
(Child  Sex  X  Activity  F  -  5.0,  t  <.05). 
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they  were  engaged  in*  *s  can  be  seen  froa  Table  28,  helot*, 
during  the  SOST  activity  all  the  parents  increased  their 
references  to  classification;  therefore,  then  references  to 
operational  knowledge  ir*  general,  also  increased*  More 
specifically,  £urinq  the  S&St  activity  the  parents  of  NOG 
increased  their  references  to  these  topics  sore  than  the 
parents  of  NDC  who,  nevertheless,  increased  their  references 
a  good  deal*  While  the  parents  of  DOB  also  increased  their 
references  to  operational  know led ae  and  classification 
during  the  SBSX  activity,  they  dii  so  far  lass  than  the 
parents  of  WDG  or  NDB# 


Table  26 

Mean  Percentages* of  Fa rents*  References  to  Operational 
Knowledge  and  to  Classification  during  Two  Educational 

Activities 

»8is«:kssi  :xszxcsti»£:=s:xt»xiii£iiitmiEi&imtiiixsitti 

Substantive  SSFP  Activity  SBST  Activity 

Content  HOG      NJ3      DOB  NDG     NOW  DDB 

Reference 


Operational  20*      17%      23%  S3*     «2»  3<l% 

Knowledge* 

Classification^       as       35       2S  33%  21% 

*Fa*i*/  Group  X  activity  E  *  3*58,  ft  <*05* 
branily  GrouO  X  Activity  £  *  6#&e,  g  <»01» 


The  sex/role  of  the  parent  was  significantly  related  to 
tne  Bean  proport  ion  of  parent  *§  total  references  to 
substantive    content ,       Mothers,      particularly    tnose  who 
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Interacted  with  NDC,  referred  to  substantive  content  eore 
than  fathers  did;  however,  none  of  the  specific  content 
categories  were  referred  to  significantly  more  by  either 
parent i 

Parents*  mean  proportion  of  references  to  substantive 
content  were  significantly  influenced  by  the  activity  being 
engaged  in  and,  acre  specifically,  by  an  interaction  between 
their  faaily  group  and  the  activity*  During  the  SBSI 
activity  all  parents  increased  their  use  of  references  to 
substantive  content;  nevertheless,  &s  can  be  seen  froa  table 
29  which  follows,  during  the  SSFP  activity  the  Parents  of 
00B  ealtted  far  *ore  substantive  content  references  than  the 
parents  of  NOG  or  N08  didi  Ouring  the  SBSl  activity  all  of 
the  parents  devoted  a  slallar  proportion  of  their  aoves  to 
references  to  substantive  content  In  general,  although  as 
the  previous  iable,  Table  28,  indicates  the  parents  of  DOB 
were  not  providing  as  cany  references  to  the  topic  which  was 
aost  directly  relevant  to  the  task  at  hand  (l*ei, 
classification)! 
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Table  29 

Mean  Percentages  of  Parents*  References  to  Substantive 
Content  during  Educational  Activities 

tC<t»XtltIti:iIICttX»«tttftIllIClItl»HMtRSICtStStttSItI 

Substantive  SSFP  Activity  SBST  Activity 

Content  NDG      NDb      DDB  NDG     ND3  DDB 

Reference 

Substantive  70*     6SS      76X  6*Z     81*  633 

Content 

tSR;ttisttsiKtis£ttatttstittttsn«tittttttttttxisti*t3astxt 

lifttSt*    FasiXy  Group  X  Activity  £  *  tt*22#  p.  <*05. 

During  the  SBSX  activity*  all  parents*  aade  more 
references  to  operational  knowledge,  in  general,  and  to 
classification,  in  particular!  both  of  which  were  directly 
relevant  to  the  block  sorting  tasK  they  were  undertaking* 
Parents  references  to  state-object  relationships*  on  the 
other  hand,  decreased  durin?  the  S3ST  activity* 

As  was  eentioned  previously  the  interaction  between  the 
Family  Group  and  Activity  factors  «as  significantly  related 
to  the  sean  proportions  of  parents*  references  to  state* 
Object  relationships  and  to  spatial  relationships  (see  Table 
27)*  Although  the  pattern  of  behavior  that  resulted 
differed*  this  saee  interactive  effect  was  also  related  to 
parents'  use  of  references  to  operational  knovl&dge  and 
classification  (see  Table  28). 

The  SSFP  activity  had  a  significant  influence  on  parents* 
references    to    representation  ( i.e. ,      letters*  pictures* 
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models,  etc*  )#  with  more  parental  references  to 
representation  occurring  during  that  activity*  1  similar 
trend!  was  evident  for  parents*  references  to  numerical 
relationships  (  £  -  *t*02,  £  <*06)*  In  addition*  there  was  a 
trend  for  the  interaction  between  family  group  and  Activity 
to  be  related  to  the  mean  proportions  of  parents*  references 
to  representation  (  £  *  3*33,  q  <*06)  and  numerical 
relationships  (  £  *  3*46,  g  <*06>*  The  table  below 
indicates  the  pattern  of  parental  references  to 
representation  and  numerical  relationships  for  the  different 
family  groups  and  activities* 


Table  30 

Mean  Percentages  of  Barents'  References  to  Representation 
and  Numerical  Relationships  during  Educational  Activities 

Substantive             SSFF  Activity  S?ST  Activity 

Content                 NOG                DDB  MDG      NDB  DDB 
Reference 

Representation       11%       5S     1*S  6%       6*  6Jf 

Numerical                  6%        H%        SX  3%       3S  7% 
Relationships 


Substantive  contgQt  rMejrences  b£  fi&ilgren* 


Although  children  vs  total  references  to  substantive 
content  were    net  significantly    influenced  by    their  family 
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group,  their  references  to  specific  subcategories  of 
substantive  content  were  influenced  by  the  Family  Group 
factor*  The  mean  proportion  of  children's  references  to 
spatial  relationships,  to  various  aspects  of  operational 
knowledge,  and  specifically  to  classification  were  related 
to  their  sex  and/or  developmental  status  (i*e.,  Family 
Group)*  Spatial  relationships  were  referred  to  most 
frequently  by  the  DDB  and  least  frequently  by  the  NDG* 
References  by  children  to  operational  knowledge,  in  general, 
and  to  the  subcategory  of  classification,  in  particular, 
were  aost  frequently  emitted  by  NOG* 

The  sex/role  of  the  parent  they  were  interacting  with  was 
not  significantly  related  to  the  total  proportion  of  moves 
children  devotee;  to  substantive  content,  or  to  any  of  their 
references  to  the  specific  substantive  content 
subcategories* 

The  activity  they  were  engaged  in  did  have  a  significant 
inf luenze  on  the  proportion  of  children  *s  moves  which 
referred  to  sjtrstantive  content  in  general,  and  on  the 
proportion  of  moves  they  devoted  to  four  of  the  eight 
specific  subcategories  of  substantive  content*  During  the 
S2SI     activity    children     significantly    increased  their 

references    to    substantive    content*       The    bulk    of  this 

* 

increase  is  attributable  to  their  significant  increases  in 
overall    references    to    operational    knowledge*      but  more 
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specifically  to  their  sutstantial  increases  in  references  to 
classification,  the  cateoory  which  was  most  relevant  to  the 
block  sorting  task  they  were  engaged  in* 

Children's  references  to  state-object  relationships  were 
significantly  influenced  by  the  activity*  These  references 
decreased  during  the  SBST  activity*  Furthermore,  in 
interaction  between  children's  family  qroup  and  the  activity 
they  were  engaged  in  was  significantly  related  to  children's 
references  to  state*object  relationships,  spatial 
relationships,  operational  Knowledge,  and  classification* 
Table  31  below  provides  the  nean  percentages  for  children's 
references  to  those  substantive  content  subcategories  that 
were  influenced  by  'a  family  Group  by  Activity  interaction* 
The  subcategory  of  representation  is  included  in  the  table 
because  there  was  a  trend  for  the  same  interactive  effect  to 
be  somewhat  related  to  the  proportion  of  children's 
references  to  tnat  subcategory  (  Z  3  3*19,  a  <*07)*  As  can 
be  seen  froa  Table  31*  below,  durinq  the  SSFP  activity  NDB 
emitted  far  fe*er  references  to  representation  than  DD3,  and 
even  considerably  less  of  these  references  than  HOG  did* 
Largely  because  NOB  were  the  least  likely  to  select  or 
maintain  an  interest  in  playing  with  the  alphabet  cards,  or 
to  name  the  letters  embossed  on  the  Disneyland  blocks* 

Table  31 

Mean  Percentages  of  Children's  References  to  Substantive 
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Content  Subcategories  Influenced  by  a  Fatally  Group  by 

Activity  Interaction 

Substantive  5SFP  Activity  SFST  Activity 

Content  NDC      SDB      DDB  NDC     NC3  DD3 

Reference 


State-Object  1(U      13%      16%  9%       6S  18% 

Relationships  * 

Spatial  8%      XHZ      12%  7%        6S  15% 

Relationships  * 

Operational  20%  16%  21%  52%  39*  31% 
Knowledge  * 

Classification  *#    3%  7%  2%  42%  30X  16% 

Representation  11%  <t%  14%  6%  7S  7% 

::;:tz2i::::::i:::r::::::r:::::::::c::::;:i:}it::i::i:i:s:;S 

*  £<.02.  **  fi<.001. 

Referring  to  the  table  above.  It  Is  clear  that  during  the 
S3ST  activity  the  DD9  relied  most  heavily  on  references  to 
state-object  relationships  and  especially  on  references  to 
spatial  relationships*  During  the  SSPP  activity  all  three 
groups  referred  to  state-object  relationships  to  a  similar 
degree,  although  NDG  did  so  least  frequently*  References  to 
the  subcategory  of  spatial  relationships  were  oven  aore 
Infrequent  for  NDG  during  the  SSFP  activity**  Operational 
knowledge  references  by  children  Increased  considerably 
during  the  SBSX  activity*  Particularly  those  references  to 
the  subcategory  of  classification*      The    DDB,    for  whoa  the 


t  An  earlier  run  AMDVA,  comparing  only  the  MOB  with  the  NDG 
had  Indicated  that  there  was  a  trend  for  a  Child  Sex  by 
Activity  Interaction  effect  to  occur  (  E  *  <**06,  ft  <*0?)* 
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block  sortin9  task  was  the  most  difficult  and  whose  language 
skills  were  deficient,  did  not  Increase  their  references  to 
classification  as  much  <*s  the  two  qroups  of  *iCC  did* 

§y feSliO y.S £zt23 1 £Si  Meaning 

As  has  bsen  discussed  previously,  the  substantlve-loqical 
facet  categories  were  difficult  to  code  reliably,  especially 
for  parents*  behaviors*  (See  lnter-rater  reliability  study 
results  In  this  chapter  for  details* )  Of  the  six 
categories,  for  the  communicative  functions  of  the  discourse 
behavior  that  was  observed,  onlv  one,  parents*  explaining 
stoves,  was  found  to  be  Influenced  by  the  Family  Croup 
factor*  Four  of  tfce  six  categories  were  Influenced  by  the 
activity  being  enlaced  In*  Table  32  and  table  33  provide 
the  jean  percentages  fcr  the  communicative  functions  of 
moves  that  referred  to  substantive  content  for  parents  and 
children,  respectively* 

table  32 

Mean  PercentaQes  of  bothers'  and  Fathers'  Substantive- 
Logical  'leanings  for  Family  Groups,  Activities,  and 

Parents*  Sex/Roles 

Substantive-  Family  Group      |  Activity    |  Parent 

Logical  NDG      NDB      PDB  |SSFP    SBSI  |  M  F 

Keanlnq  |  I 

Mean  fercentaqes  for  Discourse  Behavior 
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at 

Explaining  2  3  112  3     |     3  2 

.       »  I 

^Significant  cain  effect  for  Family  Group. 
Significant  main  effect  for  Activity. 


Table  33 

Mean  Percentages  of  Children's  Substantive-Logical  Meanings 
for  Farcily  Groups,  Activities,  and  Interactions  with 
Their  '    ,.iars  and  Fathers 

=£Sssa:;»ssscs:::=a$ssc=s'=:££X£s»£=ssssssssxsssx33S«x:=s>8S 

Suostantive-  Far.ily  Group      )  Activity    |  Parent 

Logical  NDG      NDB      DDB  |SSFP    SBST  |  H  F 

Meaning  |  '  | 

~       ~  Mean  Percentaqes'f or  Discourse  Behavior 


I  I 

Substantive-  36        36        32     (29  39     I  35  33 

Logical  Moves*  j  | 

QaassiiQtsatixs  faction 

Analytical  Process  Catt^origs 

Defining  an3/or         10       10         9    |  10  10    |  11  9 
Interpreting                                      t  | 

ESBiUcal  Efcocess.  Cai&aS£ie§ 

Fact-stating  14        13        10     |  13  12     I  13  12 

I  I 

Cwpirical  Process      2«        2a        21     |  18  26    |  23  23 
MovuS*                                                 I  ( 

a.  1  ' 

SINFO*  34        3d        31     (  28  37     |   3tt  32 

I  t 

ttQl£*  SIHFD  denotes  providing  or  requesting  substantive 
information  (i.e.,  the  sum  of  moves  involving  analytical  and 
empirical  processes  )• 

^Significant  main  effect  for* Activity. 
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A  summary  of  the  results  from  the  ANOVAS  for  the 
communicative  functions  of  moves  that  referred  to 
substantive  content  are  provided  in  Tabic  34  below*  A  brief 
report  of  the  significant  results  follows  the  table* 

Table  34 

Summary  of  Analyses  of  Variance  for  Substjntlve-Loqical 
Meanings:  Family  Grocp  X  Parent  Sex/Role  X  Activity 
(with  repeated  measures  for  Parent  Sex/Role  and  Activity) 

Substantive~Fa*ily    Parent  AX8 
Loqical         Sroup  Sex/Hole    Activity    AXE     AXC     BXC  XC 
Meaning         ( M         (fi)  (C) 

El  Ratios  for  Discourse  Behavior  (&£  2*l7l*20T~ 


C  Substan*        .76    *       .39        17.1*****     .57      .46      .00  1.36 
tive-Logical  Moves 

C  Analytical     .1.  l.£2  .04  .24     3.0U      .64  .44 

Process  »oves 

C  Cnpirlcal      .34  .00        27.24***    .96      .53      .33  1.01 

Process  moves 

C  Tact-  2. CO  .52  .02        1.29    1.30      .27  .66 

stating 

P  Explain-      7.93**      1.44  8.99**      .25     1.90      .02  .38 

Inq 

C  Providing      .40  .4S        13.32**      .52      .39      .04  1.19 

or  Requesting 
Substantive  Information 

gc£e*  Only  codino  categories  for  which  lnter*rater 
reliability  (  £  £  .70).  his  been  established  are  included  in 
this  table.    P  *  parents.    C  ?  children. 

*  p  <.05.         **  p  <#0i#         ***  p  <.001. 
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Explaining  was  the  only  communicative  function  which  was 
reliably  coded  for  parents  when  they  referred  to  substantive 
content*  Although  none  of  the  parents  did  a  great  deal  of 
explaining*  the  parents  of  DOB  explained  significantly  less 
often  when  interactlnq  with  their  children  than  parents  of 
NOG  or  ND3  did,  even  though  all  of  the  parents  explained 
slightly  more  to  their  children  during  the  more  highly 
structured  and  goal  "oriented  block  sorting  activity  than 
during  the  semi -structured  free~play  activity* 

The  sex/role  of  the  parent  had  no  significant  Influence 
on  parents*  use  of  explaining  moves*  Furthermore*  none  of 
the  Interaction  effects  tested  were  significantly  related  to 
the  Proportion  of  explaining  moves  parents  emitted* 

£  til       Eli  §  sgb£t§Qllv£ll9Sl£gl  b£!&£l2£3»* 

The  communicative  functions  of  children's  moves*  when 
they  referred  to  substantive  content*  were  more  reliably 
coded  than  their  parents  moves  had  been*  Although  the  mean 
proportions  for  the  various  types  of  communicative  functions 
children  utilized  did  vary  somewhat*  family  group 
differences  were  not  slQnlf lcantly  related  to  their  use  of 
any  of  substantive-logical  behalors*  The  sex/role  of  the 
parent  they  were  Interacting  with  also  did  not  significantly 
Influence  children *s  use  of  ..specific  communicative 
functions* 
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The  activity  they  were  engaged  in  did  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  three  of  the  five  types  of  communicative  functions 
analyzed  for  children*  The  roeau  proportions  for  moves  by 
children  which  Involved  substantlve-loqlcal  behaviors  (l*e*, 
the  sum  of  ail  moves  Involving  communicative  function 
related  to  substantive  content),  and  for  moves  which 
provided  or  requested  substantive  Information  ( SINFO), 
Increased  sharply  during  the  SBSX  activity*  Not 
surprisingly*  these  Increases  were  mostly  due  to  a 
significant  Increase  In  the  proportion  of  children's  moves 
that  involved  empirical  Processes  (!***,  the  sum  of  fact* 
stating,  non verbally  demonst rati ng *  verbally  demonstrating 
and  explaining  moves)* 

Neither  the  sex /role  of  parents  nor  any  of  the 
Interactions  tested  had  a  significant  Influence  on 
children's  substantive-lcclcal  behaviors* 

lasixusUaoal  tle&aias 

Eoth  parents  and  their  children  referred  to  Instructional 
content  sosetmat  more  frequently  than  to  substantive 
content*  The  majority  of  these  references  focused  on 
specific  actions  or  procedures  that  »ere  relevant  for  the 
activities  being  engaged  in*  Table  35  and  Table  36  provide 
the  irean  percentages  of  references  to  Instructional  content 
by  parents  and  their  children*  respectively* 
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Table  35 

Mean  Percentages  of  Mothers*  and  fathers'  References  to 
Instructional  Content  for  Family  Groups.  Activities,  and 

Parents*  Sex/Roles 

Instructional  Family  Group      |  Activity    |  Parent 

Meaning  NDG     NOB      DOB  |SS?P    SBST  |  M  F 

—       Mean  Percentage s~for~Dis course ~Benavi or 


I 

81        81        80     |  84 

I 

er.ces"  | 
SfigSillS  lasttuciignal  Content  &et£I££l££ 


Instructional 
Content  Refer- 


I 


77     |  83 


81 


Action  and /or 
Procedure* 

Cognitive 
Action 

Statement**1 

Repeated 
Statement* 

Expanded  t 
Statement*6 

Altered 
Statement 


51 

3 

16 
3 


55 

5 

15 
2 


55 


.8 


.7 


.8 


10 
3 

1 

2 


52 


14 
3 

1 

1 


55 

5 

13 

2 

.5 
1 


54 

5 

13 
3 


.8 
1 


53 

3 

14 
3 

.7 
1 


::s:i:t:£::::i:::3t»E:»«xtE:;stTe:>iit::*::it 


^Significant  rain  effect  for  Family  Group. 
"Significant  nain  effect  for  Activity. 
Significant    interaction     effect    for  Family 
Activity. 


Group  X 


Table  36 

Mean  Percentages  of  Children's  References  to  Instructional 
Content  for  Family  Groups.  Activities,  and  Interactions 
with  their  Hothers'Fathers 


SS55S2SSS3 
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Instructional 
Meaning 


Faaily  Sroup  |  Activity  |  Parent 
MDG      NOP      D03  ISSFP    S9ST  |  M  r 


Instructional 
Content  Refer- 
ences 


7« 


Mean  Percentages  for  Discourse  Behavior 

75 


76 


70     |  77 
I 
I 


70     |  70 
I 
I 


SaaciUc  Xa&luciiaaal  Comsat  Bettteose 


Action  and/or 
Procedure* 

Repeated 
Stateaent 

Person** 


46        52        46     |  98        49     |  46 

I 
I 

2         2         7     |     3         3  13 
I 
I 

.6        .4        *6  t     *7        .3  |  .8 
I 

'significant  sain  effect  for  Faaily  Sroup. 
^Significant  main  effect  for  Activity* 
^Significant  aain  effect  for  Parent  Sex/Role. 
Significant    interaction     effect    for    Faaily     Group  X 
Activity. 


49 
3 

.3 


A  su Binary  table  of  the  ANOVA  results  for  the  reliable 
categories  of  the  instructional  meaning  facet  are  provided 
in  Table  37.  A  report  of  the  significant  results  is 
presented  after  the  table. 


Taole  37 

Summary  of  Analyses  of  Variance  for  Instructional  Meaning: 

Faaily  Group  X  Parent  Sex/Role  X  Activity 
(vitn  repeated  neasures  for  Parent  Sex/Role  and  Activity) 

Instruc-     Faaily     Parent  AX3 
tional         Group    Sex/Fole    Activity    AX 8     AXC     BXC  XC 
Meaning       (A)  <£)  (C) 

™-— ™  "J  a7J  c  ~"75r  "dIscou  ri"  e~ie  ha  v  i  or  "75Z~2  A,i~2  oT 
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P  Instruc-        .16  .«2        15.65***    *0*    1.16      *16  *32 

ti^nal 

Content  aoves 

C  Instruc*      1*47  1.53         6.60*        .07    2.26      .00  1.S7 
tional 

Content  toves 

P  Action         1.37  .07         1.30          .67    5. SO*    .19  .3« 
and/or  Pro* 
cedute 

C  Action          1.95  *Ud            .01          .30    4.69*    .«0  1.04 
and/or  Pro- 
cedure 

P  Cognitive      .79  3.76           .26          .72      .25      .00  1.23 
Action 

P  Stateoent  17.31***  .C7           .66        1.2*    *.93*    .*9  .»0 

P  Repeated        .79  .14         6.49*        .13    1.58    2.58  2.27 
Statement 

C  Repeated    23.30***  .03           .01          .16    1.06    2.56  2.35 
Stbteaent 

P  Expanded      4.62*  .<!        13.89**    1.26    2.67    1.37  .09 
Statement 

P  Altered        3.27  .48          2.55          .77    1.10      .86  1.32 
Statement 

C  Person           .56  5.65*       5.12*        .48    1.08      .19  .62 

OstS*  0nlY  coding  categories  for  which  inter -rater 
reliability  has  been  established  (  £  £  .70),  are  included  In 
this  table.    P  -  parents.    C  *  children. 

*  c  i*os.       **  a  i. ci.  ***  a  £.001. 


Seven  categories  for  references  to  Instructional  content 
were  analyzed  for  parents.  Of.  these  only  two  were 
Influenced  by    the  sex    and/or  developiental    status  of  the 
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children  bain?  interacted  with  <l*e..  Family  Group)* 
Parents  of  DD8  referred  to  the  truth  and  propriety  of 
statements  less  frequently  tnan  parents  of  NOG  or  KOB.  The 
aean  proportions  for  such  references  by  the  parents  of  both 
NOC  groups  v*re  about  the  saae* 

In  general*  expansions  of  their  children's  statements  bf 
psrents  were  rarely  uttered*  however*  the  parents  of  NDG 
engaged  In  this  behavior  least  frequently*  Of  the  two 
groups  of  parents  Interacting  with  their  sons,  ths  parents 
of  DOS  expanded  their  children's  statesents  aost  frequently* 
while  the  parents  of  MOB  did  so  soaewhat  less  often*  Since 
It  has  been  suggested  that  expansions  allow  parents  to 
provide  additional*  substantive  Information  as  well  as 
language  models  for  their  children  (Brown  &  Bellu<tl*  196*) 
these  results  may  be  related  to  parents'  perceptions  of  the 
level  of  cognitive  and  language  skills  that  their  children 
possess. 

The  sex/role  of  the  parent  was  not  significantly  related 
to  the  proportion  of  parental  references  to  any  of  the 
specific  Instructional  content  categories*  nor  to  their 
proportion  of  references  to  instructional  content  in 
general;  however,  there  was  a  trend  foi  Bothers  to  refer  to 
cognitive  actions  .sore  frequently  than  fathers  did  (  £  « 
3.78,  <.07>, 
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the  activity  beinq  enaaqed  in  vas  related  to  the  overall 
proportion  of  references  to  Instructional  content  of  any 
sort  and  particularly  to  parents*  use  of  the  techniques  of 
repeating  or  expanding  their  children's  statements**  Durlnq 
the  SSPP  activity  all  parents  referred  to  Instructional 
content  more  frequently  and  they  repeated  and  expanded  more 
of  their  children's  statenents*  As  can  be  seen  from  table 
38«  below*  the  Family  Group  and  Activity  factors  Had  a 
slqnlflcant  Interactive  effect  on  the  mean  proportion  of 
parents*  references  to  the  truth  and/or  propriety  of 
statements  and  on  their  references  to  actions  and/or 
procedures • 

table  38 

Mean  Percentages  of  Parents*  References  to  Statement  and 
Action  and/or  Procedure  during  Educational  Activities 

Instructional  SSFP  Activity  SESX  Activity 

Content  NDS     JjDB     DDB  NDG     ND8  DDB 

Reference 

truth  £  ProPrle-  16*      14*      13*  17*      16$  8* 

ty  of  Statement 

Action  and/or  52*      58*      48*  51*      53*  62X 

i 


1  A  category  for  coding  all  references  to  statements  vas 
Included  In  the  lnter-rater  reliability  study.  The 
subcategories  fcr  repeated  statements,  expanded  statements, 
and  altered  statements  were  coded  at  a  later  date  (see 
section  or  "Codlnq  the  Data"  in  Chapter  »,  "Hethods  and 
?rccsdures".  These  subcategories,  were  added  to  Measure 
behaviors  by  parents  which  have  been  considered  as  possible 
language  "teaching"  strategies  (Brown,  1973;  Cazden,  1972| 
Sleason  &  itelntraub,  1979). 
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Procedure 

Note*  Faaily  Group  X  activity  interaction  term  for  truth 
5  propriety  of  statements  £  =  a. 93*  c  <*02i  for  action 
and/or  procedure  £  =  5*50,  2  <*02* 

Although  the  parents  of  DDB  generally  referred  to  the 
truth  and  propriety  of  statements  less  frequently  than  the 
parents  of  NDS  or  NDB*  they  did  so  particularly  darinq  the 
SBST  activity*  During  the  SBST  activity  parents  of  NDC  and 
WDD  decreased  their  references  to  action  and/or  procedure 
somewhat,  while  parents  *f  DDB  increased  their  references 
considerably*  In  large  measure  this  is  <  e  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  SBST  activity  the  parents  of  DDB  relied  heavily 
on  ordering  their  children  to  perform  the  tasK*  and/or 
prohibiting  noncompiiant  behavior* 

Although  references  to  person  by  parents  were  only 
tenuously  reliably  coded,  the  statistical  results  for  this 
behavioral  variable  seem  to  confirm  the  qualitative 
differences  that  were  observed  between  family  groups* 
Parents  of  DDB  referred  to  person  more  frequently  (  ft  ~  2%) 
than  parents  of  either  NOG  (  M  =  IS)  or  MDB  (  M  «  IS )  *  A 
significant  main  effect  for  Family  Group  was  indicated  (  £  * 
4*52,  a  <*03)*  This  author's  observations  and  subsequent 
comments  by  the  coders  indicated  that  when  parents  of  DDB 
were  coded  as  referrino  to  person,  they  were  generally 
reacting  to  their  children's  actions  in  a  personalized  and 
evaluatory  manner  (e*u*«  "cood  boy***    "you're  being  bratty** 
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"bad  boy*,  "silly*,  etc.)*  Parents  interacting  with  NOC 
rarely  used  personalized  evaluations  and  instead  evaluated 
their  childrenvs  actions  directly  (e.g.,  "that's  right", 
**qreat**,  **no,  that's  not  the  way  it  goes**,  etc.  )*  Coded 
references  to  persons  by  parents  of  NDS  or  NDB  usually 
involved  informational  comments  abo-n  somebody  (e.g#,  *'she 
daesn't  live  here1*,  "I  don't  know  why  they  are  laughing*1, 
etc*  )• 

lQSi£S£tlonal  references  by  children. 

Of  the  four  instructional  content  reference  categories 
that  were  analyzed  for  children's  behaviors,  only  the 
proportion  of  children's  repetitions  of  their  parents* 
statements  was  related  to  their  sex  and/or  developmental 
status  ( i*e. ,  Family  Group ).  Children  who  were 
developmental^  delayed  repeated  their  parents*  statements 
much  more  freguently  than  either  of  the  NDC  groups.  A 
finding  which  supports  Nelson's  hypothesis  (1973)  that 
spontaneous  imitation  is  a  strategy  utilize*  by  children  who 
are  relatively  delayed  in  language  acquisition* 


1  It  seems  very  likely  that  this  category  was  not  reliably 
coded  because  personalized  evaluations  represent  a 
confounding  of  explicit  references  to  th*  person  doing  the 
action  with  an  implicit  reference  to  the*  action.  For 
example,  **good  boy**  should  be  coded  as  person  but,  since  it 
also  functioned  to  inform  the  child  that  the  action  was 
correct,  coders  may  have  coded  such  comments  as  evaluations 
of  action  and/or  procedure. 
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The  sex/role  of  the  parent  being  Interacted  with  did 
Influence  the  proportion  of  children's  references  to  person* 
Although  such  references  were  Infrequent*  sore  of  then  were 
addressed  to  mothers  than  to  fathers. 

Children's  references  to  Instructional  content.  In 
general,  and  about  persons.  In  particular,  trere  influenced 
by  the  activity  being  engaged  In*  The  »ean  proportions  for 
these  references  by  children  decreased  during  the  SBST 
activity,  when  they  had  to  attend  to  specific  substantive 
content • 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  39*  below,  children's 
references  to  actions  and/or  procedures  trere  Influenced  by 
the  Interaction  bettreen  their  sex  and/or  developmental 
status  and  the  activity  they  were  engaged  In*  Djrlng  the 
SSFP  activity  UoB  emitted  a  higher  proportion  of  references 
to  actions  anj/or  procedures  than  MD3,  and  a  much  hlQher 
proportion  th3n  DDB*  During  the  SBST  activity,  trhlle  NOG 
and  NDB  decreased  their  proportions  of  these  references,  DDB 
Increased  their  references  to  actions  and/or  procedures  and 
emitted  a  higher  proportion  than  either  the  MDG  or  NDB  did* 
This  probably  reflects  DDB's  tendency  to  talk  about  where 
they  should  place  the  blocks  on  the  board  (e*g*.  Goes 
there?)  Instead  of  emphasizing  the  distinctive 
classification  attributes  that  were  relevant  to  the  task 
(e*g*.  These  are  both  0*s) 
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Table  39 

Mean  Fercentaqes  of  Children's  References  to  Action  and/or 
Procedures  during  Two  Educational  Activities 

Fatally  Group  SSFP  Activity  SEST  Activity 

NDG  *i95  a6» 

NDB  565  a8S 

DDB  405  S2X 

•i9LS*    family  Group  X  Activity  £  =  »»69,  £  <.0S. 

iQstnjctlon^l  logical  Meaning 

the  categories  f rots  the  instructional-loqical  eeaning 
facet  were  used  to  code  the  communicative  functions 
associated  with  instructional  content  and  were  for  the  most 
part  ,  the  sane  as  the  substant ive -logical  meaning 
categories*  Like  the  ana  la go us  substantive-logical  meaning 
categories,  many  of  the  inst ructional-loqical  meaning 
categories  had  not  been  reliably  coded  for  parents  or  for 
children* 

A  total  of  16  reliably  coded  communicative  functions 
associated  with  instructional  content  references  were 
analyzed*  Of  these  seven  were  significantly  influenced  by 
the  Family  3roup  factor,  fiv<*  were  significantly  influenced 
by  the  sex/rol*  of  the  Parent,  five  were  influenced  by  the 
activity  being  engaged    in,    and  two  were    influenced  by  the 
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Interaction  between  Family  Group  and  Activity*  Table  40  and 
Table  11  provide  the  wean  percentages  for  the  communicative 
functions  of  aoves  that  referred  to  instructional  content 
for  parents  an3  children,  respectively* 


Table  «0 

Mean  Percentaqes  of  Mothers*  and  Fathers*  Instructional* 
Laqical  Meanings  for  Fasily  Groups,  Activities,  and 

Parents*  Sex/Roles 

Instructional-  Family  Group      |  Activity    I  Parent 

Logical  NDG      NOB      ODB  |$SFP    SBST  I  M  F 

Meaning  I  j 

~  Mean " Pe r c en ta ge s~ f o f  Di scour s  e " Behavior 


Svaluatory 
Process  Moves*^ 

42 

40 

35  | 

40 

38 

1  38 

41 

Opining^0 

n 

15 

13  | 

16 

12 

1  1« 

lo 

Rating1* 

25 

25 

22  1 

22 

26 

1  24 

24 

Positive 
Rating 

19 

20 

15  | 

17 

19 

1  19 

17 

RAXEA 
P0Sa 

76 

79 

62  | 

74 

70 

1  75 

70 

Negative, 
RatingAb 

5 

4 

7  | 

4 

6 

1  5 

6 

RATE 
NEG 

21 

17 

33  I 

21 

26 

|  23 

25 

date*  RATE  FOS  -  Positive  Ratings/Ratings 
Negative  Ratings/Ratinqs. 

^Significant  ad in  effect  for  Family  Group. 
"Significant  main  effect  for  Activity. 
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Significant  main  effect  for  Parent  Sex/Rale. 

Table  UI 

Mean  Percentiles  of  Children's  Instructional-Logical  ^ 
Meanings  for  Family  Groups*  Activities,  and  Interactions 
with  Their  Mothers  and  Fathers 

Instructional-  Family  Group      |  Activity    |  Parent 

Logical  NDG      NOB      DDB  |SSFP    SBST  I  M  F 

Meaning  |  | 

s~^~~~Q^~~~~r  se~Behavior 


Communicative  Func££qn 

tatitical  Etacaas  Caisscriea 

22  2« 

Moves' 

£v§lua£eri  Erocesg  £ateaQrie§ 


Empirical 
Procesj 


13     f  2U 

i 


15     |  19 


20 


Evaluatory 
Process 
Moves 

Opininqc 

Rating 

Positive v 
Ratingcd 

CaSfiSsile  variable 

INFO*- 


32  30 

28 

1 

31 

29 

i 

28 

32 

t 

I 

1 

t 

1 

i 

5  S 

5 

t 

5 

5 

t 

» 

7 

1 

i 

25  23 

22 

t 

2« 

22 

t 

22 

2« 

I 

t 

18  19 

16 

t 

19 

16 

i 

16 

19 

t 

i 

62  65 

«9 

1 

59 

58 

t 

59 

59 

t 

I 

=  =SSBBJ 

Ngte.  INFO  -  represents  the  proportion  of  all  novas,  by  a 
speaKer,  that  were  coded  as  analytical  or  empirical  process 
moves* 

^Significant  main  effect  for  Family  Group. 

Significant  main  effect  for  Activity. 

^Significant  main  effect  for  Parent  Sex/Role. 

dSiqnif leant  interaction  effect  for  Family  Group  X 
Activity. 
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ft  summary  of  the  results  froa  the  ftNOVAS  for  the 
communicative  function  of  moves  with  instructional  weaning 
are  provided  In  Table  u2*  ft  brief  report  of  the  significant 
results  follows  that  table* 

Table  «2 

Sumary  of  Analyses  of  Variance  for  Instiuctlonal-Logical 
Meanings:  Family  Group  X  Parent  Sex/Role  X  Activity 
(with  repeated  measures  for  Parent  Sex/Role  and  Activity) 


Instructional- 
Logical  Family 
Meaning  Graup 
(A) 

Parent 
Sex/Pole 
(H) 

Activity    ftXB  ftXC 
(C) 

BXC 

Z  Ratios  for  Discourse  Behavior  (££ 

2.1,1. 

20" 

C  Empirical 
Process 

5.a3* 

.03 

a9.25*#* 

.01 

6.51** 

.82 

.9a 

P  Svaluatory 
Process 

6.96** 

11.98* 

1.81 

.  0a 

1.13 

.23 

1.10 

C  Evaluatory 
P recess 

.51 

11.90** 

1.31 

.22 

1.62 

2.10 

1.63 

P  Opininq 

2. OS 

6.0tt* 

19.73*** 

.56 

1.01 

.la 

1.12 

C  Opining 

.66 

5.16* 

.00 

.06 

.22 

3.93 

.90 

P  Ratinq 

1.11 

.11 

a. 65* 

.3a 

.5a 

1.53 

1.95 

C  Rating 

•  m 

3.16 

2. a5 

.33 

1.76 

•  0a 

1.97 

P  Positive 
Katina 

2.U7 

•la 

2.03 

.20 

.33 

.69 

1.03 

C  Positive 
Rating 

.19 

5.65* 

3.99 

.66 

a.  36* 

.57 

3.31 

P  RAIE 
?OS 

3.66* 

2.31 

2.35. 

.76 

1.18 

•  U6 

.26 

P  negative 

3.63* 

1.02 

6.51* 

.27 

.65 

.11 

.52 
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Ratinq 

P  RATE  5.54*  .33  2.82  .28      .16      .08  .35 

NEC 

C  INFO  5.02*  .04  .19  .44      .61      .00  .48 

Only  codinc  categories  for  which  inter -rater 
reliability  has  been  established  (  £  £  «70)»  are  included  In 
this  table.    P  =  parents*    C  *  children. 

RATE  POS  =  proportion  of  rating  moves  that  were  positive 
ratings* 

RATE  NEG  =  proportionof  rating  moves  that  were  negative 
ratings • 

INFO  =  requesting  or  providinq  information  (regardless  of 
ty  e  of  content  )• 

*  e  £.05.      **  £  <.oi#      ***  e  £*ooi. 
Eateatls  iastcacticaalilaaical  bsbaiticts* 


Although  there  was  no  significant  relationship  between 
the  family  group  assignment  and  the  proportion  of  moves 
parents*  devotsd  to  offerinq  opinions  about  instructional 
content  (i.e.*  opining)  and  to  rating,  the  total  proportion 
of  parent  moves  involving  evaluatory  processes  (i.e..  the 
sum  of  opining  and  rating  moves)  was  significantly 
influenced  by  the  family  Group  factor .  Parent  of  DOB 
provided  i  nstructionally  oriented  evaluations  less 
frequently  than  parents  of  NDG  or  NOB  did;  nevertheless, 
they  emitted  a  higher  Proportion  of  negative  ratings  to 
their  children.  Comparing  the  specific  aspects  of  rating 
behaviois  by  the  three  groups  of  parents  indicated  that,  of 
the  rating  moves  emitted  by  parents  of  DDB.  a  lower 
proportion  were  devoted  to  positive,  ratings  ( RATE  POS)  and 
therefore    3    h igher    proportion  were    devoted    to  neqative 
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their  Interactions*  Durlna  the  SBST  activity  all  parents 
decreased  the  proportion  of  their  instructional!,)'  oriented 
opining  moves* 

Ihe  rating  benavlor  of  Parents  was  also  related  to  the 
activity  being  engaged  In*  Ratings  by  parents,  ir»  general. 
Increased  significantly  durino  the  SBST  activity*  While 
parents  were  teaching  the  block  sorting  task  their  increase 
In  positive  ratings  was  not  significant  (  F  *  2*d7,  £  <*12); 
however,  their  Increase  in  negative  ratings  was* 

None  of  the  interactions  tested  significantly  influenced 
any  of  the  rellaole  parent  behaviors  coded  under  the 
ir*structlonal~logictil  meaning  facet* 

Childrgn^s  iDstructlonal^logisal  behaviors  * 

The  sex  and/or  developmental  status  of  the  children 
(l.e*,  tneir  Family  Croup)  Influenced  the  mean  proportion  of 
their  move s  tnat  involved  empirical  Processes  (l*e*,  the  sum 
of  moves  referring  to  instructional  content  by  fact-stating, 
non verbally  demonstrating,  verbally  demonstrating,  and 
explaining  )•  As  was  to  be  expected*  boys  who  were 
developmental^  delayed  emitted  less  empirical  process  moves 
than  boys  or  qirls  who  i»ere  developing  normally*  Ihe  COB 
also  emitted  a  significantly  lower  proportion  of  thase  moves 
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ratings  ( RATE  NECj.i 

The  sex/rol*  of  the  parents  was  related  to  the  overall 
proportion  of  instruct  ion ally  oriented  evaluatory  process 
moves  (i,e,,  the  sua  cf  ooinin9  and  ratinq  noves)  that 
parents  emitted,  and  core  specifically  to  their  use  of 
opining  moves*  fathers  generally  emitted  a  significantly 
higher  proportion  of  evaluatory  process  moves  and  in 
particular  devoted  significantly  more  of  their  moves  to 
offering  opinions  about  instructional  aspects  than  mothers 
did*  fathers  also  emitted  a  somewhat  higher  mean  proportion 
of  negative  ratings,  a  parent  sex/role  difference  which 
CI ark -Stewart  ( 1976a )  noted  during  her  observat  ions  of 
fat her /toddler  interactions,  Although  the  parent  sex/role 
difference  for  negative  ratings  was  not  significant,  it 
probably  aid  contribute  to  the  significant  difference  that 
was  revealed  for  evaluatory  process  moves  by  fathers  versus 
mothers* 

The  activity  that  parent/child  dyads  were  engaged  in 
influenced  the  proportion  of  moves  that  the  parents  devoted 
to    offering  opinions    about    the    instructional  aspects  of 


1  The  proportion  of  positive  rating  moves  which  were 
combined  with  substantive -logical  meaninqt  was  significantly 
less  for  parents  of  DDB  ( P/riDG  fj  *6»;  P/CDB  M  -6»J  P/DD9  a 
±42;  F  -  3.93,  £  <*05,  Unf or tuana tely ,  since  substantive- 
loqical  meaning  was  only  tenuously  reliable,  this  composite 
category  can  not  be  included  with  the  results  reported  here. 
As  a  behavioral  difference,  however,  it  has  important 
implications  for  understanding  parents*  teaching  strategies. 
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that  involved  providing  or  requesting  Information,  without 
recird  to  the  content  being  referred  to  (INF3)* 

The  sex/role  of  the  parent  they  vera  interacting  with  had 
an  Impact  on  some  of  the  instructional-logical  behaviors 
children  enitted*  All  the  children  ai dressed  a  higher  mean 
proportion  of  evaluatory  process  (i*e.#  the  sum  of  opining 
and  rating  moves)  to  their  fathers  than  to  their  mothers* 
More  specifically,  they  offered  their  fathers  significantly 
more  opinions  about  tha  instructional  aspects  of  their 
interactions  and  they  offerred  significantly  ©ore  positive 
ratings* 

The  activity  they  were  engaged  in  Influenced  the  mean 
proportion  of  empirical  process  moves  (l*e*#  the  sua  of 
f 3ct -stati ng#  non verbally  demonstrating*  verbally 
demonstrating,  and  explaining)  that  children  emitted* 
During  the  SBST  activity  all  of  the  children  emitted  a  lower 
proportion  of  moves  Involving  empirical  processes  that 
referred  to  instructional  content* 

Children's  proportions  of  efeplrlcal  process  moves  and 
their  positive  rating  moves  were  both  Influenced  by  a 
significant  interaction  effect  between  Family  Group  and 
Activity*  The  mean  percentages  for  the  empirical  process 
moves  and  the  positive  rating  moves  are  provided  in  table 
43*  below* 
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Table  43 

Mean  Percentages  of  Empirical  Process  and  Bating  Moves  by 
Children  during  Two  educational  Activities 

Instructional  SSFP  Activity  SBST  Activity 

loqical  SDG      NDD      DD9  J4DG      NOB  CDB 

Meaning 


Empirical  2b%      31S      15%  16%     16*  11S 

Process 

Positive  22%      16S      16X  15%      19S  15% 

Rating  * 

H£1S*  Family  Group  X  Activity  interaction  term  for 
Empirical  Processes  t  *  &*5i  for  Positive  Ratines  F  *  u.tt, 

*  £  .03.  £  .01. 


Although  all  of  the  children  decreased  their  proportion 
of  empirical  process  moves  during  the  SBST  activity,  the 
decrease  by  tne  UDE  was  far  more  dramatic  than  the  decrease 
by  ODD  and  almost  twice  *s  much  as  the  decrease  by  NDC. 

The  proportion  of  positive  rating  aoves  emitted  by 
children  was  influenced  in  a  soroewnat  more  complex  manner, 
as  was  reflected  by  a  trend  Indicating  a  relationship 
between  these  troves  anc  a  three-way  interaction  between 
Family  Group,  Parent  S*?x/hcle.  and  Activity. 
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Table  «« 

Mean  Percentages  for  Positive  Ratings  by  Children  during 
Educational  Activities  with  Sach  Patent 

tiiit:s:si:xi:iisiEttti3ttcitUBisitiSiit£Xiti«fiisiiti(in> 

Faally  SSFP  Activity  SBST  Activity 

Group  mother       father  aother  father 

NDG  21%  23X  1SX  1SX 

NOB  16X  16JS  1«X  24X 

DDB  15S  2l«  13!  lfcX 

ItItMtItlStI«*tItItSIIXIStIIIIIS*IIIIIIIIIIIIItIItttI(tItIt 

Uftle*  Although  this  three-way  Interaction  effect  did  not 
obtain  an  acceptable  level  of  slqnifieanca  {  £  *  3.31,  e 
<.06 ),  this  trend  does  Indicate  that  the  significant 
Interaction  between  Faally  Group  and  Activity  was  aore 
coaplex  than  the  figures  In  table  43  could  reveal. 

As  can  be  seen  frov  Table  above,  during  the  SBST 
activity,  and  particularly  during  the  SSFP  activity,  DOB 
addressed  mora  positive  ratings  aov?s  to  their  fathers  than 
to  their  Bothers.  During  the  SSFP  activity  neither  the  NOG 
nor  the  ND9  seeoed  Influenced  by  their  parents*  sex/role. 
However,  during  the  S6ST  activity  NOG  decreased  their 
positive  ratings  somewhat,  but  continued  to  provide 
approximately  eQual  proportions  of  these  aoves  regardless  of 
the  parent  th?y  were  Interacting  with.  In  contrast,  the  N08 
substantially  Increased  the  proportion  of  positive  rating 
»oves  that  they  addresst-o  to  their  fathers  during  the  SBST 
activity. 

It  is  possible  that  DDES  particularly  enjoyed  actli  ;  wltit 
their  fathers    during  a    less  coqnltlvely    oriented  activity 
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(SSFP)  while  NDB  particularly  enjoyed  interacting  with  their 
fatb  :rs  during  the  moru  coqnltively  challenging  activity 
(i*e**  SBST).  If  this  IS  so*  then  that  could  account  for 
these  differences  in  positive  ratings  by  NDB  and  DOB  during 
the  two  activities* 

Extra-logical  meaning  categories  permitted  the  coding  of 
certain  communicative  functions  which  were  associated  with 
instructional  content*  but  which  were  not  overtly  directed 
at  imparting  information  or  Providing  evaluations*  Most  of 
these  extra -logical  process  moves  were  concerned  with 
directing  behavior  (i*e**  initiatory  extra-logical  moves)  or 
with  response  to  such  directives  (i*e**  reactive  extra- 
logical  moves)*  Ihe  subcategories  which  were  summed  to 
obtain  the  proportions  of  moves  that  were  coded  as 
initiatory  extra~loqical  moves  weret  (1)  prescribing  a 
performance,  (2)  prohibiting  a  performance,  (3)  orders  (a 
composite  of  trie  two  previous  categories)*  (4)  soliciting  a 
directive*  (5)  soliciting  a  repetition*  (6)  providing  an 
alternative*  and  (7)  requesting  permission*  Subcategories 
summed  to  determine  the  oroportions  of  aoves  coded  as 
reactive  extra- logical  ^oves  weret  ( 1 )  compliance*  { 2  ) 
noncompliance*  (3)  permittino  a  performance*  (<*)  joking*  and 
{ 5 )  word  play*  Host  of  these  ^subcategories  were  not 
analyzed  separately    fcr  the    inter-rater  reliability  stu3y 
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nor  for  the  results  t&ing  reported  here  however,  two 
additional  variables  labeled  co-operative*1  *  and 
"noncooperat ivew  behavicr  were  analyzed*  These  variables 
represented  the  ratio  of  either  one  participant's 
compliance*  or  noncompliance  moves,  to  the  orders  moves  of 
the  other  participant  (e*q*  ,  if  a  child  emitted  six 
noncompliance  moves  when  interacting  with  a  mother  who 
issued  12  orders,  then  that  child  had  a  1*2  ratio  of  non* 
cooperative  benavior*  and  the  child  had  been  uncooperative 
SOS  of  the  time)* 

Tables  **5  and  ^6  provide  the  mean  percentages  for  those 
parent  and  children  moves,  respectively,  that  were  devoted 
to  extra-logical  communicative  functions* 

Table  45 

Mean  Percanta^es  of  Mothers*  and  Fathers'  Extra-Loqical 
Xeaninqs  for  Family  Croups,  Activities,  and  Parents' 

Sex/Roles 

Sxtra-Loqical  Family  Croup      i  activity    |  Parent 

Meaning  NDG      NDD      ODD  )SSFP    S0ST  |  M  F 

 I  t  

Mean  Percentages  for  Discourse  Behavior 


I  t 

Extra-LoQical  18        1$        27     (  19        21     |  20  20 

Moves*c  I  | 


i  Compliance  moves  Dy  children  were  only  reliably  coded  and 
therefore  the  category  for  cooperative  behavior  by  children 
can  not  be  considered  reliable* 
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£9552 £^lili£  Function 

Initiatory*^ 

Move 


14 


Orders 


at 


13 


11 


24 


22 


15 


12 


19     |  17 


16     |  16 
I 


17 

IS 


Ei2i2»  Orders  represents  the  proportion  of  all  moves,  by 
parents  that  were  coded  as  either  prescribing  or  prohibiting 
a  performance. 

^Significant  main  effect  for  Family  Group. 
"Signif leant  main  effect  for  Activity. 

Significant  interaction  effect  for  family  Group  X 
Activity. 


Table  46 

*iean  Percentages  of  Children's  Extra-Logical  Keanlngs  for 
Family  Groups*  Activities,  and  Interactions  with  Their 

Mothers  and  Fathers 

Extra-Logical  *   Family  Group      |  Activity    |  Parent 

^eaninq  NDG      NDP      DDB  |SSFP    SBST  |  M  F 

 I  I  

Mean  Percentages  for  Discourse  Behavior 


Extra-Logical  20 
Moves3*6* 

Caaouai saline  'uactiaa 


20 


I 

26     I  19 
I 


Reactive 
Moves  aV> 

Noncomp- 
liance*** 

Koncoopeia- 


12 
.7 


12 


ioncoope 
live***- 


20 
5 
12 


10 

.a 


I 

2?     I  23 
I 


19  . |  16 


21 


3.1 


2.5 
7 


13 


1.4 


tiftts*      Noncooperative    =  the  proportion    of  noncompliance 
moves  by  children,  to  orders  moves  by  parents. 
'Significant  main  effect  for  Family  Grouo. 
Significant  main  effect  for  Activity. 

Significant  interaction  effect  for  Family  Group  x 
Activity. 
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A    sucaary    of    the    results  from    the    ANOVAS    for  the 

communicative  functions  of  moves  with  extra-logical  meaning 

are    provided    in  table    47       .  A    brief  report    of  the 

significant  results  fellows  that  table. 


Table  M7 

Summary  of  Analyses  of  Variance  for  Extra-Logical  Meanings: 
faaily  Group  X  Parent  Sex/Role  X  Activity 
(witn  repeated  treasures  for  Parent  Sex/Role  and  Activity) 


Extra-Logical 

Meaning      Family  Parent  &XB 

Group  Sex/Hole    Activity    AXB      AXC      BXC  XC 

(M  (B)  (") 

£^atios~f o"Discoarse~Behavior  ( &i  2,l7l720" 
P  Extra-        18. «5***       .00  2.57  .0«     5.30*     .98  .11 

Logical 

Moves 

C  Extra-         5.15*  .63  6.66**      .00      .65      .31  .66 

Louical 
Moves 

?  Initia-      21.eu**«       .00        11.97**      .02     2.60    1.53  .01 
tory  Moves 

P  Orders        20.36***      .22        25. «2***     .02    2.86      .95  .29 

C  Reactive      6.73c*      2.U5        20.27***     .05       ,0«       .62  .53 
Moves 

C  Noncom-        q.73*  .77  6.59*        .98     ((.88*     .11  .58 

Pliance 

C  NOncoop-      3.57*  .«1  ((.61*        .76     ((.16*     .79  .68 

srativa 

Bate*  Only  codinq  categories,  for  which  inter-rater 
reliability  has  been  established  (  r  >  *70),  are  included  in 
the  table*  P  -  parents*  C  -  children*  Orders  *  all  moves 
coded    as      prescribing,      or    prohibiting     a  performance* 
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Noncooperative  =  proportion  of  noncompliance  noves  by  child* 
to  Orders  moves  by  parent* 

*  E  £.05.  c  £*01*  ft  £.001. 

In  comparison  to  the  two  groups  of  parents  who  interacted 
with  their  NDC,  ths  parents  of  DDE  eaitted  a  significantly 
higher  mean  proportion  of  moves  coded  as  communicating 
extra-logical  &eaninQS ,  and  particularly  t hose  i nvolvi ng 
initiatory  processes*  here  specifically,  the  parents  of  DDB 
emitted  a  slqnif icantly  higher  proportion  of  moves  that 
involved  ordering  their  children  to  perform  a  prescribed 
action  and/or  prohibiting  their  children  from  engaging  in  an 
action  (i.e.,  orders  &oves).  Although  parents  of  NDG  did 
emit  slightly  mere  extra-loalcal  Process  moves ,  more 
initiatory  extra^loqlcal  moves,  and  more  orders  moves  than 
parents  of  NDB,  family  qroup  differences  between  parents  o* 
MDb  and  NDG  ver*  minimal. 

In  addition  to  tne  significant  main  effect  for  Family 
Group ,  which  reflected  the  overall  hiQher  proportion  of 
extra-logical  piocsss  moves  by  parents  of  DD8,  there  was 
also  a  significant  interaction  between  Family  Croup  and 
Activity.  As  can  be  ccen  from  Table  48,  the  Parents  of  DOS 
emitted  a  substantially  higher  proportion  of  extra~logical 
process  moves  during  the  prescribed  SBST  activity  than 
parents  of  NDG  or  NDB  had* 
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Table  «6 

Mean  Percantaoes  of  Parents*  Ext ra-Loqical  Process  Moves 
during  Two  Educational  Activities 

Family  Group  SSFF  Activity  SBST  Activity 

NDG  18S  IBS 

ND8  17*  X6S£ 

DDK  23S£  30S£ 

tlate*  Faraily  Group  X  activity  interaction  tern  E  =  5.30, 
2  <.02. 


the  sex/role  of  parents  was  not  significantly  related  to 
any  of  their  extre-logical  behaviors.' 

the  activity  fceing  engaged  in  significantly  influenced 
tne  overa 11  proportion  o£  ini tiatory  extra ^logical  moves 
emitted  by  parents*  as  well  as  their  proportion  of  Orders 
movos*  During  the  SBST  activity  all  three  groups  of  parents 
increased  the  proportions  of  these  two  types  of  moves* 

Children's  use  of  extt j-lcnical  process  uoves  (i*e**  the 
sun)  ot  their  Initiatory  and  reactive  extra-logical  process 
moves  )*  was  inf luencei  by  their  family  qroup 
characteristics*  In  comparison  to  both  groups  of  SDC*  the 
proportion    of    extra -louical    process      moves    by    DD3  was 
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sionif icantly  hiqher,  larqely  because  DOB  emitted 
siqnif lean tly  more  reactive  extra-loqical  process  aoves* 
Main  effects  for  Family  Group  and  for  Activity,  as  well  as 
the  interaction  effect  for  Family  Group  by  Activity*  were 
siqnif icantly  related  to  children's  noncoapliant  benavior 
and  to  their  lack  of  cooperation  (i  *e*  *  noncooperative 
behavior )*  Table  49  indicates  the  mean  percentages  of 
children's  noncompliance  moves  and  of  their  noncooperative 
behavior*  In  order  to  further  clarify  these  results*  this 
table  also  includes  the  figures  for  children's  compliance 
moves  and  .for  their  cooperative  behavior*  as  well  as  the 
percentages  for  parents*  orders  moves* 

Table  U9 

Mean  Percentages  of  Children's  Extra^logical  Moves  for 
Different  Fairlly  Groups  and  Activities 


Children's  SSFP  Activity  SBST  Activity 

Extra-logical  Family  Group  Family  Group 


Behaviors 

tlDC 

DOB 

NOG 

NDB 

0D9 

Compliance 

65 

65 

115 

13% 

105 

155 

Noncompliance* 

.as 

*  J  *% 

*  8S£ 

IS 

.15 

35 

Cooperative*** 

H85 

485 

575 

66* 

395 

Noncooperative* 

25 

35 

65 

65 

.35 

175 

Parents ' 

105 

10*4 

173 

15S 

135 

275 

Orders 

tiatfi*  Noncooperattvr  behavior  *  the  ratio  wf  children's 
noncompliance  aoves  to  parents*  orders  moves*  Cooperative 
behavior    =  the    ratio    of    children's  compliance    aaoves  to 
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parents*  orders  coves*      Variables  for    which  Family  Group  X 
Activity  interaction  tera  was  significant  arp  starred, 
^tenuously  reliable  category* 
*  E>  <C.05.  £  <.01. 

It  is  clear  from  Taole  49  that  the  significant  main 
effect  for  Family  Group,  and  for  Activity,  as  well  as  the 
significant  interaction  effect  for  these  two  factors, 
ref lect  the  higher  crcoortion  of  noncoroPliant  and 
noncoopera ti ve  behavior  exhibited  by  DDB,  particularly 
during  the  SDST  activity*  It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  these  sanis  children  also  exhibited  a  hiqher  proportion 
of  compliance  ftoves  and  that  during  the  SSfP  activity  they 
were  as  cooperative  as  tl\e  NDG  and  sore  cooperative  than 
the  NOB. 

The  significantly  higher  proportion  of  orders  that 
parents  addressed  to  th£ir  DDB  must  also  be  considered 
bsfore  any  interpreta ticns  of  the  uncooperative  behavior  of 
ODD  is  undertaken*  Cl&arly  if  parents  were  prescribing  and 
prohibiting  the  actions  of  their  DDB  more  frequently,  th*n 
the  opportunity  for  noncompliance  increased  and  may  not 
solely  reflect  these  children's  unwillingness  to  participate 
or  ccoperate  *  By  the  same  toKen  it  must  be  recognized  that 
parents  of  DDB  frequently  had  to  repeat  th»ir  orders  before 
compliance  was  actually  obtained  (for  further  discussion  see 
chapter  S)» 

Th^re  were  no  indications  that  the  sex/role  of  trie  Parent 
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they  were  Interacting  *lth  was  significantly  related  to 
children's  extra-loqlcal  behaviors* 

Tne  activity  belnq  enuaQed  In  had  a  significant  Impact  on 
all  four  of  tne  reliable  extra-logical  behaviors  that  were 
analyze:?*  *\z  was  noted  above  *  noncompliance  and 
noncooperatlve  behaviors  Increased  during  the  SBSX  activity* 
During  the  S3SI  activity,  while  their  parents  utilized  more 
Initiatory  extra-logical  tnoves,  children  reciprocated  by 
significantly  Increasing  the  proportions  of  their  reactive 
extra-logical  moves.  *\s  3  result  of  this  Increase,  the 
overall  mean  propoxtions  of  children's  extra-logical  process 
moves  (l*e*,  the  sun;  of  their  initiatory  and  reactive  a&oves) 
also  Increased  significantly* 

Summaries  of  the  results  for  discourse  behaviors  by 
parents  and  children,  and  the  relationship  of  these  results 
to  the  hypotheses  of  this  study  are  provided  in  table  form 
In  Appendix  H*  A  separate  table  Is  provided  for  each  of  the 
following  six  facets;  (1)  Pedagogical  Move  Types,  (2) 
Substantive  Meanings,  (3)  Sjbstant lve-Loglcal  Meanings,  (tt) 
Instructional  Mtanlnqs,  (5)  Instructional-Logical  Meanings, 
and  (6)  Extra-Logical  Meanings. 
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amities!  2l  Siucatiauai  Itanaacticn  aesulis 

The  26,295  moves  which  had  been  coded  were  condensed  into 
10,366  educational  transactions  (STs).  The  mean  number  of 
movss  per  EX  was  2.5U  and  the  mean  number  of  words  per  ST 
was  ll»7p.  Xl  total  number  of  moves  which  had  been  coded 
during  the  two  educationally  oriented  activities  was  25,106* 
Parsing  these  moves  Into  content  oriented  educational 
transaction  sequences  h*d  resulted  in  a  total  of  9,8ti3  ETs. 
Most  of  the  results  that  will  be  reported  in  this  section  of 
this  chapter  are  based  on  those  transactions* 

Having  developed  the  construct  of  educational 
transactions,  rather  than  pursuinQ  the  original  intent  of 
tnis  study  ana  analyzing  teaching  cycles  (It),  it  was 
important  to  determine  whether  or  not  educational 
transactions  had  provided  a  different  perspective  than 
teaching  cycles  would  have  provided.  Teaching  cycles  were 
parsed  in  terns  of  the  linguistic  forms  of  pedagogical 
moves*  A  structuring  rcve,  or  a  soliciting  move  that  was 
not  preceded  by  a  structuring  move,  initiate  a  new 
Educational  transactions:,  on  the  other  hand,  were  parsed  on 
the  basis  of  content  shifts* 

In  order  to  compare  tnc  results  of  these  two  approaches 
to  parsing  sequential  noves,  the  ^linguistic  forms  of  the 
pedagogical  moves  th£t    tne  initiated  aach  ST    were  tallied. 
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Out  of  the  total  10,366  ETs  that  had  occurred,  1,272,  or 
12*3%  were  initiated  by  structuring  moves*  Educational 
transactions  that  wer*  initiated  by  solicitinq  moves  totaled 
UfOlu,  or  3e*17S**  Responding  moves  Initiated  1.0U6*  or 
10*1«  of  the  STs,  and  reacting  moves  Initiated  3,993,  or 
33*6%  of  the  Els*  Another  36  (*tS!)  of  the  HXs  were  Initiated 
by  Pedagogical  moves  whose  llnqulstlc  form  was  unclear* 

These  results  indicate  that  almost  half  of  the  £Ts  ( tnose 
initiated  by  responding  or  reactinq  moves)  would  have  been 
parsed  differently  had  t^e  teaching  cycles  system  been  used* 
Based  on  these  figures*  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  tne 
perspective  afforded  bv  parsing  moves  in  terms  of  content 
snifts  ( Els ) *  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  linguistic  form  of 
tne  initiatory  pedagogical  move  (XC),  does  indeed  provide  a 
different  vantage  poirt* 

The  educational  transaction  data  «ras  analyzed  from  two 
different  perspectives*  First*  in  order  to  be  able  to 
describe  and  compare  the  transactions  that  had  taken  place 
between  dyads  across  family  groups,  all  of  the  moves  within 
the  EXs ,  regardless  of  speaker ,  were  included  in  the 
analyses*  Wnen  percentages  of  EI  types  were  calculated  the 
denonmator  was    comprised  of  the    total  number  of    ETs  that 


*  SellacK  ut  al*  (1966)  reported  4  total  of  *»,592  ICS  with 
1S*2X  initiated  by  structurinq  moves*  79*2*  initiated  by 
soliciting  moves,  and  2*h%  partially  inaudible  and  therefore 
not  codacle* 
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had  occurred  during  the  two  educationally  oriented 
activities*  Vhen  ratios  were  calculated  to  determine 
content  Orientations*  all  of  the  moves  that  occurred  during 
eacp  jf  the  Els  were  Included*  This  procedure  provided  a 
global  view  of  how  these  transactions  had  transpired* 

The  second  approach  that  was  utilized  In  analyzlnj  this 
data  addressed  Itself  to  the  behavioral  contributions  of  the 
Individual  members  of  the  dyads,  and  was  undertaken  so  that 
the  participatory  behavior  of  the  different  parent  groups* 
and  of  the  different  groups  of  children*  could  be  described 
and  compared*  When  the  behavior  of  parents  was  being 
analyzed  only  those  ETs  that  parents  had  participated  In 
were  Included  {parent  Els)*  When  he  behaviors  of  children 
were  beln  g  analyzed  only  those  ETs  that  tney  had 
participated  In  ware  included  (child  Els)*  4  hen  the 
percentages  of  EI  types  were  calculated  the  denominator 
consisted  of  e£jthe£  the  number  of  ETs  that  parents,  or  their 
children*  had  participated  In*  In  calculating  the  ratios 
for  determining  parents* »  or  chlldren*s »  ET  content 
orientations*  only  the  moves  of  the  parents,  or  their 
children*  were  included • 

Table  50  below  indicated  the  total  number  of  ETs.  as  well 
as  tr 9  number  of  parent  and  child  ETs  that  occurred  during 
the  semi* structured  f  ree-play  { S$FJ?)  activity  and  the 
structured  bloc*  sorting  taSK  (SUST)  activity* 
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Table  SO 

Frequencies  of  Educational  transaction  durinq  Two 
Educational  Activities 

Family  Groups 

Educat ional 

Transactions  NCC  NOB  CDS  ALL 


Total  t  of  Els  3,175  2,93*  3,73d  9,6»3 

ETs  parents 

participated  in  2,633  2,4136  3,067  6,159 

(Parent  els ) 

CPs  children 

participated  in  2,241  2,100  2,561  6,902 

(Child  ETs) 

U2l£*  =  families  with    normally  developing  girls  (  q 

-8)*  NOB*  families  with  normally  developing  toys  (  q  =8). 
DDB=  families  with  devel&pmentally  delayed  Doys  (  a  -7). 


I&£  ^auon  ana  in£era£U£t  aiiaiUlt  S£  fid  J  cat  ion  U 
transactions* 

In  an  effort  to  assess  the  duration  of  the  ETs,  the 
number  of  moves  per  ZT  that  had  occurred  during  the  entire 
session  were  counted*  educational  transactions,  since  they 
weru  ieterrained  Dy  content  shifts,  could  consist  of  any 
number  of  moves*  The  nunter  of  moves  per  ST  ranqed  from  1 
to  ti6*  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  SI,  below,  sliohtly  more 
tfian  two  fifth?  of  th<r  ITs  consisted  of  only  one  move,  wnile 
sliohtly  less  than  two  fiftns  of  the  Els  consisted  of  two  to 
three  woves*      Less    th«n  one  fifth  of  the    ETs  consisted  of 
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four  to  7  aoves  ar:d  ETs  consisting  of  elqht  or  more  moves 
vefe  relatively  Infrequent.1 

Table  51 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Educational  Transactions  of 

varying  Durations* 

Duration  of  ETs 


ETs  conslstlnq  of 

1  frove  *»*30S  al*5 

Els  consisting  of 

2  to  3  aoves  3,977  36*4 

ETs  consisting  of 

4  to  7  moves  1,673  16.1 

Els  consisting  of  ■ 

6  or  ©ore  moves  4ia  4*3 

sxxxss:xxtxtxxxxcs»xsxxxx:ft»x8tsfxxs:xx«cxixx£x3:£x::sxxx£S« 


Given  the  data  sunmarlzei  in  Table  50  and  51*  a  coaputer 
program  was  developed  for  determining  the  duration  and 
Interactive  quality  of  the  ETs**  The  Interactive  quality  of 
ETs  was  determined  by  who  participated  in  each  £1*  Two 
categories  were  used  to  Indicate  whether  or  not  both 
pirtlclcants  had  overtly  Interacted  ►  The  first  category  was 
labeled  iQcsiS  SI*      Input  ETs  were  defined  as  ETS  consisting 


t  t'otr.  rteujahr  (1976)  and  Hesnlck  (  1970)  had  analyzed 
sequences  of  aovec  and  compared  *brief*  (8  uoves  or  less)  to 
"extended*  (?  atves  or  cere)  Interactions*  The  data  fro* 
this  study  seems  to  indicate  that  thsir  opatational 
definition  of  "trlef*  Interactions  may  be  t  Eroad. 
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of  one  or  nor&  moves ,  emitted  by  only  one  speaker  (i*e*, 
BOnoloQue  behavior)*  There  were  a  total  of  ft, 891  input  ETs* 
Sinca  4,302  ETs  had  been  one  move  input  ETS,  there*  must  have 
been  an  additional  589  input  ETs  which  consisted  of  more 
than  one  aove  by  one  speaker*  As  can  be  seen  on  Table  52, 
which  follows,  parents  ->*fered  more  inputs  than  children 
did*  The  second  interactive  category  was  labeled  gx&j|Ls 
iQ££ia£t&22  EI  and  "as  defined  as  an  ET  involving  verbal 
and/or  nonverbal  moves  ty  both  members  of  the  dyad*  While 
slightly  less  than  half  of  the  ETs  were  classified  as  input 
ETs,  slightly  aore  than  naif  were  classified  as  dyadic 
interaction  ETs* 


Table  52 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Educational  Transactions 
Classified  as  Incuts  or  Dyadic  Interactions 

EI  Interaction 
Classification  £  S 


Total  Input  Els 
Parent  Input  Lis 
Children  Input  ETs 
Dyadic  Interaction  ETs 


a,  891 
3,123 
1,76S 
5,(175 


1*75 


30% 


17". 

53S 


2  This  ?ro.jras  was  developed  by'jacK  Davis,  technical 
coordinator  at  the  Cpntcr  for  Social  Inquiry,  University  of 
Connecticut  dt  Storrs. 
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In  order  tD  establish  a  framework  for  describing  and 
comparing  the  £Ts  that  had  occurred  wnen  parent/child  dyads 
Interacted,  ths  duration  of  their  dyadic  interaction  ZXs 
were  further  classified  as  brief,  moaerate,  or  sustained* 
As  can  be  seen  in  Taole  53,  which  follows,  the  majority  of 
the  dyadic  interactions  that  parent/child  dyads  engaged  in 
were  brief  ET£,  i*e*,  consisted  of  two  or  three  aoves* 
These  were  engaged  in  about  t*ice  as  often  as  the  somewhat 
longer  moderate  ET£*  which  consisted  of  four  to  seven  moves* 
£aU£iaiQ£d  Sla*  lasting  for  eiqht  or  more  aoves,  were  not 
engaged  in  very  often*  (See  Table  **  in  the  definitions 
section  in  chapter  2  for  examples  of  types  of  ETs )  * 
However,  as  Dolley  (1974)  Indicated,  it  may  be  these  rarely 
occurring  but  semantical ly  and  sy tact  lea 11 y  complex 
transaction  which  are  crucial  when  dif ferentiatinq  between 
groups  that  use  elaborate  versus  restricted  language 
patterns* 

Table  53 

frequencies  and  Percentiles  for  Types  of  Dyadic  Interaction 
ETs  Ebsed  on  their  Relative  Duration 

Duration  of  Els  f  % 


Brief  ETs  3,iiC9  62% 

(2  to  3  mov»j  p*r  ET) 

Moderate  ETs  1,652  30R 

( 4  to  7  roves  per  ET ) 

Sustained  ETs  <U0 
(8  cr  more  aoves  per  FT) 
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Content  2£i£nt£t^on  of  gJuc^tlonal  tjansacrt ions  * 

Classifying  tne  content  orientation  of  ETs  initially 
involved  the  use  of  nine  categories*  As  can  be  seen  on  the 
table  below,  only  24  ETs  out  of  the  10,366  Sis,  could  not  be 
classified  in  one  of  the  eight  content  orientation 
categories ;  a  f  inding  which  indicates  that  the 
classification  system  is  viable*  By  far  the  most  frequently 
occurring  tVs  were  thcce  "  that  were  Purely  instructionally 
oriented*  The  next  largest  category  was  for  FTs  in  which  no 
content  or  nation  predominated*  Purely  substantive* 
followed  by  predominant ly  instruction!*  ware  the  next  most 
frequently  classified  content  orieri  tat  ions  for  EXs* 
Slxqntly  less  frequ;.it  were  the  ETs  that  involved  a  purely 
comnined  content  orientation*  In  descending  ordar,  the 
least  frequently  classified  content  orientations  were  for 
ETs  that  were:  (1)  predominantely  substantive*  (2)  purely 
unclear,         (3)  predominantly  combined* 

Table  5« 

Fre^uenci&s  and  Percentages  for  the  Original  Content 
Orientation  Classifications  of  Educational  Transactions 

by  Pdrvnt/Child  Dyads 

ET  Content  Orientation 
Classification  f  % 


9 
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P Kir *>1  v   riiih^t  ^nt  i  F!T<* 

*  *L  *A  /      vUi/31          L  i  r  C  bid 

i  *  •  # 

Pur  el  v  Tn^tmrf  i  on  a  1  FTs 

U  631 

UU  .  7 

?  a  a 

rui  Li/    Mil *v  icdir    t.  is 

2  P  ft 

£  *  V 

*  £ 

r  L  cuu'H  xuaiJixy    inbl  ru  CXI  cnol  Lib 

1  3 

Iv  tv 

Predominantly  ComDlned  ETS 

168 

1.8 

Not  Predominantly  Oriented  ETs 

1,621 

IS. 6 

Unknown  Classification  EXs 

2« 

.2 

For  the  analyses  to  De  reported  hera,  content  orientation 
classifications  vera  cocibinaa  so  that  five  categories  could 
be  utilized*  All  purely  and  predominantly  substantive  ETs 
were  combined  anc  labeled  as  SUfcalaalivglll  SCiealfid  Ela 
(SUSlT)*  Purely      instructional       and  predominantly 

instructional  ETs  were  combined  forming  a  category  of 
iQHtuct  tonally  Or  i  en  tec  ETs  (INSET)*  Those  ETs  containing 
moves  that  either  purely,  or  predominantly,  referred  to  both 
content  areas  (substantive  and  instructional)  within  each 
move,  were  adtftd  toqetfter  to  create  the  laroer  category  of 
£2B£iQ£a  CeatfiQI  2U£QtatIfia  £Is  (COMBAT)*      The  category  of 

etc;  for  which  qq  aieacainaat  ccoteal  ciiaaiatiaa  (noiprej 

could  be  established,  using  the  ratio  system  that  had  been 
devise,  was  not  altered*  The  Purely  unclear  and 
jpclassif lable  £Ts  were  incorporated  into  one  category  of 
ETs  that  had  Q2  contgnt  2IiSQl§IleQ  ( NONOET)*  (See  table  *t 
in    the  definitions    section  of    chapter  2    for  examples  of 
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content  orientations.)  Table  55  provides  the  fraquencies 
and  Percentaqes  for  tht  five  types  of  content  orientations 
analyzed  for  tnis  studV. 

Table  £5 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  Conten*  Orientations  tot 
Educational  Transactions  between  Parent/Child  Dyeds 

ET  Content  Orientation 
Classifications  1  % 


Substantively  Oriented  Els  1,6'Jt  15.9 

(SUfcT) 

Instructional^  Oiienteo  ETs         5,666  itu.7 
( INSET) 

Combined  Orientation  ETs  1,121  10. e 

(  COM  EE  T  ) 

Not  Predominantly  Oriented  ETs      1,621  15.6 
(NOTPRE  ) 

tlo  Content  Orientation  312  3.3 

( NOtJOET  ) 


£2£iiIl££Child  Educational  TraQS^gti ons 


Seventeen  variables  were  analyzed  to  provide  data  for 
describinq  and  comparina  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
parent/child  education;*!  transactions  (Els)  that  had 
transpired  during  the  two  semi-structjred  free-play  (SSFP) 
and  the  structured  blocK  sorting  tasK  (SBSI)  activity.  The 
a-^an  number  of  Lis  per  cyad,  the  mean  number  of  <foris  per 
ET,    and  the  initiator  ot  eac',i  ET  (P  first  or  C  first)  were 
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determined*  The  duration,  the  interactive  quality,  and  the 
content  orientation  of  ETs  were  also  classified  and  mean 
proportions  were  calculated*  The  mean  proportions  for  all 
seventeen  variables  are  provided  in  Table  56* 

Table  56 

Wean  Percentages  foi  Educational  Transaction  (ST) 
Variables  During  Parent/Child  Interactions 


Educations  1 
Transactions 
by  Dyads 

family  Group  | 
NDG      NDB      DDE  | 

Activity 
SSFP  S3ST 

I  Parent 
I  M  F 

Means 

Percentages 

for 

Dyads 

ET  9ehavior 

#  of  ETs  ^ 

npr  dvad 

99 

92 

133  I 

mi 

75 

|  109 

107 

Si   P    P  Tc 

84 

84 

82  { 

63 

6U 

I  e<i 

82 

£  C  FTs^ 

4         V         ^  *• 

71 

73 

70  ( 

72 

70 

1  69 

73 

I  words, 
per  EI 

11.3 

*  3 

9.3  | 

12.2 

13.1 

j  13.3 

12.0 

P  First 
move  ^ 

62 

64 

65  1 

61 

S7 

|  $6 

62 

C  First 
move^ 

38 

36 

35  1 

39 

?3 

1  3U 

38 

P  Input  EIscA 

29 

27 

30  | 

28 

30 

1  31 

27 

C  Inputs  ETs 

16 

16 

18  | 

17 

16 

1  16 

13 

Dyadic  Els'* 

5U 

ss 

53  | 

55 

5« 

I  53 

S5 

Srisf  ETsc 

3a 

3U 

32  | 

33 

33 

|  32 

3$ 

Moderate  £Tsfe 

16 

17 

16  J 

17 

16 

t  17 

T  * 

Sustained 

u 

5 

«  t 

U 

C 

1  5 

u 

tic 
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CuqI&qI  Driiiit alien 

Substantive  ETs^ 

v  U  <M  v  Lull  C  A  ▼          **  »  v 

17 

13 

17  1 

13 

22 

t  18 

17 

L 

Instructional  *Ts 

52 

53 

SO  | 

57 

t*e 

)  49 

53 

Combined  ETs 

12 

11 

12  | 

11 

12 

1  12 

11 

Not  Predom- 
inant **Ts 

17 

17 

16  | 

16 

18 

|  18 

16 

Not  Clear  ETs3 

2 

1 

6  1 

3 

3 

|  3 

3 

_  - 

1- 

^Significant  ream  effect  for  Family  Group* 
•Significant  icein  effect  for  Activity* 
^Significant  r*:ain  effect  for  Parent  Sex/Role* 
^Significant  interaction  effect  for    Family  Group  X  Parent 


Sex/Role* 

Significant  interaction  effect  for  Parent  Sex/f<ole  X 
Activity* 


A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  ANOVAS  of  the 
parent/child  ET  data  is  presented  in  Table  57.  A  brief 
report  of  tne  significant  results  follows  the  table. 

Tu-tle  57 

Summary  of  Analyses  of  Variance  for  Educational  Transactions 

bv  Parent/Child  Dyaas: 
fanily  Grojp  X  :?rant  Sex/Rol*  X  Activity 
{With  repraated  measures  for  Parent  Sex/Role  and  Activity) 

Educational  Fasily    farent  AX3 

Transact-      Group  Sex/Uo)Q    Activity  AXB      AXC      3XC  X- 
ions  by         (A)         <  i1)  (C) 

--------- - - - --_ 

#of  ETS  5.72*  .f3        37.96***  1.31     2.26    2.56  .02 

per  ay3d 
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15  P  ETs 

.23 

2.1.6 

•  *9 

1.18 

.13 

.01 

.<tl 

5  C  ETs 

.71 

6  .:o* 

2.12 

tt.(t8* 

.61 

.ttO 

.87 

tot  Uords 
per  EX 

20.15*** 

3.C1 

1.3  6 

1 .  OS 

.32 

1.6  7 

1.00 

P  First 
Move 

.52 

2*5g 

7  .It  3# 

.77 

.52 

1.13 

.32 

C  First 
Move 

.52 

2.55 

7.(t3* 

.77 

1.13 

.32 

P  Input  ETs 

.  72 

6. CO* 

2  .12 

tt.47* 

•  61 

.ttO 

.87 

C  Input  ETs 

.23 

2  .43 

•  «9 

1.  18 

•  13 

.01 

.*l 

Dyadic  EXs 

.79 

•  97 

•  ttO 

5.00* 

.3d 

.32 

.78 

Brief  Els 

.53 

.00 

2.08 

.16 

2.C7 

.21 

Mod^rats  ETs 

.29 

.10 

3.36 

2.29 

.90 

6.03*1.65 

W  \A  v       G  A  14  v  *J 

EXs 

» 61 

1  .77 

.27 

1.87 

2.79 

2.13 

.04 

Substantive 
EXs 

•  06  • 

1  .15 

16  .06*** 

1.59* 

.32 

.01 

1.62 

Instruction- 
al £Ts 

•  u7 

1.79 

21 »ou*** 

.01 

.19 

.57 

.09 

Combined 
EXs 

•  1*1 

.31 

1  .tt  1 

.53 

.22 

.OS 

.19 

Not  Predom- 
inant Sis 

.26 

l.Cd 

1.97 

.54 

.33 

.32 

.10 

Not  Clear 

13. 11*** 

.07 

1.21 

1.69 

.19 

1.33 

.3B 

*  li  <.05. 

**  E 

<.t>l. 

***  2  < .001. 

The  sex  and/cr  developmental  status  of  the  child  (i*e*, 
Family  Group)  significantly  influenced  the  mean  number  of 
lTs  th3t  occurred  durinw  the  parent/child  interactions. 
Dyads  with  DD£  enqaqec  in  the  hiqhest  mean  number  of  lis*  a 
result  rfhich  reflects  the  greater  number  of  moves  that  these 
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dyads  had  emitted*  Since*  on  the  average,  these  dyads  had 
uttered  fewer  words  per  r*.ove,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
also  uttered  lass  words  Par  EX*  Parents  and  their  DD3  also 
produced  a  significantly  higher  proportion  of  Els  whose 
content  orientation  could  not  be  classified* 

The  differences  in  the  uean  proportions  of  brief 
transactions  between  dyads  was  directly  influehced  by  the 
sex/role  of  the  parent;  father/child  dyads  produced  more 
brief  ETs  tnan  mother/child  dyads  did.  The  sex/role  of  the 
parent  was  also  significantly  related  to  the  proportion  of 
ETs  that  children  enqaqtd  in  (i.e.,  child  ETs )  and  to  the 
proportion  of  input  ETs  emitted  by  parents*  In  addition* 
the  significant  interaction  between  Family  Group  and  Parent 
Sex/Role  further  influenced  the  proportion  of  Child  Els*  and 
parent  Input  Els,  This  interactive  effect  also  influenced* 
the  proportion  of  ETs  whic*^  parents  and  children 
participated  in  toqether  (i*e**  dyadic  ETs)*  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  figures  in  labia  56*  below*  NDG  and  particularly 
DDB  were  involved  in  rrore  ETs  (i*e**  child  CZs)  when  they 
were  interacting  with  their  fathers  than  when  they  were 
interactinq  with  thei^  mothers*  Since  child  ETs  included 
both  children's  input  F  s  (i*e**  monologues  by  children)* 
and  the  dyadic  ETs  (i*e**  ETs  in  which  a  dialoque  between 
parent  ami  child  occurred)*  it  is  important  to  look  at  these 
two  contributing  variables. 
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table  58 

Mean  Proportions  of  ET  Variables  Influenced  by  a  Parent 
Sex/Rola  by  Family  Group  Interaction 

Educational  Parent  Ssx/Rol* 

Transaction  Mother  Father 

Varlaole  Family  Group  *  ~Farcily"3roup 


NDG 

NDB 

DD5 

NDG 

NDB 

DOS 

Child  ETs 

69% 

73% 

65% 

72% 

72% 

76% 

Child  Input  Els 

1«% 

15* 

18% 

19% 

17% 

18% 

Dyadic  ETs** 

555 

57% 

*»7S 

53% 

55% 

56% 

Parent  Input  EIs^5 

3U 

27% 

35% 

28% 

29% 

2a  % 

^Significant  main  effect  for  Parent  Sex/Role,  £  <.05. 


Significant    interaction    effect    for    Family    Group  X 
Parent  Sex/Sole,  £  <.0S. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  58,  NDG,  and  to  a  slight 
deqr&e,  NDB  did  emit  a  iu^her  proportion  of  input  ETs  whan 
Interacting  with  their  fathers  than  when  interacting  with 
their  mothers.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the 
significant  difference  between  the  mean  proportion  of  dyadic 
EXs  that  occurred  when  CUB  in teT acted  wltn  their  mothers, 
versus  their  fathers,  is  what  contriouted  most  heavily  to 
tne  results  obtained  for  children's  participation  in  ETs 
(child  Els). 

nnothar  variable  which  trost  be  considered,  sine*  it  als* 
impinged  on  children's  [irticlpation  in    ETs,     is  the  degree 
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to  which  parents  relied  en  the  use  of  input  ETs.  rather  than 
engaqinq  in  dyadic  tls*  As  can  be  seen  froa  the  fiqures  in 
Table  56*  the  lower  prcportion  of  input  ETs  by  fathers  of 
DOB  coincides  with  a  considerable  increase  in  their  sons 
participation  in  dyadic  ETs*  However*  the  lower  proportion 
of  input  ETs  by  fatners  ox  NOG  seems  to  have  had  a  different 
impact  since  it  coincides  with  their  daughters  increased  use 
of  input  ETs* 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  generally  shorter  SBST 
activity*  during  which  significantly  less  moves  had 
occurred*  also  evoked  significantly  less  Els*  The  patterns 
for  the  initiation  of  ETs  were  also  influenced  by  a 
significant  me  in  effect  for  Activi  ty  *  S*nce  parents 
initiated  significantly  caore  ETs  (P  first)  durinq  the  SBST 
act! vity ,  whan  tneir  teaching  rol e  was  iaore  clearly 
prescribed,  children's  initiation  of  ETs  obviously  had  to 
decrease  significantly* 

Educational  transactions  of  a  moderate  duration  (four  to 
seven  moves)  were  influenced  by  an  interaction  between  the 
Parent  Sex/Role  and  activity  facte.5*  Father/child  dyads, 
who  had  generally  relied  more  heavily  on  the  use  of  brief 
ETs  (see  Table  56)  siQniticantly  decreased  their  proportion 
of  moderate  EXs  when  tiiey  were  engaaed  in  th2  SPST  activity* 

Table  59 
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Mean  Proportions  for  Dyadic  ETs  of  Moderate  Duration  during 
Educational  Activities  with  Each  Parent 

Duration  of  Parent  ^*^/Role 

Educational  Kother  Father 


Transactions  Activrty*"*"  Activity 

SSFP      S2ST  SSFP  SPST 


Moderate  ETs  iftS        17%  18*  XUi 

(4  to  7  noves) 


Mote.    Parent  Sex/Role  X  Activity  F  *  6*03,  £  <*05* 


The  content  crientaticn  of  Els  was  also  influenced  by  the 
activity  that  was  being  engaged  in*  The  S3ST  task*  since 
its  emphasis  was  on  a  specific  classification  type  task* 
resulted  in  a  higher  proportion  of  substantive  ETs*  and 
therefore  a  lower  proportion  of  instructional  ETs*  in 
comparison  with  the  content  orientation  of  ETs  occurring 
during  the  SSFP  activity*  None  of  the  other  types  of 
content  orientation  ETs  *ere  significantly  influenced  ^y  the 
Activity  factor  * 


iHSGlSl  Educat ionjil  Il^nsactigns 

The  data  analyzed  for  describino  and  comparing  parents' 
educational  transaction  behaviors  consisted  of  trie  sum  of 
all  of  the  parent  input  ^Ts  (i*e**  their  monologue*?)  and  all 
of  ttelt  moves  within  tf.t  dyadic  ETs  (i*e**  tho  dialogues)* 
Tnt    □ean  proiortions    fci  the    seven    variables  which  were 
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examines  are  provided  in  TaDle  60* 


Table  60 

Mean  Percentiles  for  Parents*  Educational  Transaction 
Benavlcr  Durinq  ?ar&nt/Child  Interactions 


Parent  ETs 

fa&ily  Croup 
NDC      K38  DDB 

|  activity 
ISSFP  S3ST 

1  Parent 
M  F 

Means  ? 

ercentaqes  i 

for  Parents' 

EI  Behavior 

per  ET*teC 

11. tt 

13.7 

9.2 

10.5 

12.3 

12.3 

10.5 

Els 

Input  Sis'* 

35 

33 

36 

33 

36 

37 

33 

21  2a 

£ent 

Els 

Substantive^ 

13 

la 

16 

11 

1ft 

1« 

1» 

Instructional^""* 

55 

5« 

5  a 

61 

ue 

51 

57 

Combined 

15 

1« 

16  1 

1« 

16  i 

16 

1U 

fiot  Predom- 
inantabcC- 

15 

18 

13  I 

13 

IB  | 

17 

13 

Not  Clear 

.6 

.4 

•  3  | 

.6 

.5  | 

.6 

.5 

^Significant  ssain  effect  for  Family  GrooP. 

^Significant  ir.ain  effect  for  Activity. 

Jicnif  leant  cain  effect  for  Parent  Sex/Sole. 

dSlqnif icant  interaction  effect  for  Family  Group  X 
Parent  Sex/Role. 

^Significant  interaction  effect  for  Family  Group  X 
Activity. 


Pi  summary  of  the  ANGV.\S  results  for  parents"  L'T  behaviors 
is  provided  in  Table  61.  ft  brief  report  of  the  significant 
results  follows  that  table. 
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Table  61 

Seminary  of  Analyses  of  vatiance  for  Parents*  Educational 

Transaction  Behavior: 
Family  Croup  X  Parent  Sex/Role  x  Activity 
(with  repeated  measures  for  Parent  Sex/Role  an;.  Activity) 

Parents'      Family      t- a  rent  AXB 
Els  Group    5ex/Fole    Activity    AXB     AXC     6XC  XZ 

(A)  (B)  (C) 

•  I  ^ransTct  To  n^Bena  v  ior 


a  i  words    10.16***  u.es*     s.eo*      .88    .91  1.31  .87 

per  ET 

Input  £Ts         .65         u.15         2.3ii        5.25*     .62      .««  .80 

Substan-         1.1«  .00        2«.00***  1.13      .38      .32  .26 

tive  Els 

Instruc-  .05    >     5.72*      25.29***    .30    1.28      .i^  .29 

tional  EXs 

Combined  .7U         i.a«  .8  9         .29      .«2  .1*1.20 

IXs 

Mot  Predoa-    tt.65*        6.;2*      12.83**    1.j6     U.?3*     .36  .17 
inant  ETs 

Not  Clear       1.B5  .10  .07       1.00      .28    2.22  .ttu 

ETs 

a  <.05.       **  a  <.ox.       ***  a  <.ooi. 


Of  tne  sevsn  educational  transaction  variable*  analyzed 
for  talents*  contributions  only  two  were  influenced  by  the 
family  Jroup  factor.  Parents  of  DDE  uttered  the  lowest  scan 
number  of  words  per  lT.  Parents  of  MDB  uttered  the  niuhest 
*ean  nuibe r  of  words  per  E7.  These  results  are  consistent 
witn  the    results,  for    tr.e  mean    number  of    wcrds  p»r  a,ovs. 
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(See  section  on  results  for  "Discourse  Behaviors**)* 

Parents  of  CD3  also  relied  least  on  th*>  use  of  Els 
without  predominant  content  orientation,  that  is,  of  ETs 
that  did  not  focus  primarily  on  references  to  substantive  or 
to  instructional  content*  nor  relied  Predominantly  on  moves 
that  contained  references  to  both  of  the  content  areas 
concurrently*  (Examples  of  ET  content  orientation  types  can 
be  found  in  the  definitions  section  of  chapter  1*)  These 
ETs  tend  to  be  syntactically  and  seman tically  nore  complex 
because  ths  content  area  beinq  focused  on  Is  shifting  fairly 
rapicly*  As  a  result  these  ETs  probably  require  more 
advanced  verbal  decodinc  skills  than  DDB  have  mastered* 

The  sex/role  of  the  parents  had  a  siqnificant  main  effect 
on  three  of  the  parent  variables*  On  the  average,  mothers 
uttered  more  words  per  * "7, *  ana  they  relied  more  on  the  use 
of  ETs  with  no  c redominant  content  orientation*  Fathers*  on 
the  other  hand*  relied  nore  heavily  on  the  use  of  ETs  whose 
content  orientation  was  instructional*        It  is  important  to 


offering  opinions  aoout  trie  materials  and  the  task  at  hand* 
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Althouqh  there  was  a  trend  for  rrothsrs  to  devote  a  hiqher 
proportion  of  t^e  Els  that  they  narticipated  In  to  aonoloQue 
behavior  (i*e*,  the  ratio  of  parent's  input  ETs  to  all  the 
ETs  they    participated  in  [    =  fi  <.!>6),     it     was  the 

interaction  effect  for  Family  Group  by  Parent  Sex/Role  which 
proved  to  be  tne  significant  influence  of  this  parental 
variable*  4s  can  be  seen  from  Table  62  #  the  la  ryes t 
difference  in  the  mean  proportions  of  parent  input  ETs  was 
between  mothers  of  DD3  and  fathers  of  DDB* 

Taole  b2 

fe^n  Proportions  of  Parent  Input  ETs  For  Three  Groups  of 

Parents 

Interactive  Parent  Sex/Role 

Quality  Mother  Father 

of  ET  NEC      ND3      DDB  N03      NDB  DUE 

Injut  EX  3S%      tt%      U2%  353      3US  30K 

Parent  input  ETs  =  the  proportion  of  all  ETs 
parents  participated  in  that  were  monologues  *  Family  X 
Parent  Sex/Role  interaction  terra  F  =  5* 25#  d  <.05. 

; 

Inactivity  beinq  enqa^ed  in  was  an  influential  factor 
for  four  of  the  seven  Varieties  analyzed  *  The  mean 
proportion  of  parent  LTt*  that  were  instructionally  oriented 
decreased  djrinq  ;he  St^T  activity;  however*  the  me3n  number 


*  totfters  had  usad  toTiewhat  rcore  *ords  pfrr  move  than 
f^thtrs*  but  that  Jiff^renco  was  j*ot  significant  at  the  *05 
level* 
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of  words  uttered  by  parents  per  CT*  the  mean  proportion  of 
tneir  substantively  oriented  ETs,  and  of  their  ETs  kitn  no 
predominant  orientation*  all  increased  during  that  activity* 
Furthermore,  as  is  clear  from  the  figures  in  Table  63*  the 
proportions  of  parents  *  ETs  with  no  predominant  content 
orientation  were  also  affected  by  the  interaction  between 
Family  Group  and  Activity*  As  has  been  noted  previously  ETs 
with  no  predominant  content  orientation  are  less  clearly 
focused  on  substantive  or  instructional  content*  Therefore 
they  tend  to  be  rrore  confusing  and  complicated  to  decode; 
however ,  these  Els  *  re  also  liKely  to  f  unct  ion  as  an 
efficient  uear^s  for  rarely  imparting  diverse*  but  task 
relevant  information  *  Since  they  are  more  complex  to 
understand ,  it  is  Intel  y  that  tnese  ETs  are  least 
appropriate  for  DDE* 


Tatle  63 

Mean  Proportions  for  r^rents*  ETs  with  No  Predominant 
Content  durina  Educational  Activitrs 


Content          p  *sr?  Activity             SBST  Activity 

r  \  * 

Orientation  %k Ta^ily  Group  *          Faaii Iy75?3uF 

of  ET  #hDG      im      DO*         NDG      NDft  DOS 


Not  Predominant     ?    12*       12%      13%         16%  23%  17% 

Nc  te.  Parent?,  *  not  predominant  ETs  represent  the 
proportion    of  all    the    KT^    that  parents    particioatad  in 

(i*c,    all  ~Ts  ^xcludin-  children's    inputs)  that  were  not 

focused    predominantly      t>n    suostantive      or  instructional 

content*  Tangly  Grouo  X  Activity  interaction  term  £  =  U.33, 
£  <*C5* 
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£t!ii£££Q-5  jfdu^tional  Ir^Qsact ions 


The  data  analyzed  for  Jescribinq  and  comparing  children's 
educational  transaction  behaviors  consisted  of  the  sum  of 
children's  input  ETs  (i*  their  monologues )  and  all  of 
lQ£i£  moves  within  the  dyadic  Els  (i.e.,  the  dialogues). 
The  mean  proportions  for  the  seven  cnild  variables  which 
were  examined  3re  provided  in  Table  64. 


Table  64 

Mean  Percentages  for  Children's  Educational  Transaction 
Behavior  Durina  Parent/Child  Interactions 

Child  Fanily  Croup      (  Activity    |  Parent 

ETs  * NDG      NyE      DD3  (SSFP    SSST  |  H  F 

t  I 

 I  I  

Mean  percentages  for  Children's  ET  Behavior 


M  t  Words  per  ET 
by  C  ab 


1 

t 

5.1 

5.0 

2.0 

t 

4.7 

3.7 

t 

4.0 

4. 

I 

t 

Cnilg 

Si 

£12 

2'1 

23 

25 

1 

2*4 

24 

t 

23 

25 

Chill 

St 

Ela 

20 

19 

15 

1 

11 

4*  *«■ 

I 

19 

17 

t 

I 

50 

52 

41 

1 

53 

(42 

1 

45 

50 

I 

1 

10 

7 

t 

9 

6 

I 

9 

3 

1 

1 

B 

5 

7 

t 

8 

8 

t 

3 

3 

t 

t 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

t 

t 

Input  ETs 


Substjntive0 
Instruct*  onal^ 


Cornbinej 

Not  I  reJominmt 

Not  Clear 


^Ciani£ic3nt  *ain  effect  for  Family  Group. 
Significant  c.alrt  vitrei  for  Activity. 
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ft  summary  of  tho  -ViOVAS  results  for  children's  ST 
behaviors  is  provided  in  Table  65  and  is  followed  by  a  brief 
report  cf  the  significant  results. 


Table  65 

Summary  of  Analyses  of  Variance  for  Children's  Educational 

Transaction  Behavior: 
Fanily  Group  X  Parent  Sex/Rola  X  Activity 
(with  repeated  measures  on  Parent  Sex/Hols  and  ftctivity) 


:hild  Family      Fartr.t  AXS 

£Ts  Group    Sex/Pole    Activity    AXB      AXC      6X-  XC 

(ft)  (M  (C) 


t  Ratios  for  Childrens  ET  Behavior 


Si  *  Jords  1U.I2***  2.18  lft. 38**  .21  2.05  3.00  .'16 
per  lT  by  " 

Input  iTs  .«1  .b7  .03         2.23       .06       .06  .59 

Substan-         1.03  .<a  7.15*        .03    1.18       .07  1.36 

tive  ETs 

Instruc-  2*',?  3.;:        20.00***     .58     1.^8       .66  1.90 

tional  f!Ts 

Combined  l.t  3  ,11  .6  5  .89     l.«3      .0d  .79 

Els 

Not  Predom-      *tl  .;')3  .15        2.16      .75  .S3 

inant  ETs 

Sot  Clsar        1.09  .0i>  1.5j        1.07     2.92       .08  .67 

rIS 

*  a  <.o2.       **  b  <.oi.       ***  a  <.ooi. 


As  was    to  be    expecuu,    the    nean  number    of  worcs  DDB 
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uttered  per  EI  was  siqmf icantly  lower  than  the  ueans  for 
ND3  zt  NP3  uhjse  lanquaqe  skills  were  not  delayed*  No  other 
s  ignif  lean  t  raa  in  effects  or  interaction  effects  were 
revealed  for  the  Family  Group  or  me  Parent  Sex /Role 
factors. 

The  Activity  factor  had  a  significant  main  Effect  of 
three  c*.  the  seven  child  variables  analyzed.  Thr  Dean 
number  of  words  children  uttered  per  £1  and  the  mean 
proportion  of  substantively  oriented  Ers  by  children 
increased  di  in3  the  SDST  activity*  Djring  this  sane 
activity    the  mean    proportion    of  instructionally  oriented 

Child  ETs  decreased* 

* 

In  General*  as  was  also  true  for  the  results  tor  tne 
iisccurse  variables,  tt*i  EI  variables  analyzed  »ere  most 
frequently  influenced  by  the  context  in  which  the  behavior 
was  observed  {i.e.*  the  activity  being  enqaqed  in)*  Family 
3rout*  lirferences  wer*»  uot  frequent  and  seem  to  occur  most 
wh*n  the  lanuuaae  snills  of  the  children  were  relevant. 
Differences  attributaMe  to  the  sex/role  of  the  parents  were 
also  limited  and  appear  to  have  had  more  of  an  influence  on 
the  interactive*  quality  nnC  duration  of  the  ETs  than  on 
their  content  orientation. 
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Summaries  of  the    results  of  the  analyses    of  educational 
transactions  between    parent/child  dya3s*    as  well    as*  the 
analyses    of    parents'    EI  behavior    and    of  childr 
behaviors  and  t^eir    relationship  to  the  hypotheses    of  this 
stucy  are  Provided  in  tables  in  Appendix  H* 
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The  results  reported  in  this  final  section  are  from  a 
correlational  study  undertaken  to  determine  if  there  vere 
certain  process-product  relationships  between  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  observed  behaviors  of  parents  and/ or 
their  children,  and  their  decree  of  success  in  achieving  the 
educational  objectives  prescribed  for  the  st  ructur ed 
activity*  Because  complex  behavioral  interactions  uccur 
within  family  systems,  rether  than  just  between  dyads,  the 
35  discourse  variables  and  21  educational  transaction 
variables  that  *ere  selected  were  correlated,  both  with  the 
scores  obtained  by* children  after  they  had  been  tauqht  a 
blocK  sorting  ttzk  by  tneir  mothers  (C/M  3ST  scores),  and 
vith  the  scores  they  o^iained  after  they  had  been  tauqht  a 
blocK  sortie  tasK  by  thsir  fathers  (C/F  DSr  scores).  Since 
tne  results  of  the  previously  reported  analysts  had 
indicated  that  tfie  activity  being  enqaged  in  frequently 
inf luenced  the  observed  behavior s,  correlations  were 
calculated  separately  for  the  behaviors  observed  si/ring  the 
sewi-stru^tjrei  frce-pljy  (SS"P)  activity  ani  the  structured 
clock  sortinq  t*sK  (  SEST  activity,* 

As  a  result  of  these  proceduves,  four  correlat  ons  vere 
calculated  lor  each  of  the  behavioral  varlabl?s  beinq 
ar.alYze]*      For  example,    in  Ttible  66  40  column  one  contains 
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the  correlation  between  the  proportion  of  raoves  that  ©others 
contributed  during  the  S^FP  activity  and  the  C/K  EST  scores* 
Column  two  contains  the  correlation  between  the  proportion 
of  moves  by  raotners  durir.q  the  S3ST  activity  and  those  same 
C/M  BST  scores  *  Columns  three  and  four  contain  the 
correlations  between  the  proportion  of  moves  mothers 
contributed  Jurinq  ths  SSFP  anJ  S3ST  activities, 
respectively,  and  the  "ST  scores  children  obtained  after 
their  fathers  had  taught  them  a  blocK  sortinq  task  (i*e*, 
C/F  GST  scores)* 

Tables  66  throu^n  69  pr0vide  the  correlational  results 
for  the  selected  disccurse  variables,  while  Tables  70  and  71 
contain  tha  correlational  results  for  the  edjcational 
transaction  variables*  Following  each  table  the  significant 
results  will  be  specific  ana  when  it  seems  relevant  tuose 
results  will  be  commented  on  triefly*  ft  more  thorough 
discussion  of  these  results  will  fce  include  in  cnafter  S* 
Summaries  of  tn^se  results  and  their  relationship  to  the 
hypotheses  of  tnis  study  ar***  provided  in  tables  in  Appendix 
H. 

Sgl^iieDStliEC  ^fvtween  Oioccyrse  B^hayiQ r§  and  GST  Scores. 

Ir.  aeneral ,  increases  in  thrt  proportion  ot  root hers  • 
iisccurse  oenavicr;;  vere  most  f r^guantly  related  to  the 
scores  trair  chiltirsn  obtained  after    the  mothers  had  tauqht 
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tne  tasfc;  however,  they  were  al*o  frequently  related  to  the 
scores  obtained  after  the  fathers  had  taught  the  task*  This 
finding  offers  sone  supports  for  the  suggestion  that  the 
influence  of  parents  on  child  is  directional  and  goes  froa 
mother  to  chilj  tc  father  to  mother  (ClarKe-Strwart,  1976a) 
Ine  proportion  of  fathers*  discourse  b^haviois  ware  only 
somewhat  nore  frequent 3  y  related  scores  obtained  by 
children  after  F/C  interactions  than  after  VC  interactions* 

The  proportion  of  discourse  behaviors  by  children,  when 
they  were  interacting  with  their  mothers,  wtrre  most 
frequently  related  to  the  scores  they  obtained  after  M/C 
interactions;  however,  a  few  of  the  children's  discourse 
behaviors,  vis  a  vis  their  mothers,  were  also  associated 
with  the  scores  they  obtained  after  ?/?  interactions* 
Surprisingly,  children's  discourse  behavior  during  F/C 
interaction  were  *ess  frequently  related  to  C/iT  BST  scores 
than  to  C/M  BST  scoresi  Again  supporting  previous  rinding 
which  sungest  that  th*  influence  of  fat her /child 
interactions  is  frequently  indirect  (Belsky,  1981;  Clarfce- 
Stewart,  197Pa;  Patterson,  1980)* 

This  overview  of  the  patterns  of  relationships  between 
o&served  bet.^viois  ann  &ST  scores ,  underscores  the 
corr.f,  lexity  of  the  irsf  *uences  of  the  behaviors  ot served 
during  parent/chill  interact  ions,  ,  and  th±  importance  of 
investigating  not  only  Lchaviors  which  appeal  to  bo  directly 
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related  to  an  outcome  (e.g.,  correlations  between  mothers* 
behavior  durlna  M/C  interactions  and  -/^  SST  scoras),  but 
also  behaviors  whicn  may  be  Indirectly  related  to  an  outcome 
(e*9*,  correlations  between  mothers1  behavior  during  M/C 
Interactions  and  C/F  PST  scores)* 


Table  66  contains  the  correlations  for  discourse 
variables  coded  under  tha  Pedagogical  Move  Types  facet  of 
the  observation  system. 


table  66 

Correlations  between  ?sdasoQical  Move  Types  and  Block 
Sorting  :ask  TesV  (BST)  Score* 

Pedagogical  Activity  during  which  behavior  occurred 

Move  SSFP        SDST  SSFP  SBST 

Types  n^  

Co i rel^t Ions  with  BST  scores  obtained  after 
Mothers  Taught  Fathers  Taught 

(C/H  1ST  score)  (C/F  QST  score) 


of 

Moves  Contrioute 

(! 

by 

Mothers 

-.IK 

.01 

.15 

by 

Fathers 

.07 

.22 

.11 

.27 

by 

Children  -fiU  h 

.*2* 

.U 

-.00 

-.16 

by 

Children  «ith  f 

** .  22 

-.11 

-.27 

of 

Initiatory  Mov<»s 

(Solicit 

ing  & 

Structuring 

Moves  ) 

by 

Motfitrs 

-.«5* 

-.Ul 

by 

Fathers 

-.C3** 

-.32 

-.2$ 

-.U 

oy 

Children  with  M 

,f.0*« 

.20 

.30 

-.08 

fy 

Children  with  t* 

.27 

.23 

.05 

-.03 
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M  Number  of  U^ds  per  Kcve 


by 

Mothers 

.07 

.17 

.20 

.27 

by 

Fathers 

.61^* 

.55** 

.36 

.19 

Children  wit.1!  t* 

.07=** 

.58** 

.30 

.114 

by 

Children  with  F 

.56** 

.(17* 

.39 

.20 

** 

of 

Nonverbal  Moves 

by 

Motners 

.17 

-.01 

.26 

.29 

by 

Fathers 

.34 

.16 

.23 

-.26 

by 

Children  with  M 

-.53** 

-.«1 

-.09 

.23 

by 

Children  ,iith  F 

-.13 

-.3(1 

-.18 

.02 

s 

of 

Answering  Moves 

by 

Mothers 

.61** 

.20 

.S3** 

.13 

by 

Fathers 

.06 

-.05 

-.00 

-.18 

by 

Children  with  M 

.32 

.  36 

-.12 

.19 

by 

Children  with  F 

•  *0 

-.«2* 

-.16 

-.28 

SftKS*  JSC* 

lialfi*  SSPP  denotes  the  semi -structured  f ree-play 
activit  y*  SBST  denotes  the  structured  block  sorting 
activity*  Correlations  coefficients  for  Reactive  moves 
(Responding  6  Reacting  Moves)  were  identical  to  those  far 
Initiatory  moves,  but  the  positive  and  negative  direction  of 
£  were  reversed  * 

^Answering  moves  =  the  ratio  of  Responding  moves  by  one 
member  of  the  dyad  to  Solicitinq  moves  by  the  other  member 
of  the  dyad* 


As  can  be  seen  frost  trie  previcus  table,  the  proportion  of 
moves  contributed  by  mothers  durinq  the  SSFP  activity  was 
related  to  C/M  PST  scores*  That  correlation  was  negative, 
anc  considered  together  with  the  negative  cotrelat ior^^f: 
the  orocortions  of  initiatory  moves  by  mothers  durin 
activities,  and  the  positive  correlation  for  children's 
initiatory  moves  durinq  their  H/C  interaction,  chese  results 
see^i  to  indicate  that,  lor  this  sample,  there  was  generally 
a  significant  relationship  between  mothers*  efforts  to 
direct  and  control  the  interaction  *  with  their  children  and 
the  lower    BST  scores  of    t1?se  chiTlrsn,      especially  after 
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pothers  had  tauuht  them  the  task  * 

The  Proportion  of  moves  contributed  by  fathers  was  not 
significantly  related  to  the  BST  scores  children  ootainsd 
after  either  parent  mad  taught  the  tas**  Furthermore  the 
proportion  of  fathers*  initiatory  moves  during  the  SSFP 
activity  was  only  related  to  lower  scores  obtained  after  the 
M/C  interactions*  Althouqh  the  correlations  obtained  did 
not  prove  significant,  higher  proportions  of  initiatory 
moves  by  fathers  curing  both  activities  were  also  negatively 
correlated  to  children's  EST  scores  regardless  of  the 
sex/role  of  the  teachinc  parent.  Therefore,  it  doss  appear 
that  such  behaviors  by  fathers  were  also  not  productive  for 
enhancing  their  children's  EST  performance.  However,  in 
interpreting  these  neQative  correlations  for  Initiatory 
moves  by  parents,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  for  the 
variable  of  parents'  lnitiatoiy  moves  family  group 
differences  were  sianU ic^nt.  Parents  of  ODE  utilized  such 
moves  relatively  n^ore  frequently  than  parents  of  NOG  or  NDB, 
and  of  course  ODD,  as  a  <jroj{,,  had,  as  expected,  performed 
less  ably  on  the  BST  tebts. 

The  <ne3n  len^n  of  utt:*r;*nces  (t*LU)  by  children  provides 
aa  estimate  of  the  level  of  their  1  nguace  acquisition 
sK.lls  (3ro*n,  1973;  CazJen,  1972  ).  Furthermore,  the  !ilU 
for  parents  interacting  »itn  young  -  children  huve  been  shown 
to    be  relates    to    the  of    those    children  (Sleason  6 
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Ueintrauc,  1979;  Snow,  1?77)»  The  mean  number  of  voids  per 
move,  a  measure  used  for  this  study,  is  assumed  to  provide 
similar  information,  and  was  also  of  particular  Interest 
since  four  of  the  oossible  eight  points  that  could  be 
obtained  on  the  BST  tssts  were  for  the  child's  verbal 
justification  of  their  fclocK  sorting*  It  say  be  recalled 
that  the  results  from  tbw  demoqraphic  data  had  Indicated 
that  normally  developing  boys  who  scored  higher  on  the  PPVX; 
tiat  is,  had  higher  levels  of  receptive  language  skills, 
also  scored  higner  on  their  C/M  BST  tests*  In  any  sase,  the 
significant  positive  correlations  between  the  fJ/H  BST  scores 
and  the  mean  number  of  words  per  mcve  for  all  the  children 
during  both  activities  with  both  parents,  as  well  as  the 
negative  correlation  between  children's  C/M  BST  scores  and 
their  Proportion  of  nonverbal  moves  during  the  SSFI 
activity,  suggests  that,  for  this  sample  of  children,  their 
verbal  facility  enhanced  the  probability  of  obtaining  hioher 
3ST  scores  3ftsr  mothers  Lad  taught  the  tastu 

Although  'ncreases  in  &eon  number  of  words  per  move  by 
fathers  and  tr.eir  children,  during  both  activities,t  were 
significantly  telatcd  to  higher  C/H  BCT  scores,  neither  t^ie 
increased  verbal  outrut,  nor  the  proportion  of  nonverbal 
moves  by  fathers,  or  Ly  children  interacting  witsi  their 
fdthen,  wrre  sianif  leant  ly  related  to  c/r  BST  scores* 

The  significant    positive  relatio.iSnip  between    the  rjtio 
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of  mothers'  responding  moves  to  children's  solicitinq  moves 
(i.e.,  answering  moves)  during  the  SSFP  activity,  and  the 
DST  scores  obtained  by  children,  regardless  of  wnich  parent 
had  tauqht  the  task,  indicates  that  an  increased  willingness 
by  mothers  to  listen  to  and  be  responsive  to  their 
children^  questions,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in  teaching 
a  specific  structured  task,  was  a  productive  interactive 
strategy  associated  with  the  subsequent  successful  outcomes 
of  the  structured  teaching/learning  activities* 

For  children  and  fathers  increases  in  their  proportions 
of  answering  were  not  associated  with  higher  EST  scores: 
however,  for  children  the  relationship  between  their  BST 
scores  and  their  answering  behavior  varied  depending  on  the 
sex/rols  of  the  parent  involved  in  the  interaction. 
Increases  in  children' s  answering  responses  to  their 
mothers '  solicitations  during  both  activities,  were 
positively,  but  not  significantly  related  to  their  C/M  BST 
scores,  while  higher  oroportions  of  children's  answers  to 
tneir  fathers  questions  during  the  SBSr  act ivi  ty  were 
significantly,  but  neaatively  correlated  with  their  C/M  3ST 
scores.  Answering  their  fathers  was  also  negatively,  but 
not  sianif icantly  associated  with  children's  Z/f/  EST 
scorts  * 
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Tabic  67  contains  the  correlational  results  far 
references  to  the  two  types  of  content  {i.e.,  Substantive 
Meaning  and  Instructional  Meaninq). 

ntle  67 

Correlations  between  Content  References  and  Block  Sorting 

TasK  (EST)  Scores 

Content  Activity  during  which  behavior  occurred 

Referred  SSFP        SBSr  SSFP  SSSI 


To 


Correlations  with  EST  scores  obtained  after 
Mothers  Taught  Fathers  Taught 

(C/K  SST  score)  (C/F  BST  score) 


*  Substantive  Content  foves 

by  Mothers                  ~.3u  .50*  -.25  .30 

by  Fathers            '     ~.u7*  •%! 

by  Children  with  m      .21  .5««*  -.00  .29 

by  Children  with  F    - *Zn  .09  -.27  -.3« 

%  Instructional  Content  Moves 

by  Motf:ers                     .C8  -.*t7«  ~.0£  -.05 

by  Fatners                    »20  .00  .17  -.13 

by  Children  with  M  -.U9*  .00  -.26 

by  Children  with  F      »*2*  -.08  .33  -.05 

5  Cognitive  Action  Moves 

by  "others  .07  .26  .19 

by  Fathers                     .37  .23  .OU 

by  Children  with  rtf     .:o  .36  .57**  .35 

by  Children  with  F*    .45*  .29  .5£-**  .35 

ti2t£»         SSc  ?    denotes  the    semi -5  tructured  *    f  re'i-Play 

activity.      SCSI      oenotes  the    structured      block  sortinq 
act  ivity . 
"^tenuously  reliable  variable. 


In  looking  at  latle  67,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
not^ers  who  referrej  to    substantive  content  wore  frequently 
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*hiU-  they  wera  toachina  the  block  sorting  tasit,  were  liKely 
to  have  children  who  obtained  higher  C/M  est  scores*  Under 
these  circumstances  ( i  •*=* ,  interacting  with  mothers  during 
the  SBST  activity)  children  tfho  referred  to  substantive 
content  more  frequently  also  were  n.ore  likely  to  have  higher 
C/M  e£T  scores.  Conversely,  references  to  instructional 
content  by  sotners,  or  oy  children  interacting  with  their 
mothers,  l*ere  not  productively  related  to  higher  C/M  BST 
scores* 

H.e  relationship  of  content  references  and  BST  scores 
after  F/C  interactions  was  unexpected*  The  figures  indicate 
that  there  was  a  negative  relationship  between  fathers  who 
refer  to  substantive  content  more  frequently  during  the  SSFP 
activity  and  toth  their  children's  C/S  and  C/F  BST  scores* 
In  addition,  hiaher  procortions  cf  references  to  substantive 
content  by  fathers  when  thoy  were  teaching  the  blocK  sorting 
tasK,  were  also  negatively  associated  with  C/K  3ST  scores* 

During  the  F/C  interactions,  the  proportion  of  fathers' 
references  to  inst root  icnal  content  and  t  heir  chi  id  ren  *s 
references  to  instructional  content  were  not  significantly 
related  to  the  C/F  E:ST  scores.  However,  increases  in 
cnildr^n's  references  to  instructional  con t eft  to  their 
fathers,  dorino  the  SSfr  activity,  were  associated  with 
hiq^er  SSI  scores  after  f/C  interactions* 
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The  results  obtained  for  references  to  general  content 
areas  are  further  cor rot or a  ted  by  the  results  for'  the 
verbal~lon ical  troves  summarized  in  table  63*  and  seem  to 
indicate  thit*  for  this  sample  of  chxlaren*  providing  nigher 
proportions  of  references  to  substantive  content  was  orvly  a 
productive  strategy  for  GOtners  anl  th^ir  children*  and  than 
only  when  such  abundant  references  occurred  in  the  context 
of  the  structured*  goal  oriented  tasK  that  the  children  were 
tested  on. 

The  category  for  coding  specific  references  to  cognitive 
actions  turneJ  cut  to  be  largely  devoted  to  comments  aoout 
Knowing  or  not  Knowing  somethinq  (e*g**  C:  that's  this  for? 
H:  ±  £20-£  5:D2£**  ^:  "e  have  to  match  these  blocKs  by 
height,  uaiitsLaDi* )*  Purely  did  carents  or  children  refer 
to  remember inq  soma t hint;  or  to  thins inq  about  soaethiiig* 
Therefor?*  this  category  largely  reflected  corrroen ts  which 
functioned  as  diagnostic  probes  for  parents*  For  their 
children  these  moves  functioned  as  a  means  for  providing 
diagnostic  information  about  what  they  did  cr  did  not 
already  snow* 

During  M/C  interactions*  references  to  cocnitive  actions 
by  nothers*  and  their  children*  were  not  significant ly 
related  to  C/M  FST  scor^*  However h  references  to  cognitive 
actions  ly  fathers  aurin^  the  5SFP  activity*  werp  positively 
correlated  witn  the  EST  scores  their  children  obtained  atter 
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fathers  had  taught  them  the  tasK* 

Children  who  mort?  f  rcquent ly  made  comments  to  the! r 
f3thers  about  what  they  die  or  did  not  Know  during  the  SSFP 
activity  obtained  higher  scores  on  both  their  C/M  BST  scores 
and  on  their  C/F  BST  scores*  In  addition,  references  by 
children  to  cDcnitive  actions  while  interacting  with  tfteir 
mothers  djrinq  the  SSFP  tasK,  were  also  positively  related 
to  C/F  EST  scores*  It  appears  then  that  the  sharing  or 
diaanostic  infarmatioh  by  fathers  and  their  children  during 
tne  SSTP  activity  was  c  productive  exchange*  .  It  say  be 
t hat  w  as  Gleason  and  *eint  raub  ( 19  79  )  have  suggested* 
fathers  are  more  liKely  than  mothers*  to  operate  undex 
developmental  stereotypes*  and  less  liKely  to  be  fully  iware 
of  their  children's  actual  individual  capacities*  If  this 
is  so,  then  tf.e  aoility  of  the  children  in  this  study  to 
provide  relevant  diagnostic  information  can  be  viewed  as  an 
important  contribution  that  enabled  fathers  to  adjust  their 
teaching  technicues  and  strategies  to  match  their  chil3ren*s 
inJiviiual  needs  fcore  effectively* 

Comitu^  ic3tiv£  Funct  1  ens  * 

I<ible  63  contains  the  correlational  results  for  the 
co;n.Tit;nicat  ive  functions  of  the  verbal  -logical  troves  coded 
under    the    substantive -logical      and    instruct  ional -logical 
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by  Children  with  F       .20  .15  -.09  -.09 

X  of  Positive  fiatinq, 

cy  Mothers  .76**3     .51*  .35  .57** 

by  Fathers  .M*        .29  .09  .UG 

X  of  Neaative  Sitinq  *^ovss 

by  Mothers  -.5m*      -tH6*  -.51*  -.32 

by  Fathers  -.12        -.Oei  -.2*5  -.22 

?!  of  Positive  Satinqs  with  Substantive  Content  Feedback 

by  Mothers  .53**  .US*  .51*  .55** 

-by  fathers  .3J  .37  .06  .35 

by  Children  with  M  .27  .25  .0*  .12 

by  Children  with  F  -.03  -.12  -.05  ".Ofi 

%  of  Negative  rlstinqs  with  Substantive  Content  Feedback 

by  Mothers  -.h3*  -.06  ~.U3*  -.08 

by  Fathers  -.15  .17  -.31  -.07 

by  Children  with  M  .Cd  .35  -.01  .31 

ay  Children  with  F  .17  .22  .1U  -.09 

Nc t SSF?  denctrs  the  semi-structured  free*play 
acti  vit  y.  S!3ST  denctos  the  structured  block  sorting 
activity. 

^Explaining  by  children  occurred  so  infrequently  that 
reliability  fcr  codinc  this  behavior  cojld  not  be 
established. 

+tenuoos ly  reliable. 


Increases  in  moves  whose  communicative  functions  were 
associa ted  w itn  substantive  content  ( i  .e. ,  substantive* 
1 031 cal  aoves ) ,  1  ike  increases  in  references  to  that 
substantive  content,  v* re  not  always  directly  and  clearly 
related  to  success  in  master inq  the  blocK  sortina  t*sK. 
Although  the  overall  use  of  substantlve-loqfical  moves,  and 
mot&  specifically,  those  subs tan t ive- logical  moves  that 
Involved  providing  or  rcquestlnq  syostantive  information  by 
motrurs  ancj    tftoir  children  jurinq  their    SbST  mtrract  ions. 
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were  positively  rel3teti    toi^he  C/H  BSI  scores,      the  use  of 

substantive-logical  movnE    and  moves  involving    providing  or 

i 

requesting  substantive  information  by  fathers  and  their 
children  duri^  botn  activities*  were  neqatively,  tnou^h  not 
siqnif icantiy  ssrsociatea  with  the  C/F  8ST  scores. 

Correlations  for  the  specific  verbal-logical  behavior  of 
explaining  substantive  content  were  only  calculated  for 
parents*  sinca  this  category  wa*  only  reliably  coded  for 
parents.  Mothers*  explaining  Spring  the  S3ST  activity  was 
significantly  related  tc  C/K  BSI  scores.  Although  there 
appeared  to  be  a  trend  for  fathers'  explaining  durinq  the 
SSFP  activity  to  be  related  to  cr/M  FST  scores  (  l  =  #ftl#  but 
C:    <.0S    if    t  increases    in    fathers*    exP)  aininq 

substantive  content  to  their  children  during  both  of  the 
activities*  were  not  significantly  re la tad  to  C/F  BST 
scores.  -  t 

The  pattern  lor  the  relationships  between  EST  scores  and 
trie  frequencies  of  Instructlonal-loqical  *oves  by  mothers 
and  fathers  were-  similar  AT\i  reciprocal.  For  mothers  the 
use  of  Instructional-logical  nioves  durinq  the.  SSFP  activity 
was  positively  related  ,  to  their  children's  CT/M  BSI  scores} 
however,  their  ui;e  of  tucn  moves  durinq  the  5BST  activity 
was  only  i.ositiv*jly  related  to  their  children's  C/r  SST 
scores.  In  ^  compliant*  ry  fashion  *  fathers '  usa  of 
Instructional -lexical    rov^s  dux  inti    tfte    SSF7  activity  was 
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rceaninqs  facets,  of  trie  observation  system  used  for  this 
study* 

Table  66 

Correlations  between  Co^uunicat ive  Functions  and  ElocK 
Sorting  T3sK  (liSI)  Scores  Obtained  when  Parents  Tauqht 
Their  Preschool  Children 


Communicative  Activity  durlnq  which  benavior  occurred 

Function  of  SSFP        SBST       .       SSFP  SSSX 


Logical   fc  ^ 

Moves  Correlations  with  ESX^scores"ofctarned*af ter 

Mothers  Taught  Fathers  Taught 

(C/M  LSI  ,score)  (C/f  PST  score) 


of 

Substantive-Logical  Moves 

by 

Mothers*  .11 

.52* 

-.1« 

.09 

by 

Fathers^          ,     -.2  5 

-.21 

-.23 

-.11 

by 

Children  with  M  .29 

*  56*^ 

.18 

.36 

by 

Children  with  F  .02 

-.17 

-.0c 

-.02 

of 

Explaining  Substantive 

Content4" 

by 

Mothers  .13 

-.52* 

-.OS 

-.26 

by 

Fathers  .ci 

.33 

.2a 

•  33 

of 

Providing  or  Reaut-stin 

9  Substantive 

Information 

by 

Mothers*  -.ii 

.53** 

-.09 

.10 

by 

Fathers*  -.3u 

-.22 

-.22 

-.20 

by 

Children  with  M  .*7 

.52* 

.17 

.3S 

b/ 

Children  with  F  -.02 

-.IS 

-.08 

-.01 

X  of  Instructior.al-Loaicdl  Moves 

j                     by  Mothers*  .ua*  .26  .26  .46* 

p    *                    by  Fathers*  .34  .Si'-*  .4f*  .27 

by  Children  with  A  .^3*  .08  .2C  -.OS 

by  Children  with  F  .^2*  .32  .3'i  .21 

%  ot  ftatinq  Movos 

by  Mothers  .L2**  .37  *            .12  .u»» 

by  Fathers  .26  .27  -.09  .27 

by  Children  with  M  .05  .C8  -.13  -.IS 
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positively  related  to  their  cnildren«s  C/F  BST  scorss,  wnile 
their  jse  of  sucn  mcves  during  the  S3ST  activity  was 
positively  related  to  CA:  PSI  scores* 

D^iliren's  Jse  of  instructional-logical  acves  djrinc  the 
SSFF  ^activity  with  tneir  nothers  was  positively  relateo  to 
their  C/tt  3S7  scoras.  Iheir  use  of  instructional -loqical 
moves  with  their  fathers  u&s,  however,  only  positively 
related  to  their  C/M  ??r  scores. 

In  suaiaary,  fro/i  the  collective  results  oMained  for  the 
substantive- logical  and  logical  behaviors  of  parent /child 
iyatis,  it  appears  th«=t  relatively  frequent  exchanges  of 
information  a&oct  instructional  aspects,  particularly  during 
the  SSFP  activity,  was  a  strategy  of  dialogue  behavior  which 
was  conducive  for  subsequent  success  in  accomplishing  the 
specific  teachlnq/lsamiru  objectives  of  the  SFST  activity. 
However,  extensive  dyadic  exchange  of  information  about  the 
substantive  content  sesws  to  have  been  a  strategy  of 
dialogue  behavior  whose  positive  impact  was  limited  to 
notn<-r/chi  Id  dyads,  fcnrf  which  was  directly  contingent  on  the 
context  in  which  it  occurred;  as  evidenced  ty  the  fact  that 
C/M  iJSI  scores  were  only  positively  related  to  the 
proportions  cf  survstantive-loQical  noves  that  occurred 
iuring  the  *l/Z  i'CST  activity. 

Pating      movtis    ^y      ;ur^nts      usually    expressed  their 
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evaluations  of  their  children's  actions  or  ststenents*  Tne 
use  of  such  noves  can  be  viewed  as  reflecting  a  technique 
for  reinforcing  or  extinquishinq  behaviors*  The  results 
obtained  inJic*tPd  tr.at  bZ?  scores  were  only  significantly 
associa ted  with  hiqhc  r  proportions  of  rating  raoves  by 
mothers*  The  overall  propcrtions  of  rating  xoves  by  mothers 
duriny  the  SSFf  activity  were  positively  related  to  their 
Children's  C/M^f?ST  scoros;  however,  mothers'  use  of  rating 
novos  dur  ing  the  SBST  activity  was  only  siqnif leant ly 
related  to  th*ir  children's  Z/z  BST  scores* 

Further  analyses  of  tne  different  types  of  rutins  aoves^ 
corroborated  and  clarified  the  impact*  pt  mothers'  rating 
behaviors*  I  r  reject!  ve  of  the  context ,  \in  creased 
proportions  of  moves  by  mothers'  that  Provided  \t>sltive 
ratines*  positive  ratines  with  concurrent  substantive 
content  feedback  *  ^n^  negative  ratings  ( nsaat  ively 
correlated),  rftre  siqnlf izantly  related  to  higher  c/m  BST 
chores*  In  addition*  the  scores  children  obtained  after 
interacting  wi  th  t  heir  fathers  were  associated  with  the 
following  types  of  ratinj  behaviors  exhibited  by  tnelr 
mothers  djrinq  M/C  intericiiens*  (1)  Positive  rating  durinq 
t.^e  SfiST  activity,  (2)  nayative  ratin9S  during  the  SSFP 
activity  (neqaiive  correlation)*  (3)*  positive  ratings  with 
concurrent  sjl  utantivfT  content  feedback  durinq  both 
activities  *  and  ( ** )  negative  ratings  vl  tn  concarreot 
sue st an  t  ive    content    ft  ejCacK    during      the    ZtVx*    act  ivity 
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{  ne'jat  ively  cor  related  )  • 

The  onl7  ratlnq  tehavlor  by  fathers  which  was 
significantly  related  to  children's  c$i  scores  was  the 
proportion  of  fathers'  tcsitive  ratinq  moves  during  tfce  SSFP 
activity:  hoover,  iuch  troves  by  fathers  **re  only  related 
to  C/M  ?ST  scores. 


Tatle  69  contains  the  correlations  between  certain 
behaviors  coded  under  the-  extra-loaical  leeaninu  facet  of  the 
observation  system,*  and  the  SSI  scores.  ^ 


Tible  69 

Correlations  between  the  Communicative  Fonctions  of 
Extra-Loqlcal  Moves  <ind  BlocK  Sorting  (^ST)  Scores 
Otrtained  when  Parents  Taught  Their  Preschool  Children 


Communicative  Activity  durinq  which  behavior  occurred 

Function  of  S^F?         SfaST  SSF?  Sf>ST 

Sx t ra-loqlc*!   „  

^oves     #  Correlations  with  FST  scores  obtained  after 

"others  Tauqht  Fathers  Taught 


£  of  £xtra-Lo3ical  tievrf* 

by  Mothers  -.61** 
by  fathers  -.31 

by  ChtlJren  rfitlr  M  -.46* 

by  Children  with  F  .05 


-.S3***  -.53** 

-.61**  -.3fl  -.£6 

-.27  -.10  -.36 
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*  of  Orders  HoveaA 

cy  Mothers  ~*7b**#  -  .e*s*s  ••56**  -.59** 

dv  fathers  -*33  -*U2*  *uO  -•52* 

S  of  Noncompliance  Mov*  s** 

by  Children  with  *  *  -.63**  -.2M  -.tit* 

by  Children  with  f        -.62**  -.3*1  -.39  -.M6* 


tietfi*  SSF?  denotes  s^ai-structured  Tree-flay  activity* 
SbST  denotes  stuctjred  tloc*  uortinq  tasK  activity. 

^Children  rarely  proscribed  and/or  prohibited  their 
parents*  actions.  Theiefore,  correlations  for  children's 
orders  moves  were  not  Calculated. 

Parent  r>rely  overtly  refused  to  coaply.  Therefore 
correlations  f  <rt  parents*  noncompliance  moves  were  not 
calculated . 

*£<  *G5 .  -*t<  *01 .         v**tt< .00%. 


Zxtra-logic-1      rtovt*:    t>y      parents    wera  predominantly 

iniM-tory  that  is*  they  werD  aoves  designed  to  direct  tneir 
I 

children's  actions.*  higher'  proportions  of  these  moves  by 
parents  had  a  core  drastic  relationship  to  children's  SSX 
scores  than  any  of  *-tN  ot^er  discourse  behaviors  tested. 
Mothers*  more  abundant  use  of  extra-logical  noves  durinq 
both  activities  wjs  sianif icantly  and  neoatively  correlated 
with  both  C/H  anci  C/F  PSI-  scores.  Fathers*  use  of  extra* 
loqical  troves  tiorim  fceth  activities  was  slanif icantly wand 
negatively  relatt-c  to  C/r  BSI  scores;  however*  only  the  use 
oi  such  noves  *  vy  fathrrs  durlnu  the  SBSX  activity  was  also 
siqnif icantly  ntqativefty  correlated  with  C/*  L*5T  scores* 


The  aost  f  recuent  <tra*lo<Hcal  behavior  by  parents 
ir»v^lved  their  specifically  crescritinq  or  prohibiting  their 
cnxi-ren*s  actions    (i.t.**    orders  noves  by    parents).  Not 
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surprisingly*  the  results  fo~  these  types  of  moves  were 
similar  to  those  for  t^n  total  category  of  extra-logical 
moves*  Mothers'  jrders  moves  during  both  activities  were 
negatively  associated  with  both  C/M  and  C/T  £?ST  scores. 
Fathers  *  orders  noves  euri  n£  the  SDST  activity  were 
significantly  negatively  associated  with  both  C/M  ana  C/F 
BST  scares,  and  there  was  6  trend  for  fathers*  orders-  durinq 
the  SSF?  activity  to  also  be  negatively  related  to  C/F  3 ST 
scores  {  £  *-*<;0;  e  <*05  if  r  -.42)* 

Chi ldren*  s  ext r a-iccical  roves  were  predominantly 
reactive  and  their  use  ol  these  moves  was  significantly  and 
negati  vely  associated  with  C/M  BST  scores*  Although 
children's  use  Df  extr a* logical  moves  during  F/C 
interactions  was  als,  negatively  correlated  with  their  C/F 
3ST  scores,  this  relationship  did  not  prove  to  be 
sxQnif ican t * 

* 

Increased  proportions  of  noncompliance  moves  by  children* 
a  ypfccific  behavioral  subcategory  of  ext ra~ logical  moves, 
when  they  occurred  xn  the  context  of  both  activities  durinq 
M/C  interactions*  were  negatively  related  to  C/M  Bill  scores* 
Higher  proportions  of  noncompliance  moves  by  children  with 
fathers  iurinq  the  SSf  ?  activity  were  only  n*t;ativaly 
associated  with  C/M  hST  scores;  nowevor,  when  sjch  moves 
occurred  durin;  the  F/C  StiST,  activity  they  were 
significantly  negatively  related  to  C/F  BST  scores* 
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Ir,  summary,  it  aopedis  t^nt,  for  tnis  sample,  increased 
reliance  on  tho  use  of  extra-] osical  neves  was  nst 
productive.  Vtc  relative  use,  by  parents,  of  extra~loqical 
Boves,  which  vers  largely  devoted  to  Prescribing  and/sr 
prohibiting  their  children's  actions*  was  negatively  related 
to  J?ST  scores  and  therefore  does  not  appear  to  have  oeen  a 
constructive  parent  str^teay  for  facilatinq  the  teachinq  or 
learning  of  the  block  sorting  tasks*  For  children 
interacting  wit^  their  aethers*  increases  in  their  uses  of 
3xtra-lr^ical  coves*  wnish  Generally  involved  r&active 
behaviors,  */ere  associatrl  with  poorer  performances  on  their 
C/M  3?T  tests.  Furtt eraore,  the  results  suaaest  that 
children  wno  cJevoteJ  a  hi gher  proportion  of  their  moves  to 
noncompliance  either  l<ic*ec  certain  essential  skills  or*  by 
relying  heavi ly  on  ncncoarl iant  behavior  impeded  thei  r 
abilities  to  demonstrate  tneir  mastery  of  the  bloc*  sorting 
tasks* 

Bfildtlaastilas   fratassa   £iu*aU2&sl     rtaQaaztiena   aasl  SSI 

Scores 

As  had  been  true  £or  the  results  of  the  ail; course 
variables  snd  scorvs,     the  results  of    the  correlations 

between  the  eJjcation^l  transaction  variablas  tested  and  the 
EST  scores  indicated  that  the  preponderant  of  significant 
relationships  involved  b^naviois  £Y  mothers  dcrina  their 
interactions    with  their    chilJron*       The    zZ  fcehavicrs  sf 
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fathers,  when  tfcoy  were  significantly  related  to  BST  scores, 
were  generally  associated  with  hiaher  BST  scores  obtained 
after  mothers  tad  taught,  rather, than  after  fathcts  had 
taught  the  tasK.  Except  for  one  variable,  all  the 
significantly  correlat  *c  neasurefc  of  children  *s  behaviors 
were  for  t*haviors  th^t  occurred  during  the  M/C 
interactions,  and  nost  of  these  child  behaviors  were 
directly  related  to  the  3SI  scores  obtained  after  M/C 
interactions.  In  aenerel,  it  appears  that  measures  of  the 
interactive  quality  of  th£  21  sequences  were  niore  frequently 
significantly  related  to  BSI  scores,  especially  when  M/C 
iyais  were  involved ,  than  measures  that  ref lee ted  the 
duration  or  contort  orientations  of  the  ETs. 

Duration  anl  inl^r^gt ivg  saalities  fiarent /child  Sis. 

Tacle  70  contains  the,  correlations  for  those  variables, 
k^ich  were  usee  to  nxu^ure  the  duration  and  interactive 
Quality  of  the  E?s  thrit  transpired  during  the  parent/child 
interact  ions . 
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Table  70 

Correlations  between  Duration  ar.d  Interactive  Quality  of 
Educational  Transactions  (ST)  and  31ocK  Sortiny  Task 

(LST)  Scores 


Duration  and  Activity  durinq  which  behavior  occurred 

Interactive  SSFP  SI-ST  SSFP  SoST 

Quality   

of  ETs  Correlations  with  BST  scores  obtained  after 

[-others  Tauqht  Fathers  Taught 

(C/M  3ST  score)         (C/F  BST  sr->re; 


Mean  #  of  Jords  per  £T  ourinq  parent/child  interactions 

Mother/Child                     .23  .16  .51*  .«0 

Fathers/Child                  .S3*  .=0*  .14*  .31 

*  e.Ts  Parents  Participate  in 

Mothers                          -.C7  .0  3  .11  .ae* 

Fathers                             .10  -.21  .0?  .03 

%  Els  Cnildren  Participated  in 


with  Mother 

.61** 

.21 

.13 

.29 

with  Father 

-.07 

.26 

-.30 

-.Hi 

Initiated  ETs  (  aa 

je  fir:,t  *ove  ) 

Mothers 

-.U7* 

.37 

-.16 

.03 

Fathers 

-.09 

.12 

-.01 

.10 

Children  with  !« 

.tt7* 

.37 

.16 

-.03 

Children  witn  r 

.09 

.12 

.01 

-.10 

Initiated  "T  wit?) 

Solicitin  j  move 

Mother? 

-.eo*** 

.52* 

-.U9* 

-.36 

Fathers 

-.59** 

.51* 

-.33 

-.23 

Cnildren  witn  H 

.42* 

.11 

.21 

-.05 

Children  witn  F 

.22 

.25 

-.02 

-.09 

Initiated  ST  with 

tiespon,":in  j  move 

Mothers 

-.21 

.07 

.11 

.17 

Fathers 

-.17 

.13 

-.16 

.0b 

Children  with  K. 

.06 

-.06 

-.0i 

Children  with  F 

.15 

.is 

-.05 

.02 

X  Input  ETs  ( aiorioloques  ) 
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by  Mothers                     -.61**  -.21  -.13  -.29 

by  Fathers                       .30  .26  .07  •  iu 

by  Children  with  M          .C7  -.03  -.11  -.46* 

by  Children  with  F        -.ID  .21  -.07  -.03 

S  Dyadic  ETs  (dialogues) 

Mother /Chili                    .6? .17  #2U  #S2* 

Father/Child                  -.1'*  ~.CU  .00  -.32 

%  Brief  ?Ts  (2  or  3  moves) 

Mother/Child                    .61**  .13  -.01  .23 

Father/Child                    .07  -.23  .12  -.C7 

*  Moderate  ETs  (4  thru  7  ir.oves  ) 

Mot her /Chili                    .11  .17  ,16  • SI* 

Father/Child                  ~.lu  -.26  -.01  -.21 

%  Sustained  ETs  (6  or  nore  moves) 

Kot her/Child                  -.03  .01  .34  .27 

Father/Child                  -.34  .16  -.19  .34 


dote.  SSF?  denotes  semi-structured  free-play  activity. 
S3ST  denotes  structured  block  sorting  task  activity. 
Proportions  of  ITs  initiated  by  soliciting  and  by  responding 
moves  were  calculated  for  parents  based  only  on  the  Els  they 
had  participate  in*  arid  for  children  based  only  on  the  ETs 
they  had  participated  in.  Tne  proportions  for  all  the  oth?r 
variable  were  calculates  based  on  the  total  number  of  ZTs 
produced  during  the  parfcnt/child  interactions. 
*i><.C5.         *$£<.01.  .001. 


The  mean  nurbor  of  words  per  ET  by  dyads,  which  is  a 
composite  measure  of  the  expressive  verbal  behavior  of 
parent/child  dyads,  can  be  reqarded  as  refl^ctinc  a  level  of 
conversational  ski  lis  l.^r  jely  determined  by  the  verbal 
behavior  of  the  chiidi^n  involved  in  the  interactions.1 
Referring  tD  Tatle  70.  Lne  can  see  that  the  moan  number  of 
woros  per  ET  by  M/C  ayorit  during  the  SSFf  activity  was  only 
significantly  relatea  to  the  EJST  scores  obtained  after 
fitters  taught  the  task:    however*     the  mean  number  of  words 
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by  f/C  dyads  during  tht;  SSFP  activity  was  significantly 
reUted  to  children's  lusher  ?SI  scores,  regardless  of  which 
parent  had  taj^ht  tne  t^sK.  In  additiDn,  the  rcoan  number  of 
words  per  £T  by  F/~  dyads  iuring  the  SBST  activity  was  also 
associated  with  C/M  EST  scores*  These  results,  alon<i  with 
the  resjlts  f3i  the  rue^n  number  of  words  per  move,  (see 
Table  surest  that  the  mothers  that  were  observed  were 

more  successful  in  facilitating  their  children's  performance 
on  trie  3ST  tsst  when  thos^  children  could  demonstrate  a 
higher  degree  o:  vertal  skills,  regardless  of  whether  or  nat 
those  v&roal  sKills  tui<~;  been  demonstrated  durinq  the  M/C 
interact  ions  * 

The  proportions  *of  F.Ts  participated  in  by  parents  and 
their  children  while  trio  Mock  sortinq  task  was  beinq 
tr.u^ht,  were  not  directly  associated  *ith  3ST  scores.  Fdt 
mothers  the  proportion  oi  £Ts  that  they  participated  in 
during  tfcs  S3SI  activity,  wis  only  positively  relatsd  to  the 
9SI  scores  obtained  -jftrr  the  F/C  interact iDns.  For  fathers 
the  proportion  or  Els  that  they  participated  in  was  not 
siqnif  iCBn  tly  related  to  either  C/M  or  2/T  BST  scores. 
Furthermore,     for  children    the  proportion  Df  ETs    that  th&y 


>  Previous  research  n>a:  indicated  that  increases  in  th£  uean 
natter  of  words  per  utterance  £y  children  £re  associated 
with  nicjher  leveir  of  Linjuaye  acquisition  <rrown,  ly?3f 
Cazaon,  1972  );  and  t'jt  the  me^in  numbers  of  *ords  ust-d  by 
parents  interacting  witrv  th^ir  children  are  related  to  their 
chi ldien'r  lev p Is  of  1 inouistic  s Kills  ( Gleason  ,  6 
*eintraut,  1979;  Kewrort,  Jleittran  &  Sleitman,  1977;  Snow* 
1977  ). 
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participated  in  dutinc  tne  m/C  SSFP  activity  *as  only 
significantly  related  to  their  C/M  bST* 

The  proportion  of  HTs  initiated  by  any  dyad  member 
reflected  the  itqiee  to  which  they  were  controlling  and/or 
direct  incj  the  interact  ion*  This  behavior  was  only 
significantly  related  to  C/M  BST  scores,  and  then  only  when 
it  had  occurred  in  the  context  of  the  K/C  SSFP  activity* 
Higher  proportions  of  initiations  of  ETs  by  mothers  were 
associated  with  lower  C/H  3ST  scores,  vhils  higher 
proportions  of  initiations  of  ETs  by  children  were 
associated  wltn  hiqher  C/tf  35T  scores* 

Educational  transactions  could  be  initiated  by  moves  that 
were  expressed  in  four  different  linguistic  forms  •  (i*e*, 
structuring,  solicit! no,  responding*  or  react i no)*  However, 
since  reliability  for  coding  had  only  been  unarabiq jously 
e&tdblisned  for  soliciting  and  responding  moves,  •  only  the 
results  for  the  process-product  relationship  of  these  two 
types  of  ET  initiatinu  moves  are  reported*  The  use  of 
solicitina  moves  to  initiate  ETs*  {  M  -  39*  of  all  tTs), 
particularly  by  parents*  *tas  significantly  related  to  the 
B$T  scores  obtained*  Mothers*  use  of  soliciting  moves  to 
initiate  ZTs  in  the  context  of  the  SSFP  activity  was 
significantly  ird  negatively  correlated  with  C/r  BST  scores, 
and  even  nore  hiqhly  relatively  correlated  -with  C/ A  2ST 
scores,      nevertheless*    their    use  of    soliciting  anoves  to 
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initiate  CTs  durinq  thu  SBST  activity  was  positively 
correlated  with  C/M  FST  scoros.  fathers*  use  of  initiating 
solicit  at  icnis  during    tctn  jctivities,      while  siqni f icbnt ly 

negatively  correlated  with  C/K    EST  scores-,     was  neqatively. 

*, 

but  not  significantly  associated  with  Z/F  DST  scopes. 

The  proportion  of  Chilean's  initiating  solicitations  yas 
positively  related  to  their  C/tt  BSI  scores  when  that 
behavior  occur  red  in  the  context  .of  the  M/C  SSFP 
interactions  * 

3efore  interpreting  tne  relationship  between  responding 
moves  that  initiated  ETs,  (  M  =  UK  or  all  ETs ) .  and  BST 
scores,  it  is  important  to  recall  that  for  a  responding  move 
to  initiate  an  EI  it  h^:  tc  involve  changina  the  topic  of 
conversation.  Initiation  of  this  s:>rt  require  that  the 
other  dyad  meitber  be  flexible  enough  to  continue  the 
interaction,  yet  structured  enouQh  to  reopen  torics  that  are 
important  far  tha  oblftctlves  of  the  activity. 

Wither  proportions  o;  ETs  initiated  by  responding  noves, 
when  en^agei  in  by  chiluien  interacting  with  their  mothers 
during  the  SSFP  activity*  were  significantly  and  negatively 
related  to  their  C/M  r3SI  scores.  Increas*4  in  the 
proportions  of  such  ^ov..s  by  either1  parent  durinq  either 
activity,  or  ty  children  interacting  with  their  fathers. 
w*r*    n^t  significantly    related  'to    either  Z/V    or  C/r  3ST 


9 
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scores*  It  appears  tftcjt  children  who  change  the  topic  of 
conversation  with  mothers  during  a  free*Play  activity  are 
utilizing  a  roor  str^t^y  ei  ther  because  they  are 
denenstra:  inq  tneir  distractibility  or  because  mothers  are 
not  able  to  successful  tolerate  and  manuevei  these 
children  *s  behavior  * 

The  interactive  quality  of  ETs  Was  further  exDlored  by 
determining  the  proportions  of  input  Els  <i*e*,  monoloyues) 
and  dyadic  Els  (i*e*,  dialogues)  tnat  parents  and  their 
%  children  had  participate  in*  Higher  proportions  of  input 
E7s  Dy  mothers  during  the  SSFP  activity  were  negatively 
related  to  C/M  ESI  scotes*  The  proportions  of  input  Sis  by 
fathers  were  not  * sigtiX icanxly  related  to  BSI  scores* 
Althcuqh  the  relati  vr  use  of  inpjt  ZTs  by  children 
interacting  witn  their  mothers  during  the  S9ST  activity  was 
negatively  correlated  with  their  C/F  BSI  scores,  their 
increased  use  of  th^se  nonologues  was  not  significantly 
associated  with  their  C/rs  FSI  scores* 

Although  the  proportion  of  dyadic  £TsLduring  the  M/C  SSFP 
act ivity  was  positively  associated  with  ninher  C/*1  3ST 
scores,  th^  proportion  of  iyaaic  ETs  during  the  M/C  S3ST 
activity  w**s  only  positively  associated  with  C/F  PST  scores* 
F*thor/chil j  dy?Jic  "t;  were  not  significantly,  related  to 
either  C/i  or  to  C/F  scores* 


9 
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The  duration  of  £Ts  w=s  determined  &y  the  nurcb^r  of  moves 
that  transpired  during  the  dyadic  ETs.  The  proportion  of 
brief  ETs  {i.e*,  t*c  to  thrpe  movrs)  that  occurred  i*i  the 
context  cf  the  fi/C  SSFF  activity  was  significantly  related 
to  higher  C/M  BST  scores.  An  increase  in  the  use  of 
moderate  ETs  (i.e.,  fcui  to  seven  rco^es  )  by  M/C  dyads  lurinq 
trie  SSST  activity  was  only  sianif icantly  associated  with  C/F 
3SX  scores*  Nc  other  significant  relationships  between  the 
relative  duration  of  ETs  nni  BST  scores  were  revealed. 

Taole  71  contains  tru  correlations  between  th*  BST  scores 
and  the  content  orientation  of  the  parent/child  education  1 
transactions*  For  the^e  analyzes  the  content  orientation 
was  ieterained  without  rcqard  to  each  speaker's  individual 
contribution  to  the  interaction.  (See  Table  72  for  content 
orientations  of  parent  Lis  and  child  ETs). 

Table  71 

Correlations  tetween  Content  Orientations  of  Educational 
Transactions  (EX). and  LUocK  Sortinq  TasK  (1ST)  Scoru* 

Content  Activity  during  which  behavior  occurred 

Orientation  of  CSF?  SDSI  S5FP  S3ST 

Parent/Child   m  

Els  Correlations  with  P3T  scores  obtained~af t er 

Mothers  Tauaht  Fathers  Taught 

(C/M  ^51  scores)       (C/F  BST  scores) 

X  of  Substantively  Crientcd  £Ts 

J 
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Mctner/Child  -.lit  .39  .05  .05 

Father/Child  .10  .U8*  -.19  .37 

S  of  Instructionally  Oriented  EXs 

Motner/ChiU  .06  -.50*  .05  -.22 

Fdther/CMId  .33  .13  .24  -.07 

%  of  CoDtined  Dritntatior.  ETs 

Mother/Child  .06  .02  -.lu  -.02 

Father/rhili  -.15  -.31  -.17  -.19 

X  of  No  Predominant  Orientation  ETs 

Mother/Child  .29  .53**  .10  .H5* 

Father/Chi  13  -.10  -.15  .0  3  .05 

%  of  Not  Clear  ETs 

Mother/Child  -.t;5*  -.15  .25  -.13 

Fatner/Chili  -.53**  -.«8*  -.19  -.31 


*E< .05  .  **£< . 01 .  ***2< .001. 

In  general  increase  or  decreased  use  of  specific  content 
orientation  patterns,  v. i thin  sequences  of  uov^s*  had  much 
less  of  an  impact  on  children's  bSX  scores  than  the  duration 
or  interactive  quality  of  those  sequences*  For  example, 
even  thojqh  niqher  proportions  of  substantive  moves  by 
toothers  and  tf*eir  children  durinq  th*  S3ST  activity  (see 
table  ??  JU )  wore  positively  correlated  with  the  C/M  BSX 
scort/3*  when  sequences  of  moves  were  identified  and  their 
F  red&^irian  t  content  or : ^nt at ion  was  det?r  mined*  niaher 
proportions  of  substantively  oriented  Els  durinu  the  S9SI 
activity  diQ  not  reach  <,n  acceptable  level  of  significance  ( 
r  -  .38*  p  <.05  ii  £  )* 
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The  train  conclusion  Uat  these  results  warrant  is  that  in 
or^er  to  analyze  the  irr^act  of  substantive,  instructional* 
or  combine i  content  orientation  patterns*  it  is  probably 
more  enlijjhteninq  to  assess  patterns  for  individual 
speakers*  contributions  (see  Table  72)  rather  than  to 
analyze  dyadic  sequences* 

The  results  for  unclear  Els  and  those  with  no  pr?jo*ainant 
content  orientation  are  relevant  for  an  understanding  of  the 
parent/chili  interactions*  Unclear  Els  rarely  occurred 
during  oarent/child  interactions;  however,  they  occurred 
raost .  frequently  curing*  ?/DD?  interactions*  If  the  ETs  are 
recjarjed  as  dialogues  wnose  content  clarity  laraely  reflects 
th5  capacity  of  tne  child  to  express  and  elicit  content 
relevant  utterances,  then  the  significant  correlations 
between  2/1*  f?5I  scores  an  J  hiqher  proportions  of  unclear  ETs 
durinq  VC  SSF?  activities*  durina  F/C  SSF?  and  ?/Z  S3ST 
activities  can  be  vi  t  wed  as  further  purport  for  the 
suqqestion  that  mother*  soea  to  be  less  effective  when  th*y 
are  teaching  chilcren  whese  verbal  sKills  are  delayed,  even 
thoucn  that  level  of  snill  was  not  necessarily  demonstrated 
durinu  tf/C  SSPP  or  h/C  SBST  interactions  with  th*ir 
children* 

Educational  transactions  which  no  not  have  a  predominant 
content  orientation  are  ty  iefinition  not  as  cl*arly  locused 
on  thu  substantive  or  the    instructional  aspects  of  tn^  task 
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at  hand*  Suci  condenseJ  transactions  are  probably  soa^what 
raore  confosir^  cc  decode*  out  nor*  efficient*  in  terms  of 
tne  amount  of  lire  us*-a  to  communicate  essential  information 
about  the  tis**  Mother*  *ade  use  of  sucrh  transactions 
significantly  lor**  frequently  than  fathers*  and  from  the 
results  above*  it  appears  that  their  use  of  those  types  of 
transactions  jurinQ  the  5  SSI  activity  wis  a  productive 
strategy  both  for  C/K  FST  and  Jor  C/F  BST  scores-  However* 
it  is  important  to  recoonize  that  children  whose  cognitive 
ani  linguistic  skills  ore  more  Advanced  rfould  probaoly  be 
nost  liKely  tc  be  aole  to  comprehend  and  respond  effectively 
during  sucH  transactions*  The  correlations  between  the 
Proportion  of  no  predominant  content  orientation  ETs  during 
the  **/"  sest  activity  hn£  tne  C/K  and  C/F  BST  scores  can  be 
interpreted  as  support  for  the  proposition  that  toothers  and 
children  with  hiqher  levels  of  verbal  skills  are  a 
particularly  c;ood  ttacVr/learner  match* 

To  sumjariz*,  trie  r^jltr  for  the  interactive  dualities 
anJ  the  duration  one  thi-  content  orientation  of  parent/child 
ZTs  tevealei  that  for  t/C  dyads  only  one  behavior*  tneir 
ttaan  nu.ucer  of  words  ptr  ET  durinq  the  SSF?  activity*  was 
significantly  r^latec  to  tneir  C/F  BST  scores*  Hpv*,ver* 
several  cf  the  (jehavit.  >  observed  durinq  tf/C  ir.tsractions 
wsr  e  P  ozl  tiv^;  y  a^soci,*tei  vi  th  hiqner  C/F  BST  scores* 
T^o^e  tcnaviors  w^rei  <1)  the  mean  nurrber  of  words  by  M/C 
dy^s    during  the    GiF'r  activity*      (2)      the  proportion  of 
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mothers*  participation,  in  ETs  during  the  S3ST  activity,  (3) 
the  proportion  of  ciyaaic  ETs  that  M/C  dyads  enaaqea  in 
during  the  STST  activity,  (*U  the  Proportion  cf  aoderatc  ETs 
that  M/C  dyads  en:*:3ee  in  during  the  sozx  activity  ana  (5) 
the  crooortion  of  ZXr  whose  content  was  not  predominantly 
oriented  during  M/C  SPiZ  interactions.  The  proportion  of 
ETs  that  mothers  initiate  with  soliciting  moves  daiing  the 
SSFP  activity*  and  the  proportion  of  input  ETs  cnildr*n 
ccntributed  durirq  tm>  M/C  SBST  activity  were  also 
significantly,  tut  neaatively  related  to  C/F  VSZ  scores* 

Chile/Mother  bZt  uteres  were  significantly  positively 
associated  witn:  (1)  ztv  proportions  ->f  dyadic  ETs  that  M/C 
dyads  engaged  in  'during  the  SSFP  activity*  (2)  the 
proportions  of  brief  FTs  that  */C  dyads  enaaqed  in  during 
the  SSF?  activity*  (3)  the  proportions  of  ETs  that  children 
Participated  in  during  ^he  tt/C/  SSF?  activity*  (tt)  the 
proportions  of  His  children  initiated  during  the  H/C  SSFP 
acitivty*  (5)  the  proportions  of  2?s  which  were  initiated  by 
children's  soliciting  coves  durinq  tne  H/Z  SSFP  activity* 
( )  the  proportions  of  notnen;  *  initiating  STs  with 
sol  icitinq  o;ovcs  during  the  M/C  SSST  activity*  the 
proportions  of  £?s  wnos*  content  was  substantively  oriented 
during  the  F/C  TPS!  activity,  and  (6)  the  oroportions  of  ETs 
with  no  predominant  content  orientation  iurinq  ^/Z  Sf>ST 
activity* 
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In  addition,  C/M  EST  scores  w«?re  significantly,  but 
negatively  associated  v.ith:  (X)  the  proportions  o:  STs 
initiated  by  mothers  durinq  the  K/C  SSFP  activity,  (2)  the 
proportions  of  FTs  mothers  initiated  with  soliciting  mov^s 
aurinq  the  M/C  SSFP  activity,  (3)  the  proportions  of  input 
£Is  t^at  mothers  oontritut^d  durinq  trie  M/C  SSFP  activity* 
I  ** )  the  proportions  of  EXs  children  initiated  with 
re3pondinq  aovss  durinq  the  Y/C  SSFP  activity,  and  (5)  the 
proportions  of  instructional  oriented  EXs  during  the  M/C 
SBST  activity,  and  (6)  the  proportions  of  not  clear  EXs 
durinq  the  M/C  SSFP  activity. 

Ihe  behaviors  which  occurred  durinq  the  F/C  interactions 
and  which  were  significantly  positively  associated  witn  C/M 
3SI  scores  were:  (I)  the  mean  numbt^r  of  words  per  £1  oy  F/C 
dyads  during  the  SSFP  activity*  (2)  the  nean  number  words 
per  EX  by  F/C  dyads  durinq  the  SBST  activity,  and  (3)  the 
proportions  of  substantively  oriented  EXs  durinq  the  F/C 
S9ST  activity. 

Increases  in  fathers  initiation  of  Els  with  soliciting 
uoves  during  Dotn  F/C  activities  were  significantly,  bJt 
negatively  associateo  with  C/M  &SI  scores  and  so  were  the 
proportions  of  not  cl^ar  EXs  that  occurred  durina  the  F/C 
SSFP  and  SDSI  activities. 

origntgtion  of  parent  ETs  and  CQild  ETs. 
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Iai>le  72  contains  the  correlations  between  the  content 
orientations  of  ZTs  and  ue  "ST  scores.  For  these  analyses 
the  Lis  that  parents  an1  cnildren  participated  in*  and  the 
raovos  eacn  of  them  majo  were  examined  separately  ( see 
Educational  transaction  section  of  Methods  and  Procedures, 
chapter  3#  for  content  orientation  coding  procedures). 

9 

Table  72 

Correlations  between  Farents*  and  Children's  Educational 
Transaction  Content  Orientations  and  SlocK  Sorting 

Tasc  (3ST)  Scores 

Content  activity  curing  which  behavior  occjrred 

Orientation  SSF?         SSST  SSF?  S3ST 

of  parent  £Ts   .  

aftd**  Corrections,  with  BST  scores  obtained  after 

of  Child  His  Mothers  Tauqht  Fathers  Taught 

(C/M  351  scores)        (C/F  BST  scores) 


%  Sufcstant  ive  ZZs 


by  Mothers  -. 30 

by  Fatners  -.07 

by  Children  with  M  .06 

by  Children  with  F  .05 

%  Instructional  CIs 

by  Motr.ers  .11 

by  Fathers  .23 

by  Children  with  M  .ol 

by  Children  with  F  .3$ 

X  Combined  ZTs 

by  Mothers  -.  11 

by  Fatners  -.25 

oy  Children  with  M  .66*** 

by  Children  with  F  .05 


%  Not  Predominant  Content  ITS 


.23  -.13  -.16 

-.11  -.33  .15 

.11  -.33  .15 

.30  -.15  .16 


-.50*  .22  -.20 

.05  .3t|  -.12 

-.12  .03  -.U5# 

.36  .11  .10 


.la  -.25  -.10 

-.21  -.20  -.21 

-.03  .31  -.02 

-.02*  .20  -.12 
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dy  Mothers 

by  Fathers 

ty  Cnildrsn  with  H 

Dy  Children  vith  F 


.37 
.32 
.01 


%  Unclassified  f/or  Unclfjr  £Ts 


by  Mothers 

by  fathers 

by  Children  with  « 

by  Children  with  c 


.2^ 
-.01 
-.06 
-.17 


.03 

-.ou 

-.QU 
.13 


.ie 
.is 

-.20 
-.3« 


Note.  SSFP  denotes  semi-structured  free-play  activity. 
S3ST  denotes  structured  block  sortinq  task  activity. 


The  only  significant  relationship,  between  tha  content 
orientation  of  parent;;  -Is  and  the  BST  scores,  was  a 
negative  one  for  mothers'  use  of  Els  with  an  instructional 
content  criantation  durinq  the  SBST  activity.  For  children 
the  proportions  of  their  ETs  with  substantive  orientation 
durinq  tne  JVC  SbSI  activity,  and  with  combined!  content 
orientation    durinq  the  SSFP    activity  were  positively 

related  to  their  higher  CY*  FST  scores.    Children  who  relied 
acre    on  instructional    content  ETs    during    their  M/C 
activity    srored    lower    an  their    C/F    DST    scores t  while 
cnilcren  wno  relied  coro  on    combined  content  ETs  durlna  the 
F/C  SiST  activity  scor^c  lower  on  their  C/M  BST  scores. 

Summaries  for  tht*  results  of  rrocess-f  roauct 
relationships  ^n,i  the  hyt'O  theses  these  results  addisssed  are 
provijea  in  table  forrs  :r.  Appendix  H.  Separate  tables  are 
provided  for  (1)  p^dasorjical  move  types*  {2)  content 
r^f^r^nces*    ( 3 )    communicative    functions  M  veroal-laqical 


*  E<.05. 


jX.Cl. 


*S*  £<.Ot01. 
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ffloves,  (**)  cocnunicative  functions  of  extra-logical  .novas, 
( 5 )  dura  tioa,  and  interactive  qualities  of  educat  ional 
t  r ansae t ions  ,  end  ( 6  )  content  orient a  tions  of  educa  tional 
transactions* 

This  chapter  consists,!  of  results  presorted  in  three 
sections*  The  chapter  which  follows  will  focus  on  these 
reported  results  anc  represents  an  effort  to  integrate  the 
descriptions  and  coirPcir  isons  cf  the  observed  discourse 
behaviors,  the  educat icnal  transaction  behaviors ,  and  the 
process-product  relationships  that  were  analyzed* 
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Chapt  V 
DISCUSSION  AMD  CONCLUSIONS 


The  data  presented  in  the  previous  chapter  described  how 
parents  and  their  preschool  children  interacted  when  they 
were  deliberately  enqaqinq  in  teaching/learning  activities 
that  had  different  objectives •  Interactive 
teachina/learnina  sequences,  such  as  the  ones  observed  for 
this  study,  are  generally  activated  by  dialectical  ana/or 
reciprocal  dialogues*  Durinq  these  experiences  both  parents 
and  their  children  function  as  teachers  and  learners,  each 
teaching  to,  and  learnina  front  the  ether* 

This  study  *as  not  intended  to  address  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not,  or  how  ,i*uch,  parent's  contribute  to  tneir 
children's  cognitive  development*  Instead  the  interest 
bcinq  pursued  was  to  understand  how  parents  cgn  contrioute 
to  their  children's  learning  when  they  are  consciously  doing 
their  best  to  fulfill  tftfir  teachinq  role,  and  how  children 
2SD  influence  their  parnnt^  to  perform  optimally  as  their 
teachers*  FoeuJinq  oir  parents  as  teachers  is  justified 
because  parents  M^nerall/  nave  the  most  incentive  ano  are 
able  to  provide  the  loncost,  most  consistent  committment  of 
tiat*  to  the  enterprise  ot  educating  their  own  children. 
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furthermore*  the  inclusion  of  parents  as  "consultants*  in 
trie  planning  and  ioiplfcmepti  nq  of  school  based  Programs, 
particularly  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvarha9ed,  in 
addition  to  being' legislatively  mandated  (Cohen,  Senses,  6 
Guralnick,  197°),  has  also  been  su^un  to  be  an  effective 
approach  ( Sronf  cnbrenner,  137*i ;  Goodson  6  Hess,  1975;  Meier, 
note  2)*  Ihe  chLllenoe  for  researchers  is  to  deterains  ways 
o£  maximizinq  the  contribution  that  parents  can  mafce  to  the 
education  of  t  heir  own  children  *  In  order  to  do  this 
appropriate  instrumentation  must  be  developed  and 
pa rent/ chi Id  teacn inn/ learning  interactions  nust  be 
observed. 

Since  this  study  represents  an  initial  effort  in  a 
neglected  area  usinq  <*  select  population,  the  results  are 
not  meant  to  be  conclusive,  nor  are  they  meant  to  be 
glocally  oener alized *  The  sample  of  2  3  families  who 
participated  in  this  sturjy,  although  comparable  to  many  of 
the  observational  studies  reviewed,  is  a  small  sample  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  variables  that  k«*re  analyzed* 
Furthermore,  not  al 1  of  the  var  iables  tested  were 
independent*  The  decision  by  this  investigator  to  risk  the 
increased  chance  for  Spurious  resul ts,  which  such 
discrepancies  involve,  is  justified  by  the  heuristic  nature 
of  this  study*  Ihore  is  a  crucial  need  for  alertinq 
researchers  and  proyr^r.  developer?  to  the  importance  of 
invtrsticat  inq  co<;nitively  oriented  parent  teaching  behaviors 
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oefore  such  behaviors  can  be  constructively  incorporteJ  into 
traininu  Programs  for  tdrent-teachers*  In  view  of  this 
need,  it  is  ✓fuTped  tfc*t  tne  descriptions  and  comparisons 
offered  nsra  will  stimulate  additional  questions  and  cffer 
sone  directions  for  qertcrsting  reasonable  and  interesting 
hypotheses  that  subsequently  can  be  tested. 

Interactions 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  a 
classroom  interaction  observation  systero  could  be 
productively  used  for  ooserving  parent /preschoolers 
interactions*  Although  it  was  found  that  some  additional 
modifications  are  needed,  particularly  in  opera tionalizing 
tne^codinQ  of  the  communicative  functions  cateaories  <e*q*, 
defining,  f  act-stat  inc  ) ,  the  CQlufflfcii  IUSttuatiat  (BallucK  et 
al#,  1966),  os  modified  for  use  in  this  study,  has  the 
potential  for  beinQ  fin  excellent  system  for  describing  and 
evaluating  cognitive  aspects  of  parent/child  interactions* 
Aro:t<;  its  advantaaes  hz?  the  fact  that  the  instrument  need 
not  te  used  in  its  entirety.  Depending  on  th^  cmohassis  of 
particular  proqiaws,  the  interests  of  researchers,  or  the 
neeas  of  evaluators ,  any  of  the  facets  can  be  used 
indcf  endontly*        Ono  for  example,      only  code  the 

lin-iuistic  forus  used,  or  just  the  topics  of  conversation. 
Ine  content  arsa  cjt5«ories  can  be  altered  completely*  just 
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as  was  done  for  this  study,  in  order  to  investigate  specific 
academic  content  areas  or  even  socio-erootional  content* 
This  instrument  can  be  uced  to  determine  changes  that  result 
from  general  maturation,  as  well  as  for  evaluating 
programmatic  interventions  that  are  being  introduced*  It 
appears  to  be  particularly  well  suited  for  longitudinal 
studies  * 

For  purpose  ;  of  this  study,  the  use  of  the  modified 
£2li*!i»Dia  Instrument  turned  out  to  be  a  challenging,  time* 
consuming,  and  complex  coiing  task*  However,  it  did  make  it 
possiole  to  collect  <  lar^e  amount  of  data  that  seems  to 
accurately  reflect  the  ccQnitive  aspects  of  the  parsnt/chi IS 
interactions  that  *  were  observed*  The  results  obtained 
through  the  use  of  thir  inctrt  *nt  win  now  be  sjnurarized 
and  discussed* 

That  mothers  and  even  Others  can,  do,  and  should  be 
involved  in  teecning  their  own  children  is  the  assumption 
wnich  under  Use  this  study*  Ihe  aim  was  to  observe, 
describe,  and  compare  how  each  parent  taucht  their  own 
prescnooler,  and  how  the  structure  of  the  task  before  then* 
and  the  sex  and/or  ce ve leprae ntal~  level  of  the  child 
influenced  their  observed  teaching/learning  interactions* 
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Mother  Teaches,  Father  leaches. 

To  begin  with,  tfn?  fatners  observed  for  this  ;>tudy, 
having  teen  qiven  an  cP^ortjnity  to  assume  a  teaching  rola, 
demonstrated  that  they  could  teach  their  own  preschool 
children*  Even  thouqh  these  fathers  had,  by  tneir  own 
report,  spent  less  time  interactinq  with  tii*ir  prescnoolers 
or  engaged  in  teaching  activities  with  them,  they  behaved 
quite  similarly  to  mothers  during  both  activities*  ftlthouqh 
there  appears  to  have  bwn  some  slight  advantage  (higher  5ST 
scores)  for  either  parrnt  when  they  were  interacting  with 
thei  r  saae^sex  child,  fathers  qene  rally  functioned  as 
adequately  as  mothers  'iid  w*.en  they  taught  their  *cnildr*rn  a 
prescribed  blorK  sorting  tasK  ( C/M  BST  scores  and  H/I:  3 ST 
scores  r  ~  *6C,  q  <*01). 

Those  significant  differences  that  did  emerge,  between 
the  way  fathers  and  mothers  conducted  themselves  iarinq 
their  teaching/learninq  interactions,  reflected  variations 
in  the  d^yrge  to  which  certain  interactive  behaviors  were 
usees  rather  than  differences  in  the  Kinds  of  behaviors  used 
{ ^n*  Table  73)- 
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Table  73 

leachinq  Eehavicrs  that  Differentiated  Mothers  from  Fathers 


behaviors  Influenced  by  ^ooortion  of  Moves 

Parent  Sex/'hcle  r.otners  Fathers 


Uor<>s  by  Parent? 

775 

723S 

No  Predominant  Content  V.Zs  Dy 

17S 

13% 

Parents 

Moves  Contributed  by  Parents 

59  % 

Reacting    moves  by  Parents^ 

H2% 

3es 

Input  CTs  (ntonolosues )  by  Parents 

31S 

27S 

Els  children  participated  in  with 

69? 

73S 

Srief  ZTs  (2-3  troves)  between  Dyads 

32S 

35;; 

Opinions  about  Instructional 

lax 

16S 

Content  by  Farents 

References  to  Substantive 

80* 

75% 

Content  by  Parents 

Instructionally  Orientec  17$ 

515 

57;i 

by  Parents 

Solicitations  abo^t  Instructional 

19% 

2  3!, 

Content  by  Tarents 

^212    Pehaviors  included    in  this    table  were  significantly 
influenced  by  the    Parent  Sex/Role  factor,    2    <»05.      Els  = 
educational  transactions  *      Mo  predominant    content  ETs  tend 
to  oe  synt  act  ically  and  semant ically  complex  * 
^"tenuously  reliable  category 


The      behaviors       that      differentiated        parents  are 

* 

conceptually  related  ana  suqqest  that  mothers  hxi  fathers 
function  sottetfhtft  dif fersntly  in  terais  of  their  teach ing 
styles  and  the  content  they  emphasize.  As  can  b<*  seen  from 
tsule  7u,  below,  noth<?rc>.  in  comparison  to  fathers,  seemed 
t^  perform  thsir  tea^ninq  role  by  relying  on  a  mor*  verbal, 
assertive,  and  informative  teaching  style.    The  mothei^child 
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dyatis  setm  to  have  concentrated  more  on  sharinq  information 
jbout  the  subs t ant  ive  content  t  hat  was  relevant  to  the 
activities*  th*y  were  enqa«jod  in*  In  contrast*  fatners 
seeded,  to  perform  their  teaching  role  by  being  more 
interactive*  eaalitarian*  and  evaluatory  than  mothers  were* 
These  father/cnild  dyads*  liKe  those  ooserved  by  Osofsky  and 
O'Connell  (1972  )*  seen  to  have  concentrated  more  on  the 
various  t^sKs  they  *exc  engaged  in  and  on  the  actions 
required  to  complete  these  tasKs* 


Table  7U 

Differences  in  the  Behaviors^bserved  during  Mcther/Chiid 
and  Father/Child  Interactions 

Mother/Chil3  Interactions  Fatner/Child  Interactions 

Observed  Behaviors"**""""™**"*  ~ 


Verbal*  Assertive* 
Informative  Teacninq 
Style 


Interactive*  Egalitarian* 
Evaluatory  Teaching 
Style 


more  2  of  moves  contributed  by  P 

less  %  of  noves  contributed  by  C 

l^sc  %  of  ETs  child  participated  in  ( CEls  ) 

more  mean  number  of  *ords  per  ET 

uore  %        no  predominant  content  Sis  by  P 

moro  %  of  reacting    moves  oy  P 

less  ft  of  initiatory  aoves  oy  C  * 

luore  %  of,rsaq£ive  tr.oves  by  C 

less  x  sotlrcTfinH  riOvi.*s  by  C  durinq  SBSI 

less  it  of  responses  to  parents  solicitations 

(Ansu:;r  by  c> 

more         %  of  P/C  ETs  initiated  by  unclear  bovi> 

{ mostly  done  by  C ) 
more         5!  of  p/c  Els  initiated  by  nonverbal  move 

( mostly  done*  by  C) 
lesu         5  of  Brief  ETs  C  to  3  moves) 
moro         %  of  moderate  Fls  <  U  to  7  moves*  during 


less 
more 
more 
less 
less 
less 
$ore 
less 
more 
more 

less 

less 

more 
less 
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less 
less 
1  ess 

SBSr  acitxvity ) 
X  of  opinion  amoves  oy  F  (instructional 

%  o£  opinion  moves  by  C  (instructional 

content ) 
Si  of  ocsitive  ratinq  moves  K"  ^ 

**ore 
•nore 
more 

Sucstantive  Content  Emphasis    Instructional  Content  Emphasis 
( concept ual/inf or national         (act ion /task  orientation) 
orientation  ) 

©ore 
more 

nore 
less 
less 

l£SS 

%  of  references  to  substantive  content  by 
X  of  requesting  of  providing  substantive 

inf or  nation  ty  F 
5  of  positive  ratings  accompanied  by 

substantive  information  by  V  (POSPLS) 
%  of  solicitations  about  instructional 

content  by  V 
X  of  instructicr.ally  oriented  ETs 
£  of  solicitations  about  instructional 

content  oy  C  aurinq  55Si  (ASKINS) 

P  less 
less 

less 

less 

rcore 
more 

Ncte*  All  dif  f  erenti.ninq  behaviors  were  significantly 
different  (  p  <.C5*)*  except  for  ANSWER  by  C  (  fi  <*C8), 
POSPLS  by  ?  (  d  <*07),  and  ASKINS  by  C  (  £  <*07)*  p  = 
parents*    C  =  children*    ST  =  educational  transactions* 


When  coiiipatsd  to  mothers,  fathers  seemed  to  Place  more  of 
an  emphasis  on  aodelirn  and  eliciting  evaluatory  behaviors* 
that  is,  they  offerred  ^nd  asked  for  more  opinions  about  the 
materials  and  the  activities  they  were  enqaqed  in*  Although 
evaluatory  l>enaviors  of  this  type  occurred  less  frequently 
than  nany  other  verfcal-looical  behaviors,  they  do  represent 
an  important  rtnc  often  r^nlected  aspect  of  teachinn/learnino 
interactions* 
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ten jaain  Slocm  and  his  associates  ( 19^6 )  described 
evaluation  as  a  naqhm  order  cognitive  process  which 
requires    some  combination    of  all    of    the  otner  cognitive 
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tvhaviors,      as  yell    at*     involving    Personal  standards  and 

preferences,    Mtho,  qh  they  had  placed  it  as  the  last  of  the 

behaviors  in    their  tLxcnony    of  educational    objectives  for 

the  cognitive  domain*  thoy  stressed  that: 

•  ••it  is  not  ne^rraarily  the  last  step  in  thinttin<?  or 
problet  solvirj/*  \t  is  quite  possible  that  the 
evaluative  process  wirL^in  some  cases  be  the  preldde  to 
the  acquisition  of  new  Knowledge,  a  new  attempt  at 
comprehension  or  replication*  or  a  new  analysis  and 
synthesis*    (p*155 ) 

Evaluatory  behavicrc  in  general  and  the  ability  to 
formulate  reasonable  cPinions  are  clearly  desirable 
educational  goals,  yet  cuch  behaviors  have  received  little 
attention  in  the  literature  on  observations  of  teacher/pupil 
or  parent/chila  interactions*  Unfortunately,  even  for  t<he 
process-product  study  conducted  as  part  of  this  research, 
opinion  shirinq  was  net  analyzed  to  determih*  if  it  was 
related  to  the  outcorur  o*  th:>  structured  teaching  task*  For 
future  research  it  appters  this  variable  should  receive  sore 
attention,  particularly  if  it  continues  to  differentiate 
mothers  fron  fatners* 

In  a  sense  one  coui^*  iay  that  the  observed,  teaching 
stylo  of  these  ^others  nost  closely  represented  that  of ,  some 
of  th  1  earliest  sccial  le^rninq  theoiists,  rho  Rhetoricians, 
such  as  rrotagoras,  Ivocr^tes,  and  Cointilian,  who  believed 
in  ^rovidinn  their  t-urils  with  laodsls  of  verbal -logical 
skills  par  excellence*  which  their^  pjpils  -/ore  exoected  to 
imitate  ani  lattr  e,xb'*llibh  upon    as  the  need  arose  (broudy. 
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1963  )*  Fathers*  on  the  otner  hjjpd,  demonstrated  a  style  of 
teach! nQ  which  Is  similar  to  the  Socrat lc  Dialectic 
practised  In  ancient  tU»es  by  Socra*»s  ana  Flato  ana  more 
recently  advocated  by  such  humanists  ana  social  Idealists  as 
Froefcel,  Dewey*  and  Trier?.  These  tecchers  believed  that 
they,  alone)  with  their  PuPils*  must  continue  to  clarify 
Knowledge  througn  actions  and  dialectical  dialogues  (Sroudy, 
1963;  De^ey  1929/1960;  Frlere  196e/1970). 

The  history  of  educational  methods  in£\cates  that  these 
two  different  teacrunc  styles  are  complimentary  and  have 
b*en  productively  combined  (Broudy*  1963).  The  objective  of 
lntecratlng  these  styles  is  to  develop  the  capacity  for 
critically  evaluating  kncwledQe  as  It  Is  belnq  mastereu  so 
tnat  eventually  socially  responsible  actions  can  be 
undertaken  (Da*ey,  192V1960;  Frlere*  1969/1970;  Froeoel, 
cltci  in  Sroudy,  1963  on.1  SPodek,  1972), 

Since  the  mothers  and  fathers  that  were  observed 
Generally  behaved  In  a  similar  manner,  the  implication  Is 
that  reaardless  of  which  parent  assumes  the  teaching  role 
the  cniliren  would  be  exposed  to  the  same  aeneral  content* 
If,  on  the  otuer  hand,  parents  more  equitably  shared  the 
responsibility  tor  toachlns  their  children,  those  children 
woulci  have  the  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  more  variations 
\  in  interactive  styles  *nd  contentre«Phasls#  These  added 
experiences  for  more  varied  soeio-omotlonal  and  Intellectual 
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s t inula t  ion  can  be  tx parted  to  enhance  chil iren  *s 
educational  experiences* 

For  parents  o:  children  with  special  needs  sharing  the 
res pons it i li ty  tor  teaching  their  children  is  particjiarly 
important*  Shared  teachina  responsibilities  encourages  a 
shared  committment  and  appreciation  of  the  efforts  involved 
in  raising  a  special  child*  It  also  lessens  the  danqer  that 
mothers,  feelina  overwhelmed,  overburdened,  and  "burnt  out1* 
by  the  aaded  stress  of  educating  and  aanaginq  a  child  with 
special  needs,  subtly  withdraw  f  rom  some  of  their 
responsibilities  by  abdicatinq  their  teaching  role,  thereby, 
leaving  their  children  in  an  educational  vacuum* 

Certainly,  in  these  tiroes  of  chanqinq  roles  and  family 
structure  it  is  a  welcome  piece  of  news  that  fathers  can 
apparent ly  be  trusted  to  successfully  t  each  their  own 
cnildren  anj  that  if  their  teachinq  style  varies  somewhat 
fros  mothers,  this  nay  actually  reflect  a  "good  aiix*  that 
results  in  a  richer  educational  expeiience  for  children* 

Mix  and  ijatch,  Fathers,  "others,  Child 

Evidence  that  a  Mqcod  ajix"  may  exist  comes  from  the 
analysis  of  tho  relationship  between  some  of  the  behaviors 
that  were  observed  and  tno  scores ,chi ldron  obtained  jfter 
beiria    tauqht    2    prefer!  ae  j  blocK    sor  ting    task  *  before 
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discussing  those  results  it  is  important  to  remind  the 
roa:it-r  that  the  behavior!:  that  were  analyzed  were  not  tested 
to  determine  3n  all  or  non^  relationship*  Instead*  the 
results  of  the  process-product  study  leiiect  the  deqree  of 
behaviors*  i*e**  the  relative  quantity  of  behaviors  by 
dyads  in  comparison  to  the  otner  dyads  who  participated  in 
this  study*  For  example*  the  discovery  that  initiatory 
aoves  by  parents  are  negatively  correlated  to  the  scores 
their  children  obtained  on  the  block  sorting  task  (EST)  test 
means  that  parents  who  exhibited  sjorg  of  these  moves,  in 
comparison  to  the  majority  of  the  parents*  had  children  who 
scortd  lower  on  the  £ST  tests*  It  does  fl£t  mean  that  all 
levels  of  initiatory  boririvior  by  parents  are  unproductive* 
In  fact  the  results  of  the  process-product  study*  in 
general*  seen  ts  in^ic^te  that  curvilinear  relationships  may 
play  an  important  rolt>  in  determining  the  ef f octiveness  of 
many  of  the  behaviors  that  werr>  related  to  the  childrcrn*s 
performance  measure*  Unfortunately*  for  this  study  only 
linear  relationships  were  tested* 

Ih#  reader  is  also  rt^injed  tnat  some  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  correlational  rssult;  for  certain  behaviors  may  reflect 
siynificr-int  differences  between  family  groups*  Most  of 
these  differentiated  the  oy=tds  with  developjtentally  delayed 
boys  from  tne    dy.ids  with    normally  developing  boys 

(SDiO  or  ^irls  (NDo )  *  For  example*  7  of  the  23  children 
involve    w^re  developer  tally    delayed     boye    who*     =>s  was 
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expected,  scoria  lower  on  the  3ST  tests*      furthermore ,  the 

avdilaole  research  (Cunninqhaci  et  al.,  1981;    Kogan  S  Tyler, 

1973;  Shore  £  Kastenbaun,  19*6),  as  well  as  thu  results  from 
t 

tnis  study,  indicate  that  the  rootners  of  handicapped  or 
delayed  preschoolers  ate-  aore  directing  and  controlling  than 
the  mothers  of  normally  developing  children*  Clearly  these 
foreqone  conclusions  can  be  expected  to  have  contributed 
heavily  to  the  findinq  that  initiatory  behaviors  ty  xothers 
are  associated  with  chi 1 jren  *s  lower  BST  scores  *  In 
addition,  such  instances  of  confoundinq  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  the  cause  one  effect  of  the  observed  behaviors  was  not 
tested,  and  that  only  relationships  have  been  established. 

As  can  be  se*n  fro-n  t':e  tables  which  follow  (Tables  75, 
76,  77,  and  7fr),  behaviors  that  are  conceptually  related 
have  been  cljstcred  and  the  behavioral  patterns  thay 
contributed  to  have  teen  identified.  In  keepinc  with  the 
assumption  that  educational  experiences  influence  more  than 
ju3t  the  inmediate  situation  in  which  they  occur,  behaviors 
obseivec  during  both  thr  semi -structured  free-play  < SSFP ) 
and  the  structured  blcc*  sorting  activity  (SSESI),  and 
during  both  ss^sions  (mother/child  an3  fathtr/child )  were 
analyzed  to  determine  their  relationship  to  the  Chilian's 
blocfc  jsrtifn  tasK  tt?t  (bST)  scores. 

la  Dies  75  anc  76  indicate  the  coded  behavior  3  and 
identified    benavioral      citterns    of      parents    and  their 
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chilcren,  respectively,  jnd  indicate  the  relationship  of 
those  behaviors  to  the:  £ST  scores  obtained  after  mothers 
taught  the  tasK  (C/M  scores).  Tables  77  and  73  provide 
similar  inf orxat ion  for  the  behaviors  related  to  scores 
DDtamed  after  fathers  taucht  the  tasK  (C/F  3ST  scores). 


Table  75 

Parent  Behaviors  Associated  with  Mother/Child  Bloc* 
Sortina  TjsK  Test  Scores 


Identified  Pattern 


Coded  Behavior 


Parents  are  less 
assert  ive 

especially  mothers 


Motner  is  no re  eqali 
tar-an  during  5SFP 


Father  is  tnove 
ver Dal 


Parents  arf*  mori? 
encoura  ;)i  ng 


-  Proportion  of  moves  contributed 

(M/SSFP) 

-  Initiatory  moves 

(M/SSFP/3BST,  F/SSF?) 

-  Initiates  Et  with  solicitation 

(M/SSFP/SBI,  F/SSFP/SPST) 

-  Extra-logical  moves 

( M/SSFP/SBST,  F/3SFP/SBST) 

-  Oratrs  moves 

(M/SSF?/SEST,  F/SESI) 

♦  Answers  child 

(M/SSFP) 

-  Initiates  ETs 

( M/SSFP ) 

-  Parent  monologues  (Input  Els) 

(M/SSFP) 

♦  Mother/Child  dialocucs  (Dyadic  ST) 

(M/SSFP) 

♦  Mean  words  per  move 

(F/SSFP/SBST) 

♦  Mean  words  per  Et  by  F/C  dyad 

(F/C/SSFP/S3ST) 

-  Not  clear  Els  by  F/C  dyad 

(F/C/SSFP/SBST) 

♦  Positive  ratinQ 

(M/SSFP/SfiST,  F/SSFP) 

♦  Positive  ratina  S  substantive 

feedback  ( ^l/SSFP/SL  3T ) 
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Mother  Is  less 
critical 


Mother  conveys  rrore 
substantive  content 
Jurinq  SB5X 


Father  conveys  more 
instructional  content 
during  S3ST 


♦  tfeuative  ratinq 

(M/SSFP/SBST) 

-  'Jeaative  ratinq  5  substantive 

feedback  (S/SSFP) 

♦  rieferenc>es  to  substantive 

content  (M/SBST) 

♦  Requests  or  provides  subst* 

info.  (:1/SBST) 

♦  References  to  substantive. 

content  (F/SBST) 

♦  Requests  or  provides  instr* 

info.  (F/S3ST) 

-  References  to  Instructional 

content  (M/SSST) 


rj£t£.    M^mother *         F-iatfter*         Ochild*  SSFP-serai- 
structured    free-play      activity*       SBST-st  ructured  bioc< 
sor  tina      tasK*         +=po?itive      cor relat  ion* 
correlation*    El  <*C5* 


«-*neqat  ive 
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Table  76 

Child  Behaviors  Associated  with  Mother/Child  Slock  Sorting 

Tz-dK  Test  Scores 


Identified  Pattern 


Coded  Fehavlor 


Crilld  is  assertive 
with  mother  during 
SSF? 


Child  Is  verbal 


Child  is  cooperative 
with  -nether  espec- 
ially during  StiST* 


Cnild  Is  less  nencom- 
pllant 

Child  provlles 

diaqnostic  infer* 
mat ion  to  fatner 

Cnlld  conveys 

sunstant ive  ccntent 
during  SHSI  with 
r^ctner 


«  Proportion  of  moves  contributed 

(C/M/SSFP) 
«  Initiatory  moves 

(C/M/SSFP) 

♦  Initiates  EX 

(C/M/SSF?) 

♦  Initiates  ET  with  solicitation 

(C/M/SSFP) 

♦  Mean  words  per  move 

(C/F/SSFF/S9SX,  C/F/SSFF/S5ST) 

-  Sonverbal  raovas 

(C/M/SSFP) 

+  Child  obevs  orders 
(C/M/SBST) 

-  Initiates  EI  with  response** 

(C/K  SSF?) 

-  Child  overtly  noncompllant 

( C/M/SSFP/S3SI,  C/F/5SFP) 

♦  References  10  skills  6  Knowledge 

(C/F/SSF?) 


♦  References  to  substantive  content 

(C/M/SBSX) 

♦  Substantively  oriented  ETs 

(C/M/SDSI) 

♦  Cojiolned  content  Els 

(C/M/SSF?) 

♦  references  to  instructional 

content  (C/M/SBSI) 
-  CodMned  content  STs 
(C/F/SBST) 


toLi*  C/M*cftiia  with  n.other.  C/F=chllri  with  father. 
SSFF-se^ii-st rjctureJ  tx -e-play  activity.  £ESX-structured 
blocK  sort  inq  task  *  *  positive  correlation.  --negative 
correlation*    g  <.05. 

**£T  initiated  by  responses  indicate  child  chanqea  the 
topi^  of  conversation. 
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Table  77 

Parents*  Behaviors  fssociated  with  Father/Child  BlocK 

Sort  incj 
Tc^K  Test  Scores 


Identified  Pattern 


Coded  Pehavior 


Parent  are  less  assertive 


Mother  is  tnor*  equal i tar- 


Parent^ jare  more  verbal, 
est>ec ial ly  aether 


Parents  are  more  encour- 
aging ,  especially 
mother 


Mothf r  is  Isss  critical 


Fitru  r  convoys  r.ore 
instruct  ionai  content 
during  SSF? 


Fatnor  3oes  nort:  uiaqnos 
tic  probinq  durinq  SSF; 


-  Proportion  of  moves  contributed 

(M/SBSt) 

-  Initiatory  moves 

(M/SSFP/SSSI*) 

-  Initiates  ET  with  solicitation 

(H/S5FP) 

-  Extra-logical  moves 

{ F/SSFP/S3ST,  M/SSFP/S3ST) 

-  Orders  apves 

(F/SSFP7SBST,  M/SSFP/SEST) 

♦  Answers  child 

(M/SSfP) 

♦  Mother  participates  in  Els 

(M/SBSI) 

♦  Mother/cnild  dialogues 

(Dyadic  EX)  (M/S5SX) 

♦  Motfter/child  Macerate  Els 

(H/S3ST) 

♦  Mean  words  per  ET  ty  p/C  dyads 

(F/SSFP,  M/SSFP/SEST*) 

♦  No  predominant  content  ETsb 

(M/S2ST) 

♦  Positive  ratinqs 

<F/S3STa,  M/S9ST) 

♦  Positive  ratina  &  substantive 

feedback  (M/SSFP/SBST) 

-  Negative  rating 

(iVSSFP) 

♦  Negative  rating  S  Substantive 

feedback  (M/SSFP  ) 

♦  Requests  or  provides  instr* 

info.  (F/SSFP) 

-  frcferonces  to  sotstarftive 

content  (F/SSFP) 

♦  References  to  shil'I's  skills  & 

Knowledge  (F/SSFP) 
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Table  76 

Child  Behaviors  Associated  with  Father/Child  BlocK  SortinQ 

Tasft  Test  Scores 


Identified  Pattern 


Coded  Behavior 


;nila  less  interactive 
with  mother  durinq 

S3ST 

rhild  is  cooperative 
with  nother  during 
SBST 

rnild  is  less  ncneoji- 
pliant 

rhild  provides 
diagnostic  intor* 
nation  during  SSFP 

rhild  conveys  less 
inst  ruct  ional  content 
to  mother  durinq  SBST 


-  Child  monoloques 
(C/M/SOST) 


♦  Child  obeys  orders 
(C/M/SBST) 


-  Child  overtly  noaccmoliant 
{ C/f /SSFP4/S3ST,  C/M/SBST^) 

♦  References  to  skills  &  Knowledge 
(C/F/SSFP,  C/M/SSF?) 


-  Instructionally  oriented  Els  by  C 
(C/M/S3ST) 


<sQt£*  C/M=child  with  mother.  C/F-child  with  father. 
SSFF^semi- structured  free -play  activity.  St5SI=structured 
blocK  sorting  task.  positive  correlation.  -*neqative 
correlation,    c  <.0!>. 


As  cun  be  set*n  from  t*;^  tables  above  the  results  of  this 
correlational  process-p rojuct  study  suqqest  that  there  are 
indeed  "qood  matches1*  ol  parent/child  behaviors  and  that 
certain  combinations  of  mother,  father,  and  child  behaviors 
are  &ore  productive  th^n  others.  In  qeneral  mothers  and 
their  children  s^em  to  have  had  a  mora  direct  impact  on  the 
outcome  of  their  fVC  interactions  (i.e.,  C/y  BSI  scores), 
than  fatfters,  or  children  with  fathers  had  on  their  C/F  3ST 
sccrss.      In  fact,  the  Y/Z  interactive  behaviors,     which  had 
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Note*  C-chilc*  H^raother*  F=  father ♦  "  F-parents* 
ssn?*seijil -structured  free-play  activity*  SBST=st rue tared 
bjocK  sorting  tasK*  ♦= positive  correlation*  -* negative 
correlaticn*    £  <*05*  %  ' 

*Trend,  2  <Ofr  > 

Syntactically  and  se:tu3ntically  complex  iX* 
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occurred  duxinq  the  IV  C  interactions  had  more  of  an 
influence  on  the  outcome  of  F/C  interaction  than  the  F/C 
interactive  benaviors  that  had  occurred  immediately voef ore 
the  C/F  63T  test. 

The  compat3Dility  of  the  behaviors  can  bo  viewed  from 
various  perspectives  to  try  to  understand  the  various 
combinations  of  inf lue  ices*  To  begin  with  there  are 
patterns  of  behavior  which  seem  to  have  been  productive 
stateqies  regardless  of  *ho  actually  was  the  parent-tfeacher. 
far  both  parents  a  redoced  level  of  assert iveness  in  the 
form  of  ordering  their  children  to  perform  or  prohibiting 
their  actions  was  he If  f ui.  Tor  mothers  in  particular 
"taking  over**  or  "running*  the  interactions  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  helpful.  When  mothers  behaved  in  a  more 
egalitarian  manner ,  sharxnq  rather  than  dominating  the 
dialogues  and  responding  rjcre  to  their  children's  questions, 
the  children1*  scores  *fter  mothers,  as  well  as,  after 
fathers  taught  wer2  hiqhar*  Parental  encouraqement  and  a 
less  critical  manner  by  mothers  was  also  productively 
related  to  tht  scores  children  obtained  after  each  parent 
tauqht  then  the  tasK,  In  Keeping  with  the  content  emphasis 
thdt  differentiated  parental  styles*  when  fathers  fulfilled 
tneir  role  by  conveying  f.ore  of  th^  action  and  tasic  related 
instructional  content*  children  tauqht  by  both  parents 
obtained  higher  scores*  The  vcrlal  skills  of  parents  and 
their  children    was  also    positively  A&sociatei?    with  higher 
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2ST  scores* 

A  few  behaviois  appear  to  have  less  generalised  value* 
Fathers*  use  of  diagnostic  probes  during  the  serai-structured 
activity  to  ascertain  what  their  children  could,  or  could 
not  do*  seeas  to  have  enhanced  their  Z/T  ?ST  scores. 
Motners*  greater  reliance  on  conveying  substantive  content 
was  only  beneficial  when  the  task  specifically  required 
substantive  Knowledge* 

The  behaviors  oy  children  that  were  associated  with 
better  scores  clear  ly  su^oested  th*  importance  of  the 
child's  capacity  to  reciprocate  with  their  parents  and  to 
modulate  their  tehaviors  to  accomodate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  tasK  at  hand*  For  children*  engaqing  in  overtly 
noncompliant  Deuuvior  such  as  refusal s#  opposit ional 
behaviors,  yelling,  cryir,},  etc.,  was  a  poor  strateay  that 
•  was  associated  with  reduced  success*  regardless  of  which 
parent  was  beinq  interacted  with*  Furthermore,  higher  C/M 
and  C/F  GST  scores  wero  positively  associated  with  the  level 
of  children's  cooperation  with  their  Esthers  during  the 
teaching  of  the  structured  task*  It  is  understandable  that 
parent-teachers  would  not  function  well  with  a  child  who 
refuses  to  participate  during  a  t sachinQ/learninq 
interaction.  It  <aso  see^s  clear  that  the  child  who  is  more 
cooperative  with  their  mother  in  a  specific  context 
indicates  nor**  compl**  interactive  skills.    Not  only  is  such 
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a  child  willing  to  oe  cooperative,  but  he  or  she  also  Knows 
when  it  really  counts*  Cne  can  assume  that  both  parents 
would  find  such  a  cnild  less  difficult  to  teach* 

Another  productive'  strateqy  for  children  appears  to  be 
the  capacity  of  the  child  to  provide  the  parent  with 
diaonostic  feedback,  particularly  while  the  parent  is  not 
concentrating  on  teaching  a  specific  task,  ft  healthy 
£pnnKlinq  of  *I  don't  Know**  or  **I  can't  do  that.**,  when 
t  hey  ate  not  functioning  as  oppositional  ploys.  was 
o>sociated  witn  oetter  scores. 

Apparently  it  is  interactively  beneficial  if  children  are 
somewhat  assertive  'with  their  niothers  during  a  relatively 
unstr*  rtured  activity.  Ihis  finding  demonstrates  how 
reciprocity  aay  not  always  be  the  most  educationally 
productive  approach.  Mothers,  who  appear  to  have  a  penchant 
for  takinq  over.  apparently  do  not  do  their  best  teaching 
with  children  who  are  not  willing.  or  able  to  assert 
themselves  and  actively  participate  in  the  interaction.  The 
reciprocal  match  of  an  assertive  mother  and  a  nonassertive 
child  is  not  associated  with  the  successful  outcome  of  a 
structured  teaching  task.  In  the  saae^manner  mothers,  who 
tended  to  be  the  rsort  verbal  parent.  appear  to  have 
functioned  sost  successfully  when  they  were  interactinq  with 
cnildren  who  were  also  more  verbal.  The  ideal  reciprocal 
n;3tch  of  1  tale*,  you  listen  ^oes  not  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
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productive  format  for  aethers  and  their  preschool  children* 
Dn  the  other  nand*  interactions  with  give  and  tar,e*  turn 
taking,  sharino*  and  vr-rbaiizlnq  what  is  happening  were 
productively  associated  with  the  successful  outcomes  of  tne 
S3SX  task. 

Content  emphases »  which  differentiated  mothers  iiOm 
lathers*  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  r3l?  assignment  in  which 
parents  nave  their  distinct  but  complementary  roles  to 
perform  and  children  have  to  accomodate  to  these  roles*  The 
scenario  sefjns  to  rjn  lite  this;  mother  does  her  bit  as  the 
major  conveyor  of  substantive  content  during  a  structured 
task*  father  does  not  upsurp  her  role*  Instead  he  performs 
his  xole  as  the  major  conveyor  of  the  instructional  content 
during  #  the  £ei:ii-structured  activity*  The  cnlldren 
accomodate  by  ^harinq  substant ive  in  format  ion  wit  h  their 
mothers  during  the  structure?  task*  When  this  three-way  mix 
and  ;r:atcn  works*  it  is  associated  with  higher  C/M  and  C/F 
3ST  scores* 

2iI£QiI*£3 cher  §no  Chilri;Lc3 rner :  A  Case  of  Reci^roci 

Per  the  most  part  the  behaviors  of  parents  toward  their 
children  seenec  com^ati^le  with  the  oehaviors  and  skills 
tr,ese  cnilJren  demonstrated*  Parents  and  their  children*  to 
a  renarsjble  decree*  see/red  unilied.in  their  prelerences  for 
v^rcal-losical  tehaviorc  ani  for  topics  of  conversation*  As 
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c*n  fee  seen  fro*  lables  79  and  80,  belo**  the  rank  orJer  of 
the  ooserved  behaviors  ot  parents  and  children*  with  only  a 
faw  exceptions,  are  identical*  Furthermore*  the  proportions 
of  their  behaviors  that  they  allotcu  to  each  type  of 
behavior  or  content  reference  were  extrenely  close*  The  few 
exceptions  that  di3  occur  Generally  reflected  differences  in 
the  demands  of  their  respective  roles  (e*g*,  parent-teachers 
do  more  questioning*  child-learners  So  ©ore  answering)  or 
developmental  differences  te*a*.  parents*  since  they  have 
attained  a  hiqher  level  ot  cognitive  and  linquistic  skills* 
ask  jrore  tag  questions  and  explain  more  than  children  do)* 
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Taole  79 

BanK  Order  of  Vertal-Logical  Behaviors  Observed  during 
Parent/Child  Tpachinq/Learning  Interactions. 


Parent  Behavior 


Child  Behavior 


Llaauistic  £at3»s 


Soliciting 

•(  UH%) 

Responding 

(  U3JS) 

Reacting* 

(  uQZ) 

React  ing* 

(  29%) 

Structuring* 

( 

Soliciting 

(  17S) 

Respond ing 

(     7!S  ) 

Nonverbal 

(  16!S) 

l3g  Question 

I  5») 

Structuring" 

(  2%) 

Nonverbal 

(  IS) 

Tag  Juestion* 

(  IS) 

Not  Clear 

(  *2SS  ) 

Not  Clear 

(  .25%) 

( £ui£taQii3t£  CaQtfiQt) 

Providing  or  R 

equestinq 

Providing  or 

Reguesting 

Information* 

(39X) 

Information 

(  3tiS) 

Fact -stating0 

(17X) 

Fact-stating 

t  13S  ) 

Dsf  ininq* 

(  9») 

Defining 

(  10%) 

Explaining 

(  3*») 

Explaining*1 

(  IS) 

£2fi£UQi£&tlX£  ^ynct ions  (Instructional  content) 


Providing  or  K 
Information* 
Fact-statini11 
Opining 
EUplairvind* 
Def in in ^ 
Nonverbal 


Deno^t 


guesting 
(  35S) 
(15*) 
(US) 
(  3*) 
<  12) 
IS) 


Providing  or  Pequestinq 


Information* 
Fact-stating* 
Opining 

Nonverbal  Demo1' 
Del  ininQt 
Explaining 


(2£S) 
(13S) 
(  5S) 

(  sas) 
(  is) 
(  is) 


^tenuously  reliaole  category* 
^unreliaole  category. 
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T^ble  80 

fianK  Drclet  o£  Content  Ss^hasized  by  Parents  and  their 
Children  DurinQ  IVachinq/Learninq  Infractions 

Parent  Behavior  Child  Behavior 

Substantive  Content 


Substantive  Reference  (7651) 

Classification  {17; ) 

Object  Attribute*  (17*) 

Spatial  Relationship  (13*) 

Represent a  tion  {  83  ) 

Numerical  Relationsnip  (  6% ) 

Achievement  (  31 ) 


Substantive  Reference  (70*) 

Classification  (16%) 

Object  Attribute  (16%) 

Spatial  Relationship  (US) 

Representation  (  9% ) 

Numerical  Relationsnip*  (  5%) 

Achievement  {  3% ) 


Instructional  Cont  ent 


Instructional  Refer-  C  SIS) 
e  'ces 

Act  ion/ Procedure  <  5«J  ) 

Truth  0  Propristy  of  (  1<U) 

Statement 

Material"  (  6%) 

Cognitive  Actions  <  5%) 

Repeated  Statement  (  35) 

Psrson*  (  1  • ) 

Statement  Altered0  (  is ) 

Statement  Expanded*  (.77*;) 


Instructional  Refer-  (  73%) 
en  ces 

Action/Procedure  (  49S ) 

Truth  0  Propriety  of  (  12%) 

State  went? 

Material^  (  85) 

Coqnitive  Actions*  (  «%) 

Repeated  Statement  (  3%) 

Person  (.53%) 

Statement  Altered"  (.1«<) 

Statement  Expanded"  (.13%) 


Parent  Els 


Child  ETs 


Instructional 
Substantive 
Hot  Predominant 
Corcbl  neel 
Not  Clear 


<  555)  Instructional 
(  1*U)  Substantive 

(  16H)  Corobinsd 

<  15*  )  Hot  Prsdominant 

<  .SOS  )  Not  Clear 


( «a% ) 

(1&%) 
(  9%) 

(  8%) 
(  1%) 


^Inter-ratar  reliability  not  tes 
^tenuor.sly  reliable  cataqory. 
uunroli3ble  category. 


ed. 


The  ranK  orders  of  the  communicative  functions  and  the 
substantive  ani  Instructional  content  that  rfas  diseased,  as 
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well  js  the  family  qrouP  difference  that  were  revealed  by 
this  study*  suggest  that  not  only  are  Parents  and  their 
children  in  aqreer.ent  stout  how  teaching/learning  activities 
are  to  be  enacted »  but  that  the  cognitive  level  and 
linguistic  sKi lis  of  the  children  were  also  being 
considered*  It  is  not  possible,  qiven  the  results  from  this 
study ,  to  determine  whether  parents  were  deliberately 
modifying  their  beheviors  to  meet  their  children's  needs* 
iowever*  it  does  appear  that*  just  as  studies  have  shown 
that  mothers  modify  the  linguistic  input  they  provide  their 
young  language  acquiring  children  (Gleason  &  Weintraub, 
1979;  MoerK,  1976;  Newport,  1976;  Shatz*  1979;  Snow*  1977) 
so*  during  these  teaching/learning  Interactions ,  mothers  and 
fathers  calibrated  the  verbal~logical  behaviors  they  relied 
on  and  the  content  they  emphasized  to  match  their  children's 
co^nitivfc  and  linguistic  development* 

The  implications  of  ch  a  f iniinq  are  serious  f oi 
studies  that  have  in  the  past  compared  Groups  of  mothers, 
whose  chi ldren  had  different  levels  of  cognitive  or 
linguistic  sKills,  and  concluded  from  the  differences  in 
Bothers •  behaviors  thot  the  children's  deficits  were 
encouraged  by  the  behaviors  of  these  mothers  of  the  lower 
functioning  children.  If  parents  do  indeed  try  to  match 
their  teaching  behaviors  to  their  children's  learning 
capabilities*  than  inferences  between  qroups  of  parents 
w*iDse  children  test    oct  as  having  even    miaircally  different 
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functional  levels,  (i.e.,  SES  comparisons)  may  actually 
indicate  the  use  of  adequate  and  reciprocally  valid  parental 
teaching  styles. 

Different  Children  Are  Not  So  Different 

When  one  looks  at  the  Qjantity  £jf  behaviors  exhibited  by 
parents  and  their  children,  there  were  relatively  few 
differences  between  children  from  the  three  family  groups. 
For  the  most  part  the  participation  of  parents  and  their 
chi  ldren  was  comparable*  Those  differences  which  were 
revealed  were  generally  iirectly  influenced  by  the  levels  of 
cognitive  and  linyuistic  sKills  that  the  children  possessed. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  parents  of  DD3  recognized  that 
their  children  children  lacked  some  of  the  essential  skills 
necessary  for  demons t ratine  that  the  prescribed  block 
sorting  t3sK  had  been  successfully  mastered  and  even  for 
attending  to  and  appiopri3 tely  using  the  toy  materials* 
Therefore,  as  has  b^en  suggested  by  previous  studies 
(Cur.nlnMhan  et  al.,  1961;  Dolley*  19?u;  Ko^an,  Uiaberger,  & 
Bobsitt,  1969;  Kogan  &  Tyler,  1973  ),  thev  used  some 
strategies  for  teaching  their  children  which  weie  different 
from  those  used  by  parents  of  NDC  or  NOD.  In  general*  it 
appears  that  Lecause  the  ^ a  rents  of  DD3  assumed  their 
Children  coulJ  not  perform  adequately  and  because  their 
chilcrcn     Ud      not     perform      in    w*ys      tha  t    would  have 
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contrjdictei  that  assumotion,  DDB  received  less  cognitive 
and  lincuistic  stipulation  and  less  encouragement*  In 
aid  it ion,  their  parents ,  particularly  their  mothers ,  taught 
in  a  more  intrusive  manner* 

In  terms  of  coonitive  stimulation,  parents  of  DDB,  like 
their  chi liren ,  provided  and  requested  lsss  information 
about  the  topics  they  were  discussing  th3n  parents  and 
normally  developing  children  did*  In  addition,  parents  of 
DDB  di i  not  provide  as  many  positive  ratings  with 
substantive  feedback*  Curing  the  SSFP  activity*  parent/DDB 
dya is  rel ied  more  cn  defining  than  on  f act -st at ing  or 
explaining*  However,  during  the  SBST  activity,  while 
parents  of  NDG  and  NDB  increased  their  defining  behavior  to 
insure  that  their  children  could  explain  the  classification 
criteria  when  they  were  tested,  parent/DDB  dyads  decreased 
their  defining  behavior*  Furthermore,  during  the  SBST 
activity  parents  of  NDJ  ant!  NDB  ani  thHr  children  all 
dramatically  increased  their  references  to  those  content 
areas  that  wers=  relevant  to  the  prescribed  task*  Parents  of 
DDD  and  their  children,  not  only  increased  their  references 
to  classification  tar  less,  but  also  increased  tneir 
references  to  topics  ttiit  rfere  less  Jirectly  relevant  for 
understand  ing  or  per  f o ruing  the  task  (  e*  ci* ,  spa tia  1 
relationships)*  Parents  of  NDG  and  NDB ,  just  like  the 
middle-class  mothers  of  normally  functioning  children  that 
5rouhy  (1970)  observe^,     seem  to  have  provided  nore  specific 
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substantive  and  task  reloted  information  to  their  children* 
a  stategy  whicn  appears  to  have  been  productive,  at  least 
for  mothers. 

Sii»ce  the  overall  proportion  of  references  to  substantive 

and     instructional  content    did  not    vary  as    a  function  of 

family  groups    and  since    during  the    SSFP  activity  parents 

uttered    more  references    to  DDE    about  substantive  content 

than  parents  of    NOC  did,     it  appears  that    the  tas*  related 

specificity    is  what    was    lacking    rather  than  substantive 

information  in  ceneral.     It  is  possible  that  when  parents  of 

special  chili     ^  feel  the  pressure    of  having  immediately  to 
« 

accomplish  a  t each i no/1 earning  task  with  their  children  * 
they  are  less  effective  in  imparting  information  than  when 
they  are  under  less  of  a  time  constraint* 

In  any  case  the  ability  of  parents  to  provide  sufficient 
relevant  information  to  their  children  during  the  teaching 
of  a  specific  task  ounht  to  be  explored  further.  If  indeed 
it  were  confined  that  parents  of  special  children  offer 
less  rather  than  more  specifics  to  their  children  that  would 
oe  h  fruitful  area  tor  providing  them  with  new  insights  and 
skills  for  teaching  their  children. 

Since  it  took  the  Vnb  longer  to  learn  the  block  sorting 
tJOft  ^nd  they  were  less  successfJl  in  mastering  it* 
part-nt/SCF  dyads  c-mittoij  i^oro  moves  and  engaged  in  tnore  Els. 
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However,  the  proportion  of  noves  or  of  ET  participation  for 
parents  of  children  frorri  each  of  the  family  qroups  were  not 
siyiif ican tly  different  from  one  another*  In  response  to 
their  chi ldren  *s  poorer  performances  and  reluctance  to 
cooperate,  parents  of  did  emit  aore  negative  ratings 
than  parents  of  NDB  or  KDG  did* 

In  keeping    with  tfro  celay    in  DD&'s    expressive  language 

skills,    they  and  their  parents  usee  less  words  per  move  and 

* 

per  EI,  engaged  in  raorc  unclear  Els,  and  initiated  more  ETs 
witri  unclear  nioves*  Developnentally  delayed  boys  repeated 
more  of  their  parents'  statements  than  NDG  or  NDB  did,  a 
language  learning  stratgeqy  that  has  been  related  to  lower 
levels  of  language  functioning  (Nelson,  1973)*  The  parents 
of  CDB  referred  to  the  truth  or  propriety  of  their 
cnildrc-n's  statements  less  often  then  parents  of  HOG  or  NDB 
did,  but  since  they  did  not  repeat,  expand,  or  alter  the 
statements  their  children  made  any  more  frequently  than  the 
parents  of  NOT  dii,  it  appears  that  they  were  not 
deliberately  trying  to  improve  their  children's  language 
skills. 

Parents  of  DDP  intruded  on  their  children  by  asKinq  them 
a  ^redt  many  more  ^uebtiens  and  by  qivinq  them  many  more 
orders.  It  Stems  lihuly  that  the  abundance  of  questions 
directed  towards  0D6  represent  parents*  efforts  to  maintain 
*nd    ^ncou  rs      t  hti  r     cM  ldren  *s    a  tten  t  ion    rather  tfc3n  to 
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obtain  inforaat ion*  Furthermore,  the  more  frequent  reliance 
on  fu>noloqaes  t.y  mothers  of  DDQ  sugqests  that  they  were 
making  a  special  effort  to  fill  the  verbal  vacuum  that  often 
exists  during  interactions  with  languayu  delayed  children* 
These  interpretations  are  in  rteeping  with  observations  by 
Snow  (1977)  that  mothers  interacting  with  young  children  who 
are  not  adequate  conversational  partners  use  a  areat  deal  of 
redundancy  and  a  high  frequencies  of  questions,  and  with 
Sridces'  (1979)  suggestion  that  adults  impose  conversational 
constraints  ( a  »g* ,  mor*  di rect  rather  t han  indi rect , 
directives)  in  order  to  maintain  ongoing  interactions  with 
their  young  children  (2  year  olds). 

Since  parents  of *  ODP  gave  them  more  orders  they  had  more 
opportunities  to  obey  or  disobey  than  NDG  or  ND5  had*  as  a 
result  DDB  coxj.lied  roniL-what  more  often  than  NDG  or  ND8, 
although  this  differences  was  not  significant*  The  higher 
pro^ort  icn  of  noncompliance  that  DDfJ  deironst  rated  was 
significantly  more  than  the  minimal  amounts  that  NDG  and 
especially  SDB  du&onstrated*  LooKinq  more  closely  at  these 
results*  and  calculating  the  ratio  of  compliance  or 
noncompl  ianc*  ty  chi  ltiren  to  t  he  orders  their  parents 
emitted,  revealed  that  the  activity  had  an  influence  on 
tr.ese  behaviors.  During  the  SBST  activity  the  DDR  were  the 
most  disobedient,  they  filso  received  the  most  orders.  The 
NOG,  who  also  Jisob*>yed  soaewhat ,  were  given  more  orders 
than  thy  thouah  not  nearly  as  many  as    the  UD3.  The 
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NDU,  qiven  the  challenqe  of  a  cognitive  tasK  in  a  structured 
context,  cooperated  the  ;nost  and  demonstrated  virtually  no 
noncompllant  behavior  Jur  inc  that  tas  K .  A  finding  which 
should  te  of  Interest  to  anyone  concerned  with  planninq 
cjrnculihus  for  preschool  children,  Particularly  since 
preschool  boys  are  often  regarded  as  more  restless  and  less 
cooperative  than  oreschool  qirls.  ~\ 


Since  Increases  in  parents*  dl  rect  ordering  were 
associated  with  lower  551  scores,  It  appears  that  there  may 
bo  some  optimal  level  of  direct  ordering,  which  If  exceeded 
d 1st r acts  f rou  the  re*l  ob lectives  of  the  task  at  hand. 
Parents  of  DD5  need*  to  be  i^ade  aware  of  the  amount  of 
compliant  behaviors*  their  children  are  Indeed  exhlbltinq  and 
need  to  be  encouraged  to  exPerlraert  with  sojue  of  the  more 
indirect  forms  of  uttering  directives  that  have  recently 
been  specified  { Er^i n-Trlpp  ,  1976  )  and  that  have  been 
observed  during  mot  her /teller  Interactions  ( Scnaf  f  er  6 
Cook,  1979  )• 

Cne  could  alio  na^e  a  cane  for  the  fact  that  noncompliant 
behavior  by  wnich  appears    to  be  diametrically  opposed 

to  thr3  ef  forts  of  pa  n*n  ts  really  represen  t  the  cnild  *s 
efforts  to,  within  the*  limit*;  of  their  own  develoomentally 
delayed  skills,  master  csssrtivtj  behaviors.  As  it  appears 
from  the  results  presented,  the  strategy  of  usinq  assertive 
behaviors  Is  a    productive!  one  for  children,      especially  In 
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intoractxnq  with  their  mothers.  The  problem  for  DD3  is  that 
they  h3ve  not  yet  mastered  some  of  the  skills  reeded  to 
demonstrate  assertivesness  in  more  acceptable  ways  (c»9»f 
initiatina  dialogues,  offerinq  alternatives  to  the  activity 
suggested),  anj  they  are  either  not  aware  of  the  nesd,  or  do 
not  Know  how  to  modulate  thai  behavior  when  the  context  of 
the  activity  require  it-  Therefore,  they  and  their  parents 
are  enqacjed  in  a  conflictual  dialectic  relationship*  the 
resolution  for  buch  interactions  seems  to  depend  on  whether 
parents  can  be  helped  to  understand  the  underlying  dynamics 
of  these  interactions  and  on  whetner  their  children  can  be 
helped  to  master  other*  u.ore  positively  regarded,  assertive 
behaviors  * 

Although  generally  there  were  few  differences  between  the 
NDG  and  NOP  dyads  those  tew  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  It  was 
expected  that  the  girls  would  demonstrate  the  greater  verbal 
facility  that  is  generally  mentioned  in  **he  literature; 
however ,  any  clear  verbal  advantage  for  girls  was  not 
evicuit  from  the  behaviors  oos^rved  for  this  study* 

Zhe  content  areas  that  NCG  and  ND3  dyads  concentrated  on 
daring  the  SSFP  acitvity  did  conform  to  certain  usual 
stereotypes-  The  parents  and  their  MDB  did  discuss  spatial 
relationships-  and  actions  or  procedures  far  more  frequently 
than  parents  and  their  Nt/G  did.  On  trie  other  hand,  during 
tr.e    SSFP  activity    SDC  iyaJs    and  DD3    dya3s  discussed  the 
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letters  of  the  alphabet  and  other  forms  of  representation 
aore  than  th<*  HOB  dyads  cid*  During  the  S3£T  activity  NOG 
and  tneir  parents  sPofte  more  frequently  about  the  various 
aspects  of  cla ssif icat ion  task  t ney  were  enqaged  in ,  a 
behavior  which  apparently  was  not  associated  with  Qreater 
success  on  the  EST  te*t* 

The  NDE  made  more  references  to  what  they  did  or  did  not 
Know,  a  technique  which  acpears  to  provide  parents  with 
important  diagnostic  f eec&ack * 

Context  Counts 

A  ma^or  contention  of  this  study  was  that 
teachinq/learning  interactions  could  only  be  understood  when 
the  context  in  which  th^y  were  viewed  was  considered*  As  it 
turned  out  the  r,ost  ircpertant  aspect  of  the  total  context  of 
the  observations  was  the  activity  belnq  engaged  in  and  the 
degree  to  which  th2  otjectives  of  that  activity  had  been 
prescribed*  The  impact  of  the  activity  on  t*  2  behaviors  of 
all  the  participants  was  far  nore  pervasive  than  the  sex  or 
developmental  status  of  ^ the  children  or  the  sex/role  of 
t*:eir  parents* 

A  luicK  perusal  of  Table  81  indicates  that  djrina  the 
structured  block  sorting  tasfc  parents  became  more  assertive, 
less  egalitarian,     30r*j  verbal,     and  more  demanding  of  their 
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children*  Although  F7C  iyads  Generally  favored  briefer 
t runs3ction*  this  was  particular ly  so  3urinq  the  more 
structured  activity*  Parents  also  made  ©ore  use  of  taq 
question  which  seem  to  function  as  attentional  markers  and 
diagnostic  probes*  Children  reciprocated  to  the  changes  in 
their  parents  *  behaviors  durinq  the  structured  tasK  by 
initiatJ ng  and  verbal i2ina  less*  but  respond inq  and 
complv  ing  more*  Interestingly  enougn*  children^  overtly 
nonconiPliant  behavior  al jo  increased  as  parents*  demands 
increased* 

Clearly  when  tt.e  content  that  had  to  be  covered  in  order 
to  accomplish  a  tash  wQs  Prescribed*  parents  and  their 
children  focuseo  in*  on  tnt*  relevant  content  areas  3nd  spent 
less  effort  on  developing  linguistic  skills  or  Jiscassinq 
non-tasK  related  instruct ional  issues* 
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Utle  81 

Changes  in  Parent  and  Child  Behavior  during  Tuo 
educational  Activities 

SSF?  jbserved  Pehaviors  S3SX 


less 
more 

less 
less 
flare 
mox* 

a&ore 
less 
more 

less 
less 
mor* 
aore 
aore 
less 

more 
less 
more 
less 
less 

less 
more 
more 
less 
less 


X  of  roves  by  Parent  more 

%  of  moves  by  Child  less 

Mean  #  words  per    move  by  Parent  more 

Mean  t  of  words  per  ET  by  Parent  more 

Mean  t  cf  words  per  move  by  Child  less 

ttean  t  of  words  per  EX  by  Child  less 

Nonverbal  moves  by  Parent  less 

Nonverbal  moves  by  Cnild  more 

Not  Clc^r  moves  by  Child  less 

Initiatory  moves  by  Parent  more 

£Ts  initiated  by  Parent  aore 

Initiatory  moves  by  Child  less 

Els  initiated  by  Child  less 

Soliciting  by  Child  with  Mother  less 

Tag  Question  by  Parent         *  raore 

Reactive  moves  by  Parent  less 
Reactive  moves  by  Child  (espec*  with  Mother)  more 

Resfoncin^  moves  by  Parent  less 

ResFor.^'ina  isovts  by  Child  more 

>JDE  respond  tc  Mothers  solicitations  more 

* 

Crcers  by  Parent  more 

Orcers  by  Child  less 

Coopli^r.ce  moves  by  Parent  less 

Compliance  moves  by  Child**  ©ore 

Norccmpliance  moves  by  Child  more 

Motforate  rTr  (u  to  7  moves)  by  F/C  dyads  less 


iifitii*  us  *  btqnU  isant  main  effect  for  Activity  for 

all  behavior  i  listed  in  this  table  <  g  <*05)*  SSFP  *  Femi* 
structured  fr^^-play*  f/ST  =  structured  block  sorting  task* 
ZT's  =  ^auca  tiofi^I  tr3r*raction  sequences  *  STIi  =  normally 
d^vulopinq  boys  # 

^tenuously  relistl^ 


Althruah  non*  of     the  results  indicated  in    Tauls  bl  seera 
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very  surpiisina,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  planning 
of  curriculuias  for  Preschool  children,  or  for  training  their 
parents  as  tftei r  tea rh^rs ,  tafces  advantage  of  these 
otviously  roanipulable  btnaviors  in  oraer  to  further  their 
goal?  or  objectives*  For  example,  it  sseos  tnat  if  a 
procrsm  has  as  an  objective  increasing  the  language  sKills 
of  children,  an  oojc  ive  of  most  programs  for  special 
children  clearly  support,  then  the  use  of  prescribed 
structured  tasKs  woulu  not  be  advisable,  Narrowly 
cir cubs ci i  bed  tasks  would  also  not  be  productive  for 
teaching  childrm  to  initiate  interactions  or  for  reducing 
their  noncoupliant  oehaviors*  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
communication  of  specific  content  is  to  be  eiorhasized,  or 
parents  art?  to  be  encouraged  to  be  more  assertive  with  their 
children,  then  rcor*  hiQhly  structured  tasks  woulu  be 
suitable* 

Ctviously  prooranmatic  choices  are  generally  not  clear 
and  simple*  Instead  they  require  a  thouqhtful  balancinq  and 
orchestration  of  the  particular  skills  and  needs  of  family 
i&ejnDcrs  with  the  hopes  and  promises  of  intervention 
proaams*  It  does  szvm,  however,  that  in  desianina  pioqraas 
for  benefiting  families  attention  should  b?  paid  to  how  the 
activities  beinc  recommended  will  support  behaviors  that  are 
compatible  with  short-tt'rm  program  oojectives  as  well  as 
lon^-tera  qoals* 
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On  a  methodological  note*  It  Is  apparent  that  studies  of 
parent/child  interactions  must  consider  the  impact  of  the 
activities  th:*y  as&  participants  to  enaaoe  in  oet  ore 
interpreting  their  results*  In  qeneral,  the  jse  of  a 
variety  of  activities  whose  prescritvV  demands  vary  is 
essential  for  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  ranoe  of 
behaviors  that  parents  an J  their  children  aafce  use  of* 
However  if  the  behavioral  data  that  is  collected  during 
several  activities  is  combined  for  analysis  purposes  the 
results  obtained  could!  be  misleading* 

* 

That  mothers  anc  even  fathers  can,  do,  and  should  be 
involved  In  teaching  t-Vir  own  children  vas  an  assumption 
which  motivated  this  study*  The  goal  *as  to  oDserve* 
describe,  and  compare  how  each  parent  taught  their  own 
preschooler  and  to  investigate  how  the  structure  of  the  task 
before  thea*  the  sex  and/or  developmental  level  of  the 
child*  an:)  the  sex/role  of  th*  parent  influenced  their 
teaching/learning  interactions*  In  addition*  It  *as  aoped 
that  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  instrumentation  used 
for  these  observations  was  a  viable  system  that  could  be 
used  not  only  for  further  research*  but  also  for  evalu3tlon 
purposes* 

There    observe tionp    cf      parent /chl Id    teaching/ learning 

* 
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interactions  indicate  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  behaviors 
of  parents  towards  their  children  seeied  to  be  compatible 
with  the  behaviors  and  skills  these  children  demonstrated* 
Furthermore,  the  stylistic  variations  that  sae&ed  to 
differentiate  tne  teaching  style  and  content  emphases  of 
xothers  and  fathers  tiurinq  the  two  educationally  oriented 
activities  were  often  complementary  and  directly  or 
indirectly  related  to  the  scores  their  children  obtained 
after  they  had  been  taucht  a  block  sorting  task* 

The  Parent/child  observations  undertaken  for  this  study, 
suggest  that  the  Education  chi ldren  obtain  from  their 
parents,  althouqn  more  directly  influenced  by  mother/child 
interactions,  are\  nevertheless,  also  influenced  by 
f ither/cniia  interact  ions.  Furthermore,  given  the 
opportunity,  tatners  c*n  teach  their  preschool  children,  and 
they  cring  to  s>uch  teaching/ learning  interactions  certain 
stylistic  variations  which  could  enrich  the  total 
educational  experience  that  is  provided  in  children's  hones* 

The  results  from  tMs  study  also  indicate  that  the 
context  of  th=f  interactions,  i*e.,  the  type  of  activity 
being  enaaged  in  and  the  explicit  and  implicit  objectives 
that  motivate  sucn  interactions,  havfe  a  pervasive  influence 
on  the  behaviors  exhibited  and  on  the  ojtcope  on  these 
interactions  * 
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The  CsIiiJUfeia  XUStLUEtUt  (Sellack  et  al.*  1966)*  which  was 
modified  soaewhet  for  use  in  this  study*  needs  additional 
nodi  Mentions  in  crcer  to  improve  the  inter -rater 
reliability  for  codinq  certain  categories.  Although  it  is  a 
time  concunlnq  and  comf.lox  codiny  system*  it  does  appear  to 
be  suitable  for  use  as  a  parent/child  Interaction  research 
and  evaluation  tool,  particularly  when  content  and  cognitive 

A 

behaviors  are  of  interest. 

Fostering  maximal.  adequate  parent /child 

teaching/learning  interactions  depends  on  the  recognition 
that  not  only  do  parents  need  to  learn  how  to  raodify  some  of 
their  behaviors*  but  that  children  also  need  to  be  trained 
to  do  their  snsre  to  incurs  that  such  Interactions  will  be 
educationally  pr^ductiv*  and  interpersonaliy  enjoyable* 

Proqraas  designed  to  include  parents  in  the  enterprise  of 
educating  their  own  chilaron  ought  to  be  takinq  advantage  of 
all  of  th<?  rai;ources  that  are  available  to  support  and 
enhance  the  qoals  they  ars  working  towards*  Certainly 
fatners  represent  a  heretofore  untapped  resource  tnat  could 
be  productively  involve  in  the  education  of  pr t school 
children,  n  asore  careful  consideration  of  the  impact  of  the 
activities  planned  for  parent/child  dyads,  as  well  '  as 
tejcher/chiid  dyads,  wouli  -ilso  be  helpful* 
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When  they  are  interpreting  pa  rent /child  interactions 
researchers  and  program  evaluators  have  to  take  a  less  value 
laden  looK  at  parent/child  interactions*  Before  th*y  can 
evaluate  the  appropriateness,  or  the  inappropriateness,  of 
parental  tsachum  behaviors  they  must  consider  the  match 
between  the  child  *s  behaviors  and  skills,  the  parent # 
behaviors  and  skills,  the  types  of  activities  engaged  in, 
and  the  objectives  and  goals  of  educational  experiences. 

The  results  cf  this  study    and  of  the  literature  reviewed 

suqqtsts  that    parents,    especially  those  who    have  children 

* 

who  have  developmental  delays  or  are  educationally 
handicapped,  need  to  De  *nade  aware  that  heavy  doses  of 
behaviors  that  are  not  verbal-logical  (e,g.,  9ivin9  orders) 
are  not  e^urat iona^XY  l^roductive.  Parents  also  need  to  be 
alerted  to  tht  strengths  their  children  possess.  The 
parents  of  jevelopment^lly  delayed  ooys  need  to  be  helped  to 
reccQaize  that  their  children  ere  frequently  cornplyinq  and 
that  the  noncocpliant  behaviors  which  can  be  so  irritating 
can  he  modified  net  only  by  behavior  modification  techniques 
bet  also  by  carefully  orchestra tinq  how  directives  tre 
communicated.  Exper  iincntation  with  the  use  of  indirect 
forms  of  issuina  orders  *-ay  provide  these  parents  with  means 
of  assert inq  theaselves  , vis>-a-vi s  their  children  without 
TVTviTv}  resort    to    tne use    of    overt-  controlling  an4— 

dirocUnq  behaviors.  Helping  parents  of  delayed  children  to 
time  their  reqjests    to  coincide  x.ore  with    their  ciildrtin's 
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attention  and  interests  and  to  provide  their  children  with 
more  positive  conments,  particularly  in  coniuction  with 
substantive  fescbac*,  appear  to  be  promising  techniques  for 
tnese  Parents  to  learn*  • 

In  addition  it  is  i  important  to  encourace  children, 
especially  children  with  special  needs,  to  maintain  onqoinq 
parent/chil3  interactions,  to  utilize  assertive  and 
initiating  behaviors,  as  well  as  to  be  able  to  modulate 
these  behaiors  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  particular 
situations.  Normally  developing  tnd  develooaentally  delayed 
children  also  need  tc  be  trained  to  provide  accurate 
diagnostic  information  tc  their  parents,  so  that  when  they 
do  indicate  that  they  can  not  do  something,  their  parents 
can  reevaluate  how  they  should  proceed* 
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APPENDIX  A 

* 

Suagfiix  si  its  CsliisfeU  loaiiaasasi 

.(1)  SPEAKER*    Indicates  source  of  utterance 
jo^gr  (M)l  Cfttber  (F)t  Ctllia  (C)t 

(2)  TYPE    OF  PEDAGOGICAL    t?OVEt      reference    to  function  of 
aove. 

Initiatory  Poves 

S.IXU£tliLia9  (SIK)t  sets  context  for  subsequent 
behavior  by  launching  or  halting-sxcludin? 
interaction 

S&liSlilQfL  (SOL)i  directly  elicits  verbal,  ohysical, 
or  Mental  response;  coded  In  teres  of  response 
expected 

i  Soy£££*  Arnb  A.  Pellack,  Herbert  Kliebard, 
Ronald  I.  Hysan,  and  Frank  L.  Smith,  Jr.  I&£  UQSUiflfi 
at  Ibft   Cltt&ta&B  (New   Yorkt    Teachers    College  Press. 

1966^)  pp.  38-40. 
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Reflexive  Koves 

&££&2QdlQ2     (RE£)«  fulfills     expectation  of 

solicitation;  tears  a  reciprocal  relationship  to 
solicitation 

ifiACtlua  (fiE*0*  »otilfle*  (by  clarif  yl(i3# 
synthaslzlnQ*  expanding)  and/or  rates  (positively 
or  negatively);  occasioned  by  previous  move*  bat 
not  directly  elicited*  reactions  to  00 re  than  one 
previous  nove  coded  ftEA 

tiaL  ialifele  (HOC)*  function  uncertain  cause  tape  ts 
unaudlble 

( 3)  SU3ST&MTIVE  MEANING:  reference  to  subject  natter 
topic *t  t 

* 

(a)  SU9STAN7IVE -LOGICAL  MEANING:  reference  to  cognitive 
process  Involved  In  dealing  with  the  subject  matter 
under  study 

Analytic    Process:         Proposed    use    of      lanquaqe  or 
established  rules  of  logic 

5stiQiDar5£Q£I£A  (DEF)t  defining  characteristics 
of  class  or  tera  vlth  ^exaaple  of  lteas  within 
class  expllclty  alven 
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2&XJLQ&Qm££QS££&i)t£  (CED):    object  referent  df 


teri 


££UQiQ2r£2QQ2UU3£S 


(DEC): 


definlftv} 


characteristics  of  class  or  tf:ra 


Ial£tL££UQS    t  INT): 


verbal 


equivalent    of  a 


statement,  sloqan,  aphorisa,  or  proverb 

Bapirical  Process:       sense  experience  as    criterion  of 
truth 

££££  SjgtiQ^  (FAC):  what  is*  *as*  or  will  be 
without  explanation  or  evaluation!  account', 
report*  description,  statement  of  event  or  state 
of  affairs* 

Stal&lQiaa  ( X?M*  relation  between  objects* 
events*  principles  1  conditional  inferencei 
*caj£e-ef  £ect:  explicit  coaparison-contrast j 
statement  of  principles*  theories  or  laws 

Evaluative  Process:    set  ot  criteria  01  value  system  as 
basis  tot  verification 

QgjQtng  (OSU)i      Personal  values    for  statement  of 

policy*  judgement  or  evaluation  of  events  Idea*  . 

state  of  affairs;  direct  and  indirect  evaluation 
included 

££SSJLl£iQ3    (vUS):  reasons    or    arauaent  for  oi 
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against  opinion  or  judaeaent 
(S)  NUMBER  OF  LINES  IN  3  AND  «  ABOVn»»» 

♦ 

< 6)  INSTRUCTIONAL  MEANINGS:    reference  to  factors  related  to 
classrooa  »anaqeaent 

JiSlSLial  (HAT):  teaching  aids  and  instructional 
devices 

£S££dR    X  PER ) ;       person    as    physical    object  ot 

personal  experiences 
£rgcedu££  (PRC);    a  plan  of  activities  or  a  course 

of  action 

SlalSSSQl  (STA)s  verbal  utterance*  particularly 
the  aeaninq,  validity,  truth  or  propriety  of  an 
utterance 

*2si£gl  EE2££S£  (^)r  function  of  language  or 
rule  of  logic;  reference  to  definitions  or 
arguments*  but  nO,t  presentation  of  such 

BctiaaiSfiatial  ( nCDt  performance  {vocal,  nOn* 
vocal f  coonitive,  or  e&otional)  the  specific 
nature  of  which  is  uncertain  or  complex 

6£il2Erj£s£3l  (ACV)i  physical  qualities  of  vocal 
actior* 
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i&li2!lZJ&££iS£l  t  * 1  physical  movement  or 
process 

&2li2Ql£23Qitiv£  ( *CC)i  cognitive  process,  but 
not  the  language  or  logic  of  a  specific 
utterance;  tftinhlnq,  knowing,  understanding, 
listening 

ftSlieUrtSfilieasl  (ACE):  emotion  or  feeling*  but 
jiot  expression  of  attitude  or  value 

UQS5ia9S  H££tl&!li£§  (LW*)i  the  rules  of  grammar 
and/or  usaqe 

INSTRUCTIONAL-LOGICAL  BEAMING:  reference  to  cognitive 
processes  related  to  the  distinctly  didactic  verbal 
coves  In  the  Instructional  situation 

Analytic  Process:    see  («)  above 

B££ialos=3fiaeral  (OEF) 

2*iiSia2lQonao£aii.V£  (DEC) 

Inuittifitiaa  dJ*T) 

v 

Empirical  Process*    see  (U)  above 

•m- 

tact  Stauua  t  i'Ac > 
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evaluative  Process 

2Ci.alai4*    OPN):    see  <M  above 
JaalitJCina  (JUS)*    see  <«)  above 
Ratinq:    reference  to  netacoanunication 
usually  an  evaluative  reaction  (SEM 

EaaltiiU  (PCS):  distinctly  affirmative 
evaluation 

&d>iXll0fl  (hZV):  »ild  or  equivocally  positive 
evaluation 

Qfia&aliQfl  (PPX>:  implicit  positive  evaluation 
when  state sent  (STA)  is  repeated  by  another 
speaker  t  also  for  SOL  to  repeat  vocal  action 
( *CV )  • 

2Uliil£4!lg  explicit    reservation  stated 

in  evaluation;  exception 

UfiL  iasitilna  (NAD):  evaluation  which  ejects 
by  statinc  the  contrary!  direct  refutation  or 
correction  excluded 

Etea&tJUfi  (HfcS)i    distinctly  negative  evaluation 

EaSilivG^Neggtiye      ( PON ):  SOL  requesting 

positive  or  negative  evaluation 

&*allllQ9lg&i  AJSttUaa  (AON):  £01  asfcinq  to 
permit  or  irot  permit  procedure  or  action 

i  * 

Extralogical  Process:    COL  exP?ctinq  physical  action  or 
when    logical  nature    of    verbal    response  cannot  be 
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3eterained 

?£Cl2££:i!13  (PRF)s       askinq,    demandinq,  explicit 

directive  or  imperative 
2i£££U02    <  2IF ):       SOL    witn    or    without  stated 

alternatives :       asfcinq     for     directive,  not 

permission  for.specific  action 

£xitazl23lCaX  2£S£Stt    Ufi t    Ql&t    (  NCI. ) :       ex  t  ra - 
logical  process  involved  not  clear 

-*7 

A 

(0)  NUttBEa  OF  LINES  IN  t  AfiD  7  ABOVE 

Each  pedagogical  ©ove  is  coded  as  follows: 

(1)  /  (2)  /  (3)  /  («)     /  (5)     /  (6)    /  (7)     /  (6) 


(1)  Speaker 

(2)  Type  of  F£,1a4o<3ical  Move 

(3)  Substantive  Meaning 

(4)  Substantive-Loqical  Meaninq 

(5)  Number  of  typescript  Lines  in  (3)  an3  (4) 

(6)  Instructional  Meanino 

(7)  Instruct icnal-Looical  Meaning 

(8)  NuFber  of  Typescript  Lines  in  (6)  and  (7) 
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Descriptions  of  and  Rationales  for  Modifications  of 
the  Columbia  Instrument 

iJQliUcaLiaaE  at  t&e  dedaactslcal  aate  tasat* 

Since  part  cf  our  sample  consisted  of  children  whose 
expressive  language  ^development  was  delayed,  we  were 
particularly  concerned  about  any  possible  nonverbally 
expressed  moves #  ft  1  though  we  did  have  video  tapes  of  our 
observations  we  did  not  routinely  use  then  for  coding  is 
Neujanr  (1976)  had  done*  Therefore  his  modification  for 
coding  the  presentation  ©ode  of  pedagogical  Moves  (e»g» 
speaking,  gesturing,  writing,  etc,  )  could  not  be  adopted* 
Instead  subscripts  were  addec  to  the  pedogaglcal  move  codes 
In  order  to  Indicate  :  (1  when  a  aove  had  been  clearly 
nonverbal,  or  (2)  when  a  verbal  move  had  been 
Incomprehensible  dge  to  poor  articulation  or  to  the 
Incomplete  or  Inaccurate  syntax  of  the  utterance*  *  Had  ve 
not  added  these  subscripts,  the  reciprocity  of  the 
interactions  between  the  developments lly  delayed  children 
and  their  parents  would  hvtve  been  greatly  distorted, 

r  v 

In  1977  we  learned    of  some    ongoing  research    which  was 

similar  in  soae  ways  to    our  own  endeavors  (Velntraob,  note 

2 )  *       The  Initial    retorts  of    that    research    (Gleason  6 

Uelntraub,  1979)     indicated  that  their  measurement    of  tsq 

questions*  l»e#  questions  which  follow  statement  and  ask  for 
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%-  t 

s»»e  form  of  cotif iraaticn  (e*q*      That's  a  nice  game,  isn*t 

it?),      had    been  productive    in    demonstrating  differences 

*  *  *■ 

between  the    verbal  behavicr    of  mothers    and  fathers*  In 

addition  ve  ware  aware*  that    tag  questions  &y  children  could 

be  utilized    as  an    indication  of    the  development    of  their 

J  r 

1 

language  acquisitions  skills  (Cazden,  1972;  Brown  &  HdBftlon, 
1S6U  >*  Since  this  study  focuses  on  describing  and  comparing 
parents  as  teachers  of  nor sally  developing  and 
differentially  developing  children,  and  on  the  interactions 
between  the  ooserved  behaviors  of  these  parents  and  their 
children*  it  was  decided  to  further  modify  the  coding  of  the 
pedagogical  move  facet  fcy  adding  a  subcategory,  for  coding 
the  cbcurrances  of  ta<*  questions,  under  the  major  category 
of  "^olidting11*     •  A 

£££  i tt£ Si 12 H £  2l  the  substantive  meanings  facet* 

As  opposed  to  teacher/pupil  interactions,  the  subject 
matter  that  parent/child  dyads  referred  to  could  not  be 
narrowly  defined'  in  academic  terms*  Therefore,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  develop  cur  own  categories  for  coding  the 
subtantive  topics  r  beino  discussed*  Using  a  Piagetian 
frameworK  a  theoretical  foundation  (Piaqet,  1952,  1955, 
1962)  categories  wera  created  which  reflected  ideas  that  had 
been  assimilatec  while  reading  Drown  (1973),  Edwajds  (1973), 
Flavell  (1963)  f'aiUi  (1571,1972),  ga*il  and  DeVries  (1977), 
Kanii  and  F:adir*  (1966),  and  yarrow  et  al*  (1968/1973)*  All 
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of  these  researchers  had  been  influenced  by  Piaaat,  were 
concerned  with  children's  ccgnitlv**  developments  and  with 
the  specific  concept*  an.1  skUls  tftat  youn?  children  acquire 
and  can  express*  The  substantive  meanings  categories  of  the 
observation  systea  used  to  investigate  parent/child 
interactions  were  specifically  developed  for  this  study* 
Hopefuly  they  will  prove  useful  for  other  studies  that  are 
focusing  attention  on  the  development  of  younger  children  In 
non -academic  situations*     (See  SxSX&h  St  •  chapter 

2  for  categories  and  operational  definitions*)  * 

■9 

a 

Ei^ht  logical  meaning  subcategories  which  described  the 
communicative  functions  of  soves,  are  provided  m  the 
original       C^uabia       lQ£iliira£Qt  •  These  behavioral 

subcategorias  are  classified  as  manifestations  of  either 
analytic,  empirical,  t>r  evaluative  cognitive  processes*  If 
the  topic  referred  to  in  a  move  is  substantive,  then  one  of 
the  eight  logical  cleaning  categories  describes  the 
communicative  function  associated  with  that  substantive 
content*  Under  the  original  -  system  these  functions  were 
coded  as  the  associated  "substantive-loqical  meaning**  If 
tne  content  of  a  move  is  instructional  ( i*e*,  has 
"instructional  meaning*1),  then  one  of  these  sane  eight 
logical  meaning  categories  is  coded  to  accurately  describe 
the  "instructional-logical  *aeaninq*  <i*e.,  the  communicative 
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function)  of  that  move* 

My  experiences  interacting  with  younger  children  In 
teachinq  situations  led  ge  to  believe  that  parents  and 
children  would  not  only  present  content  by  defining*  fact 
stating,  explaining,  etc*  but  would  also  use  the  technique 
of  demonstration*  Therefore,  I  added  tyo  subcategories  for 
coding  the  coaaunicativ*  function  of:  (1)  demonstrations 
that  were  accoopanied  by  verbal  expressions;  which  elicited 
attention  and/or  provided  information  (e*g*#  *See  this  block 
is  taller",  "Sow,  I#m  aoins  to  put  the  red  block  on  top#") 
and  (2)  deoonstrations  that  were  accoapanied  by  no 
verbalizations    or    by    verbalizations    that   only  elicited 

attention    (e.g.*    "Now    vatch    this.*). {    These  behavioral 

■IS 

subcategories    were      labeled    y.S££all]£  ^gaonstratina  and' 
Q2axeittiiix  aaaaaatiaiiaa  respectively.      Both   of  these 
subcategories  were  classified  urvder    the  "eapiricai  process" 
citeqory.  • 

In  order  t}  efficiently  ^nput  data  on  tapes  via  the 
computer  it  was  necessary  to  eltainata  some  of  the 
subcategories  that  rarely  occurred  and/or  that  could  easily 
be  suDsuoied  under  broader  and  nore  frequently  occuring  major 
catecories*  tor  this  reason,  although  the  actual  coding 
procedure  did  utilise  all  of  the  legical~aeaninq  categories 
from  the  original  Cglu^biJ  Ifi£££S5£!l£  #  for  the  recorded 
computerized    data    "denotative*  and    "conotative*  defining 


* 
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were  not  ltealzed  as  s^aute  subcategories,  nor  was  the 
rarely  occurring  "Interpreting*  subcategory*  All  three  are 
recorded  as  examples  of  air  "analytic  process*  and  considered 
as  Instance?  the  coftfturdcative  function  of  defining  In  a 
general  sense*  Justifications  which  did  not  Involve 
explanations  were  extremely  rare  and  therefore  were  entered 
with  opinions  as  Instances  of  evaluative  processes* 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  Just  described  further 
changes  were  made  In  the  "instructional-logical  seenings* 
and  *extra~loglca2  aeanlngs*  facets*  These  alterations  and 
additions  are  described  in  the  appropriate  sections  below* 

Although  all  oi  the  orlqlnal  "Instructional  aeanlnQs* 
categories  were  retained  for  the  actual  coding  of  the  data 
certain  addlt Ions  and  modifications  were  introduced* 
Research  On  early  lanouaQe  acquisition  has  focused  heavily 
on  tne  issue  of  how  language  Is  acqulrej  (Brown*  1973; 
CnomsKy,  1972i  Edwards,  1973;  McNeill,  1970s  Plaaet,  195$; 
Vygotsky,  1931/1962)*  Researchers  have  debated  and 
Investigated  - whether  parents  teach  children  language 
Indirectly  through  modeling  speech  for  the  child  and  throuQh 
aodlfyinq  their  own  speech  to  accomodate  to  the  cognitive 
development  of  their  children,  .or  whether  thay  teach 
lsn^uaos     aora    directly     by     expanding    anfi  correcting 
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children's  utterances  (Srown  t  Bellugl.  196H;  Serko-Gleason. 
1977;  Cazden.  1972;  lewis  6  Freed le,  1973;  N«?son. 
CarsKad3cn»  5  tonvillian.  1973;  Newport,  Gl  el  twin  & 
Sleltaan.  1977;  Fhilllps.  1973;  Snow.  1972)*  In  196«  Brow 
and  &ellu9l  suggested  that  children*s  early  repetitions  of 
•other's  utterances  *ere  systematic  transformation 
reductions  that  reflects  constraints  on  length  trfat  were 
similar  to  children**  constraints  for  all  Intellectual 
operations  durlna  tha  stage  of  development  they  observed 
(C»A*  one  to  two).  They  Indicated  that  reduced  repetitions 
by  children  are  a  source  for  extracting  certain  of  tlte 
syntactical  awarenesses  children  already  possess*  In 
addition »  they  suggested  that  expansion  transforations  toy 
mothers  could  be  reqarded  as  a  parental  technique  thfet  has 
the  potential  to  be  ar<  effective  teaching  strategy  for, 
promoting,  children's  awareness  of  certain  syntactic  and 
semantic  aspects  of  the  lan^uaqe  they  are  learning*  Cazden 

(1972)  had  tried  to  demonstrate  th4  effectiveness  of  adult 
expansions  of  children *s  utterances  through  a  controlled 
experiment;  however*  her  effort  was  not  successful* 
hlthcugh  Newport*  Gleitr^n,    and  Gleltaan  (1977)    and  Melson 

(1973)  have  demon&tratdd  some  relationships  between  adult 
expansions  and  certain  aspects  of  children**  lanquaqe 
acquisition »  there  Is  still  no  clear  documentation  of 
precisely  how  parental  expansions  affect  children's  lanqoa4e 
acqulst Ion  ( Drown »  1973 ) »  Furthermore  the  possible 
relationship  of  repetlons*    expansions*      and  alterations  to 
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tne  coqnltlve  kivowiedae  Acquired  by  young  children  has  not 
bean  systesattcally  lnvestiqated*  It  appears  that  these 
linguistic  behavlprs  could  be  useful  as  teaching/learning 
techniques!  an«l  tha.t  furthermore,  eftorts  to  describe  and 
cospare  their  occarance  durinq  parent/child  interactions 
would  prove  enlightening.  Therefore,  I  added  sose 
subscripts  to  th*  category  lor  codlna  references  that  are 
aade  to  previous  stateacnts  (SIM*  Xhesa  subscripts  are  used 
to  indicate  when  a  speaker's  sove  consists  of:  (1)  a 
repetition  of  the  other  speaker's  utterance,  (2)  an 
expansion  wtta  a  repetition  of  the  other  Spenser's 
utterance,  .  or  ( 3)  a  rewording  of  tha  other  speaker's, 
utterance  vtilen  alters  the  aeanlnq  of  that  utterance*  labia 
62  presents  soce  exaeples  of  these  categories  and  their 
apparent  functions* 


*  .5 


Table  62 

5 Dec  £xaeples  of  Repetitions,  Expansions, l4£d_ft2£e'ratlons  3f 
Statements  Occurring  Curing  Parent/Child  Interactions  and 

Thtir  Apparent  Functions 


tfffiSlUlSQS  villi  3Q2 

(referring  to  colored 
strips  of  clay) 

C$  Strips. 

M:  Strips. 

F:  What  color? 

Zt  &»h  reh* 

Fi  fced.  Red* 

Zt  feh. 


kn  exact  repetition 
which  lapllcltly  confirms 
the  pronounclation  and 
a«anlnq  of  a  statesant. 

k  repetition  which  aodels 
correct  pronounclation  and 
lspllsltly  conflras  the 
aeanlng  of  a  stateeent.  5 
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«:    Fill  In  the  yellow 

ones* 
Ct    Pill  in* 


C:  Dat  yahloah » 
F:    Yellow,  oaky. 


A  reduced  repetition 

accomPanlng  compliance  with 
an  action  directive » 

ft  repetition  which  models 
correct  pronounclatlon  and 
explicitly  confirms  the 
meaning  of  the  statement* 


Ct    Here's  a  Pyramid* 
Mi    A  pyramid? 
Ct  Yeah* 


Mt  We  need  these  things* 
3s    Yeah,  we  need. 


A  repetition  that  asks  for 
confirmation  of  the 
accuracy  oCthe  statement 
as  It  was  understood* 

A  reduced  repetition  that 
explicitly  confirms  the 
accuracy  of  the  meaning 
of  the  statement* 


F:  Ndw*  what's  tnls  here? 
Ct  Here* 


A  reduced  echolallc 
repetitions* 


C:    Irfo  boats 
F:    Yeah*  there's  two 
boats*  right 


An  expansion  which  models 
more  complete  syntactical 
structure  and  explicitly 
confirms  the  accuracy  of 
the  meaning  of  the  statement 


Don't  you  want  to  $ak<* 

something? 
Ct    Yeah*    A  hou*&b# 

You  want*  mSke  a  nQuse? 
C:    Yeah*  ' 


Z\  Rectangle* 
M:    A  rectangle* 


An  expansion  which  models 
more  complete  syntactical 
structure  and  asks  for 
confirmation  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement 
as  It  was  understood* 

An  expansion  which  models 
more  complete  syntactical 
structure  and  Implicitly 
confirms*  the  meaning  of 
the  statement* 


F:    What  do  you  wants  ploy 

with?    ahat  have*  we  sot  » 

■  here? 

C:    Play*  (pause)  toys* 

Ft    Yeah*  they  sot  a  bunch  of 

■  toys  here* 


An  alteration  with  an 
explicit  confirmation 
and  additional  meaning 
provided » 


C:    preferring  to  picture  In         An  alteration  to  correct 
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a  Dock  ) 
F:    Ph  yeah.    Teapot  or  a 

kettle* 
Zi    A  kettle* 

Ct  Bed  light  means  slow* 
F:    fted  liqht  leans  stop* 


Ct    {reforrinc:  to  a  pile  of 
blocks  ) 

They  don't  cet  to  fell 
off. 

H;    No,  they  won't  fall 
off . 


and  model  vocabulary* 


An  *i**»-ation  to  correct 
meaning  ana  an  implicit 
neqative  ratinq* 

An  alteration  to  correct 
and  model* syntactical 
structure  and  an  explicit 
confirmation  of  the  meaninq 
of  a  negatively 
phrasad. statement* 


As    is    apparent    from'  the    table   above*  repetitions, 

expansions,    and    alterations  of  other    speaker's  statements 

have  a  variety  of  apparent  functions*    It  appears  that  these 

references  to  speaker's  previous    statements  all  function  on 

* 

two  levels*  On  the  first  level  they  provide  immediate 
linguistic  reinforcement,  one  participant  sets  to  hear  all 
or  part  of  what  they  just  said  repeated  while  the  other 
participant  qets  to  practice  the  utterance  by  repeating  At* 
On  another  level  t hese  behaviors  provide  syntactic  and 
semantic  feedback  by  implicitly  or  explicitly  aqreeina  or 
disaore?inq  with  the  statement  belnq  referred  to* 


Since  there  was  only  one  instance  of  specific  references 
to  "lansuaqa  mechanics'*  (out  of  the  26,295  moves)  and  no 
reference  to  "logical  process**  these  categories  were 
elin,in3ted  when  the  data  i-ntry  system  yas  programmed* 
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heferences  to  "action^vocal"  and  "action-emotional*  were 
relatively  infrequent  and  therefore,,  for  data  entry 
purposes*  coded  instances  were  subsumed  under  the  "action- 
general"  ^category.  Although  there  were  relatively  few 
references  to  "action-cognitive*  we  did  include  it  as  a 
separate  category  wnen  we  entered  our  data*  Since  our  focus 
is  on  benaviors  that  may  relate  to  cognitive  development  we 
felt  that  any  references  to  cognitive  processing  per  se 
might  prove  of  interest. 

The  category  of  "assignments"  was  not  relevant  in  the 
context  of  our  study  and  therefore  it  was  not  utilized*  < 

It  became  apparent*  during  the  coding  phase,  of  this 
investigation*  that  discriminating  between  tne  categories  ol 
"action~physIcal**  and  "procedure"  was  problematic  and  often 
arbitrary  since  aoves  frequently  combined  a  specific 
reference  to  a  physical  action  with  a  procedural  fact  (e.g, 
"So,  I  qive  th*m  to  you?1*).  Therefore  although  we  did  try 
to  code  these  a*  separate  categories  and  included  the*  both 
in  our  data  ontry  system,  we  combined  them  for  the 
reliability  study  because  they  were  to  be  combined  for  the 
actual  analysis  of  tho  cata* 
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^As  was  previously  mentioned  (see  modifications  of 
suost jntive-logical  meanings  section)*  categories  for  coding 
all  forms  of  defining  and  interpreting  were  entered  in  the 
computer  as  instances  of  an  "analytic  process** 
Justifications  which  did  not  include  explanations  were 
included  with  opinions  as  an  instance  of  an  "evaluative 
process***  Requests  for  a  positive  or  negative  evaluation 
were  also  considered  instances  of  opining*  Two 
subcategories  for  coding  nonverbal  and  verbal  demonstrations 
were  added  to  the  set  of  subcategories  which  were  subsumed 
under  the  "empirical  process*  category* 

Initially  we  had  followed  the  original  rating  categories 
and  coded  instances  of  both  mildly  positive  ratings  of 
"admitting*"  and  "repeating"*  We  had  also  coded  aildly 
neqativ?  ratings  as  "not  admitting"*  and  ratings  which 
indicated  reservations  as  '•qualifying*'.  although  they  had 
both  used  these  cateqories  for  coding,  Bellack  et  al«  (1966) 
and  Neujahr  (1976)  had  reported  that  these  categories  were 
relatively  rare*  for  purposes  of  analysis  they  had  both 
collapsed  the  lsrqer  set  of  rating  categories,  into  two  more 
comprehensive  subcategories  called  positive  and  negative 
ratings*  Following  th+ir  example*  and  to  simplify  the  data 
entry  process  and  the  analysis  of  our  data*  we  recorded 
coded  instances  of  "positive",  "admitting",  or  "repeating" 
ratings  as  positive  ratmas,  and  instances  of  "neaative**, 
"not    admitting"*      anc    "cualif yino"    ratings    as  negative 
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ratings*  A  subcategory  was  added  for  coding  evaluatory 
reactions  and  responses  that  were  neither  positive  nor 
negative  and  It  w<is  labeled  neutral  ratings  (e*u*  "oh",  *is 
that  so")* 

Two  extia*lDglcal  meaning  categories  were  included  as  a 
subset  of  the  instruct ionai-loqical  meanings  facet  in  the 
original  instrument*  In  coding  the  extra-logical  meaning  af 
raov^s  I  found  that  hteujahr's  (1976)  expansion  of  this 
section  af  tae  instrument  was  essential  for4  accurately 
reflecting  the  behaviors  observed  when  parents  interacted 
with  their  preschoolers*  Furthermore*  I  believe  that  the 
behavioral  categories  which  he  added  are  particularly 
relevant  when  the  interactions  being  observed  involve 
developmental!?  delayed  children  or  toddlers*  The  coding 
categories  incorporated  from  Neujahr  were  "permitting  a 
performance* ,  * prohibiting  a  perforoance"  * prescribing  a 
repetition",  "seeking  permission",  "compliance*,  offering  an 
"alternative",  and  "non-coopliance"*  The  original  two 
categories  of  "pert  orbing"  and  "directing"  which  were 
provided  for  in  the  Cftlucbift  l&SlIUSfial  (BellacK  et  al*, 
1966)  were  retained:  however t  we  found  Neujahr*s  operational 
definitions  more  useful  and  therefore  relied  on  those  in  the 
final  draft  of  the  coding  system  that  was  utilized  for  this 
stUsY* 
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During  ths  ccdinq  phase  it  bee ape  apparent  that  two  more 
categories-  for  Infrequently  occurring ,  but  nevertheless 
meaningful  behaviors ,  were  necessary;  therefore,  two 
categories  were  added;  one  for  coding  "teasing**  or  "joKlng* 
bel^avior,  and  one  for  ccdinq  "word  play1*. 


Bellack  st  al.  (1966)  have  developed  &  construct  th*y 
called  "teaching  cycles1*.  These  cycles  are  determined  by 
combining  sequences  of  pedagogical  moves  according  to 
prescribed  rules.  "A  teaching  cycle  begins  either  with  a 
structuring  move  or  witn  a  soliciting  move  that  is  not 
preceded  by  a  structuring  move*  A  cycle  ends  with  a  move 
that  precedes  a  new  cycle**  (p.  19).  Using  this  procedure,  21 
types  of  teaching  cycles  are  identifedt  twelve  of  these  are 
Initiated  by  structurir-q  moves  and  nine  are  initiated  by 
soliciting  moves. 

Initially  the  Plan  for  this  study  was  to  follow  DellacK 
et  al.'s  procedures  and  to  describe  and  compare  the  teaching, 
cycles  that  occurred  when  parents  taught  their  children. 
Two  problems  developed  which  made  this  original  Plan  seem 
ill  advised.  To  begin  with,  the  inter-rater  reliability 
study  (see  2at&2fi&  aQd  £iaC2lUI&£  chapter)  demonstrated  that 
structuring  moves  were  **.;ly  tenuogsly  reliably  coded  for 
parents  and  *ere  unreliably  coded  for  children.    Under  these 
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circu&stances,  usinj  structuring  moves  to  determine  the 
boundaries  of  teaching  cycles  seemed  unjust  If lable* 
Furthermore,  «  perusal  of  the  actual  data  and  some 
preliminary  efforts  to  parse  the  moves  Into  teaching  cycles 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  construct  of  teaching  cycles 
was  logically  related  to  the  game  analogy  that  Bellack  at 
al*  had  adopted  from  Wittgenstein*  The  game  analogy  focuses 
attention  on  uncovering  discourse  tiilftS  and  on  determining 
the  I2l£g  of  the  players*  prom  the  beginning,  the  game 
analogy  had  not  been  very  appealing  to  me  and  as  I  reviewed 
the  actual  typescripts  ani  the  teaching  cycles  that  could  be 
established  It  became  increasingly  clear  that,  while  this 
system  for  chunking  moves  Into  larger  sequences  was 
feasible,  it  did  not  do  justice  to  the  underlying  dynamics 
of  the  interactions*  Uslnq  teaching  cycles  Insured  that 
parents  would  oe  described  as  predominantly  enactlnq  the 
Initiatory  role  because  they  made  a  larger  proportions  of 
the  moves,  particularly  the  structuring  and  soliciting 
moves*  For  a  game  analogy  this  preponderant  behavior  could 
be  considered  i^icotl-ve  of .  player  roles „ajnd  the„xelatlve^ 
power  and  control  that  was  being  exerted  by  each  player*  In 
reality  however,  within  the  context  of  parent/child  dyadic 
Interactions,  structuring  and  soliciting  moves  did  not 
necessarily  initiate  shifts  in  the  focus  of  the  dialogues. 

My  Interest  In  tne  facilitation , of  cognitive  development^ 
durino    teaching  Interactions    turned    my    attention  to  the 
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Impact  of  the  content  that  was  belnq  discussed  by  the 
parent/child  dyads*  It  fcecame  clear  that  sequences  of  moves 
could  also  be  logically  separated  by  considering  the  shifts 
In  the  content  areas  that  are  belnq  discussed.  Frequently 
tne  shlfts'in  the  content  area  under  discussion  are  not 
Initiated  by  structurlno  or  soliciting  moves;  Instead  a 
reactlnq  or  a  respondlnq  move  could,  deliberately  or 
accidentally,  redirect  the  discussion  and  focus  It  on  a 
different  content  area*  Tor  example,  a  parent  might  be 
explaining  the  attributes'  of  an  object  and  ia~  doia4  SO_as*L^_ 
the  child  to  Identify  a  particular  attribute*  The  child 
might  net  respond  as  expected,  but  Instead  offer  Information 
about  the  object's  Owner, y  Its  location  In  space,  etc*  In 
fact  the  child  cl^ht  not  respond  to  the  question  at  all  and 
Instead  fright  comment  on  some  other  aspect  of  the  ongoing 
dyadic  interaction*  In  both  cases  tfie  parent  would 
generally,  at  least  temporarily,  engage  in  a  dialogue  about 
the  new  content  area  that  the  child  had  Introduced*  If 
teaching  cycles  are  considered  as  the  unit  of  analysis  such 
an  Interactional  pattern  would  be  credited  as  a  totally 
parent  Initiated  cycle*  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  content 
area  shift  concept  was  utilized  to  determine  the  sequential 
patterns  of  the  dyadic  i  teraction*  then  the  child's 
contribution,  although  coded  as  a  respondlno  or  a  reacting 
aovo,  woulJ  be  credited  as  Initiating  a  new  content  bound 
cyclo* 
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? reli.nl  nary  efforts  to  compare  the  actual  sequential 
patterns  determined  by  teaching  cycles  and!  by  a  content 
shift  app  roach  t  uslno  ttie  actual  data  that  had  been 
collectedt  indicated  that  many  of  the  boundrles  would  be  the 
same*  When  the  boundrles  dlfferedt  the  content  area  shifts 
procedure  proviced  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  the  roles 
of  the  players  in  determining  the  coqnitively  oriented 
aspects  of  the  dialogue;  the  teaching  cycles  approach 
provided  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  overt  efforts  to 
^conical . the  interactions,  particularly  yhJWL^reatS- 
interacting  with  their  .*evelop»entally  delayed  yoflnasters. 
two  examples  of  dialogue  ire  provide}  to  demonstrate  and 
contrast  each  of  the  approaches  for  determining  the 
sequential  patterns*  that  occurred  during  an  educationally 
oriented  activity. 

i 

Isacfcing  Cj£cl2  a         Content  Shift  £1  *2iUDS 
M:     you  Know  wrtst  this  Icoks  M/S3L/SYM/DEr/-/-/£)3 
liKe  to  me? 

C:     What?  C/SOL/SYM/CEF/-/-/01 

M:    An  airport  with  air  rovm  M/RES/SlfM/Df:F/-/-/lC 
control*  air  traffic  control  building. 

C:     Right.  C/REA/SYM/-/STA/P0S/G1 
leactiQg  £y£i£  U         CEQiSQt  Shifct  #2 

C:     Why  don*t  you  put  FOftnthinq  C/STR/D03/DEM/ACP/PRF/11 
in  hero,  and  liKe*  11  Ke  this  one. 

M:     Ihat*s  very  good.  .M/SEA/DDGZ-ZACP/POS/OU 
laactiaa  Zzziz  lit 
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Ct    Nay  naw  yau  qet  In  there  C/S0L/DDG/-/ACP/PRF/10 
and  put  something  different. 

Mi     Alriqht.  M/RES/D0G/-/ACP/CPL/01 

C*.    Ck3y.  r/:»<fft/033/-/RCP/P05/01 

H :     let's  sae,  if  yoa  put  two'  M/REA/OAG/FAC/ACP/DEM/IS 

together  of  these  triangles  we 
qet  a  square. 

C:     Yup.  C/REA/OAG/-/STA/POS/01 
M:    Elue  and  white,  M/REA/OAG/FAC/-/-/03 

Mi  Right?  "  vsot-Tmcr-/sTA/Pcri7(nr" 

i 

C:     Yup.  C/RES/OA3/-/STA/P0S/01 

Easels 

F:  What's  that,  clay?  F/S0L/3AG/DED/STA/PON/0** 
Z:     Ytah.  C/RES/0ft3/-/-/SrA/P0S/01 

luacaiiaa  Zizls.  tl       Csaient  Sbtft  U 

f:     Well,  what  do  you  wanna  F/SOl/REP/DEF/PRC/DIR/06 
make? 

Content  shi£t  n 

* 

:i'   Uh.  (pausej  Sot  these  all  C/REA/SDR/-/MAT/TAC/05 
at  school. 

IsacaiQg  QiSU  U 

Fi     Well,  why  don't  you  play  F/S0L/-/-/MAT/PRF/08 
with  those? 

CCUU&t  Sbitt  Alt 
C:     Iheie's  a  lot.  C/REA/tJOS/FkC/Kir/-/0it 
F:    I  Know  there's  a  lot.  F/REA/NDS/-/STA-R/POS/06 
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Since  determining  teaching  cycles  wis  largely  determent 
on  the  coding  of  structuring  moves,  (which  had  not  been 
founa  to  be  adequately  reliable),  and  because  they  did  not 
adequately  reflect  the  coqnltlvely  oriented  aspects  of  the 
dialogues,  the  plan  to  analyze  the  data  In  terms  of  teaching 
cycles  was  abandoned.  Instead  a  new  procedure  -  tor 
determining  sequential  patterns  In  the  Interactions  was 
developed  and  the  sequential  patterns  Isolated  by  this 
procedure  were  labeled  eiacatiaOftl  IcaasactlaOS'  A  computer 
program  based  on  a  rule  system  for  analyzing  content  shifts 
was  developed  so  that  sequential  patterns  could  b* 
determined  through  the  use  of  the  computer  program** 

Eellack  et  al.  had  csec  two  types  of  teaching  cycles  for 
their  anal/sis.  In  order  to  determine  the  "possible 
patterns  for  pecaaogical  moves  and  how  they  are  distributed 
In  the  data1*  (p.193),  they  first  considered  teaching  cycles 
In  .terms  of  their  formal  order.  They  stated  that  "formally 
ordered  teaching  cycles. . .  represent  a  logical 
reconstruction  cf  the  discourse  rather  than  a  recapitulation 
of  the    precise  order    In  which    the  pedagogical    moves  were 

m 

made*1  (bellack  £*t  al.,  1966,  P*l97).  In  some  Instances 
responses  and  reactions  did  not  Immediately  follow 
solicitations  or  structurings,      but  did  refer  back    to  them 


>  I  an  deeply  IndcbteJ  to  Jfick  Davis,  Coordinator  of 
technical  support,  of  the  Center  for  Social  Inquiry,  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  at  Storrs  for  developing  the 
computer  program  that  made  this  analysis  possible. 
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after  another  complete  cycle  had  Intervened*  In  order  to 
maintain  the  lnte^rl ty  of  the  first  temporally  aborted 
cycle,  the  Initiatory  moves  and  the  subsequent,  thou ah  not 
directly  suceedlng  reactive  moves  were  considered  as  one 
cycle,      and    the    intervening  cycle    was    considered    as  a 

separate    cycle*     Strict    adherence  to    temporal  order  was 

^  a- 
relinquished  In  order    to  Preserve  the  logical    structure  of 

the  verbal  Interchange**       The  rate,    source,    and    types  of 

patterns  of  these  formally  ordered  teaching  cycles  were  then 

analyzed* 

t  The  second  approach  that  Bel lack  and  his  associates 
utilized  was  based  on  the  temporal  order  of  the  teaching 
cycles*  This  ^ was* dono  so  that  a  Markov  chain  procedure 
could  be  used  to  determine  the  probabilities  that  certain 
types  of  teaching  cycles  might  Influence  the  type  of 
teaching  cycles  that  Immediately  followed  them*  "Temporally 
ordered  teaching  cycles*1  (p*'20Q,  like  the  formally  ordered 
teaching  cycles,  needed  some  wdlfiylng  so  that  certain 
embedded  minor  cycles  coulS  be  Included  within  the  larger 
cyclical  patterns*  Bellack  et  al*  referred  to  these 
Instances  as  "augmented  cycles**  (p*205)*  The  three  alnor 
cycles  that  kere  Incorporated  within  the  augmented 
temporally  ordered  teacnlng  cycles  weret  (1)  cycles  which 
solicited  a  repetition,  ( 2 )  cycles  which  directed  a 
performance*  and  (3)  cycles  whose  function  V1S  to  clarify  or 
expand  the    larger  cycle*     These  temporally    ordered  cycles 
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were  then  sequentially  analyzed  through  the  use  of  a  tfarkov 
matrix  for  sacn  of  three  dimensions:  (1)  who  Initiated  the 
cycles*  (2)  "the  type  of  loqical  meaning  of  the  soliciting 
move  within  the  cycle11  (p*21i>,  and  (3)  the  type  of  cycle 
pattern*  out  of  the  21  possible  teaching  cycles  that  could 
occur* 

Problems  with  minor  cycles  that  should  logically  be 
included  within  the  larger  cyclical  patterns  were  also 
encountered  In  the  data  ^collected  for  this^  study*  and 
therefore**  two  of  the  augmentation  rules  developed  by 
B&llack  et  al*  were  Included  in  the  computer  program  that 
parsed  the  educational  transactions*  Embedded  minor  cycles 
were  be  incorporated  into  the  larger  content  bound  cycles  If 
they:  )  functioned  to  elicit  a  repetition  or  (2) 
functioned  to  direct  a  performance*  This  second  rule  was 
further  modified  in  order  to  stake  it  possible  to  include* 
along  with  a  "airectinq  a  perf ormance*  move,  any  "nonverbal 
demonstrations**,  "evalutions*,  or  relevant  "extra-logical 
process11  moves  that  immediately  followed  the  directing' of 
the  performance  i&ove*  ?or  example,  a  parent  mi3ht  first 
explain  the  goals  Or  method  for  performing  a  task,  then  ask 
the  child  to  perform  tht*  task,  and  then  either  ask  the  child 
to  agree  to  ferform,  or  reprimand  the  child  for  not 
performing  the  task*  The  latter  two  parent  moves  and  the 
child's  responding  movrs  vould  b$  coded  as  not  navinq 
substantive    eeaninc,      and    therefore,       would    appear  to 
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represent  a  nsw  cycle.  Since  the  parental  request  to 
per £ or n #  the  child's  agreement,  or  refusal,  to  perfore, 
and/or  the  parents*  ratine  of  the  child's  behavior  are  all 
moves  eabedded  In  the  context  of  dlr^ctlng^*  a  performance, 
they  are  treated  as  an  embedded  alnor  cycle  i.iat  augaents  a 
larQer  cycle. 

Special  Instances  which  required  that  the  auqaentation 
rules  be  applied  to  educational  transactions  rule  were 
relatively  rare  In  the  data  collected  for  this  study*  this 

* 

finding  Is  In  keeping  with  the  report  by  Bella cK  «t  al.  that 
augmented  teaching  cycles  occurred  Infrequently  In  their 
data.  It  appears  that  in  the  future  these  special  Instances 
of  eabeddei  alnor  '  cycles  could  be  taken  Into  account  by 
Introducing  certain  Modifications  In  the  procedures  for 
coding  at  the  sove  level,    and    that  the  rules  for  augaented 

* 

or  eabedded  cycles  coolt  then  be  o omitted* 

?elow  are  two  brief  examples  of  the  use  of  the  special 
rules  for  incorporating  certain  alnor  cycles  within  larger 
cyclical  patterns. 


£i4flBlc  l:  a  steli.  KitH  aa  eeUdd&d  aaUua  lac  & 

ISCfiUtiSQ  £X£l£* 

F :    Uell?    Now  what . . . ?    Co  F/SOL/OlG/FAC/nCP/PON/O* 
you  notice  soe.ethinu  Jlfferent? 


C:  unat? 

F:    Una.  what's  different 

about  the  blocks  yoc  uJded? 


.C/SOL/-/-/STA/A3N/01 
F/SOl/Dft5/t*AC/-/-/0d 
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C:    lonas,  lonQ.    Lonq,  long*  C/RES/0ftG/D£F/-/-/02 
lono.  (chiltf  is  pointing  to  blocks) 

£xamj;2e       ft  di£££USS  2  ££££Q£S20££  CZSU  SUJl  iO 

fisbfiddsi  astuaa  tax  auii  tecfiixiua  aattfiaeat  tc  e&iUls  cxcis* 

M:    Now,  let's  put  this  in  °  M/STR/CDP/-/PRC/FAC/17 

one,  and  w&'ll  try  and  find  M/SOL-T/-/-/PRC/PON/01 
others  that  match  it.  Okay? 

C:    ftlright.  C/RES/-/-/PRC/POS/01 

After  the  educational  transactions  (EX)  had  been 
established,  they  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  relative 
proportions  of  transactions  in  terns  of:  (1)  who  initiated44 
the  EI,  (2)  how  many  moves  were  included  In  the  EX,  and  (3) 
what  was  the  predominant  type  of  content  that  was  referred 
to  in  the  cr*  (for  a  complete  description  of  ho*i  the 
content  orientation4 and  duration  of  educational  transactions 
was  determined    see  section    on  Educational    liaos&ctijjfis  in 

ttaiU&as  aai  Etacedlinea*  -chapter  a.) 

Children  in  the  preschool  age  group  observed  for  this 
study  tena  to  produce  relatively  sparce  verbal  utterances* 
3ellacR  et  al*  (1966)  ccied  the  number  of  typescriPted  lines 
per  :nove  and  used  this  unsure  for  making  certain 
quantitative  comparisons*  Since  almost  all  of  the 
children's  »oves  w*re  Mone  liners**  _this  for©  of  ieasurinQ 
the  Quantity  of  language  would  have  been  misleading,  and 
mboe  it  impossible  to  ccrapare    the  complexity  or  quantity  of 
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language  which  the  children  produced*  Therefore  I  chose  to 
count  the  actual  number  of  words  spoken  end  to ,  aaKe 
quantitative  comparisons  fcased  on  the  averaqe  number  of 
words  Per  move  (MLM) ,  a  construct  wnich  is  basically 
malleus  to  the  mean  nu&ber  of  words  per  utterance  (MLU)* 
The  y.lli  is  a  measure  qenerally  considered  to  be  useful  for 
estimating  children1*  lcnguaqe  development  (Brown,  1973; 
£azden,  1972)*  (The  role  system  we  utilized  for  counting 
words  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  used  by  Gleason  and 
Ueintraob  (note  2)  and  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B* ) 
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APPENDIX  3 

SYSTEM  FOR  THE  ftNALVSTS  DF  PARENT/CHILD  INTERACTIONS 

SsIecUas  fa  ttftttantiatt  Qtsamttflti 

An  observation  system  that  would  be  appropriate  for  use 
in  this  study  had  to  focus  on  the  cognitive  dimensions  of 
teacher/learner  behaviors*  The  selection  of  the  system  was 
guided  by  specific  criteria  and  was  the  final  result  of  a 
previously  undertaken  comprehensive  survey  of  available 
ooservation  systems* ( Kahn,1976  )*  Taking  the  admonitions  of 
critics  of  previously  conducted  observation  studies  to  heart 
(DunKin  £  Biddle,  197U;  Hosonshine  S  Furst,  1973),  it  was 
decided  to  utilize  an  instrument  whose  reliability  and 
valic*  y  had  been  established*  To  minimise  the  difficulties 
f reguently  encountered  in  observational  studies  the 
instrument  selected  had  to  be  suitable  for  coding  all  the 
observed  verbal  behaviors  in  mutually  exclusive  categories 
that  required  only  limited  inferences  by  the  coders  (DunKin 
£  Biddle,  1974;  Herbert  6  ^ttridge,  1975;  Medley  &  Mitzel, 
1963)*  In  addition  the:  coded  data  had  to  be  recorded  in  a 
for*  that  would^  to^r^te — for — ttw — interactive  ind 
sequential  analyses  that  were  planned*  In  order  to 
facilitate  future  replications  and  longitudinal  comparisons 
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the  instrument  had  to  be  suitable  ^br  use  with  various  aqe 
Qroups  and  in  a  variety  of  educational  situations*  The 
relationships  tnat  were  to  be  explored  were  complex  and  the 
observations  that  were  going  to  be  male  had  net  previously 
been  made  in  a  similar  manner*  Since  there  was  no  body  af 
research  from  which  tc  extract  the  salient  observable 
behaviors  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  fairly  comprehensive 
system  that  could  subsequently  be  simplified  for  practical 
applications  <Hyman#  197U;  Karnes  6  Teska,  1975)*  With 
these  criteria  in  mind  the  CalUJ&fcifl  (BellacK* 
Kliebard*  Hyman,  and  Smith,  1966)  was  selected* 

The  Columbia  iBSitumgnt  was  developed  to  code  the  verbal 
behaviors  of  teachers  ana  pupils  in  secondary  schools  wnile 
they  were  pursuing  a  specific  subject  area*  It  has  been 
replicated  in  various  countries*  with  different  aqe  qroups 
who  were  studying  a  variety  of  sub jects  under  varying 
educational  circumstances  <  LunMren*  1972 ;  Powell  *  1971; 
Neujahr*  1976;  DellacK*  note  1)*  The  reported  reliability 
of  the  instrument  is  hiqh  and  process-product  relationships 
have  been  successfully  investigated*  Using  the  data 
collected  by  Eellack  ?nd  his  associates,  Furst  < 1967) 
demonstrated  that  certain  oi  the  observed  teacher  behaviors 
were  related  to  the  pupil  achievement  measures*  In  addition 
Meu  ja**r  —4  l»7S4 — found — tiw^-t-he — hPhav  lor  s^he-jabservjgtL__iiL 
different  classrooms  wore  related  to  the  subject  (natter*  and 
to  ti".<j  structure  ^nd  ccmIs  o£  th»»  lessons  he  had  observed.. 
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Aq  Qver.vi.ew  21  IDS  StiiUS^ia  iQstruwgnt 

Ihe  conceptualisation  of  Bellack's  observation  system  was 
heavily  influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  language  espoused  by 
Wittgenstein  (1958)  in  his  later  writings.  Wittgenstein 
developed  a  Hqa©eM  aetapf.or  because  the  "lanquace  game1*,  »s 
he  viewed  it»  had  in  cotaaon  with  all  gaaes  the  fact  that  its 
form  and  structure  was  dependent  upon  the  context  in  which 
it  was  occurring  and  on  the  function  it  was  to  serve.  He 
viewed  language  games  as  consisting  of  the  words  and 
accompanying  actions  that  are  a  part  of  a  particular 
communicative  effort'  (Kalcola,  1967  ).  Wittgenstein  (1958  ) 
had  stated  that  the  ceaning  of  sentences  could  only  be 
comprehended  by  describing  their  "use".  For  Wittgenstein  it 
was  only  in  context  that  meaning  could  be  derived.1 

In  Keepinq  with  these  philosophical  ideas,  EellacK  et  al. 
(1966)  conceptualized  the  linguistic  discourse  occurring  in 
classrooms  as  a  particular  type  of  language  game.  He  and 
his  associates  developed  their  observation  system,  XtLS 
Columbia  Instrument,  to  classify  the  observed  discourse  so 
that  the  rules  and  player  roles  for  the  classroom  language 
gatr.;?  can  bo  specified. 


>  This  saiue  perspective  has  been  pupported  by  the  research 
of  tois  eloora  (1970)  anc  is  presently  acKnowledged  by  most 
researchers  who  are  investigating  early  language  acquisition 
(Brown*  1973  ). 
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For  XfeS  £2iy§bl3  lQ§t£UI£Ei*  the  "pedagogical  move*  is 
the  basic  unit  of  analysis*  Each  pedagogical  move  consists 
of  one  or  more  utterances  by  a  speaker,  categorized  in  terms 
of  its  linquis tic  f or  &  *  The  linguistic  form  of  ^  each 
"pedagogical  nove*  is  classified  as  being  either 
***  *  .structuring,  soliciting,  responding,  or  reactino**  The 
subject  natter  or  content  of  each  move  is  further  classified 
in  terms  of  its :  { 1 )  "substantive  meaning*  { i#e# ,  the 
subject  matter  or  substantive  content  that  is  being  referred 
to),  ( 2 )  "substanti  ve-logical  meaning1*  ( i*e,  the 
communicative  function  cf  any  move  that  explicitly  refers  to 
substantive  content,  (3 )  ** Instructional  aeanlng**  { l*e*# 
references  to  nonsuostantlve  content  such  as  the  management, 
assignments,  or  procedures  of  the  class  or  its  individual 
members),  and  (4)  "instructional-logical  meaning"  (i*e*,  the 
communicative  function  ot  any  move  that  explicitly  refer  to 
instructional  content  )* 

Sellack  et  al.  (1966)  also  investigated  sequences  of 
pedagogical  moves*  They  identified  21  different  sequential 
patterns,  which  tney  labelled  "teaching  cycles**.  These 
cycles  were  then  analyzed  to  determine  t  (1)  the  rate  of 
cycles  (i*e*,  the  nuaber  of  cycles  per  minute),  ,(2)  the 
initiator  of  the  cycles,  and  (3)  the  types;  of  cycles,  (i*e., 


i  Arno  HellacI;,  Hcroort  M  Kliebard,  Honald  T#  Hyman,  and 
Fran*  L.  Saitfi,  Jr*  £fce  L^Qaa^SS  2f  £!J2  Classroom  (New 
Yoik:  Teachers  College*  Iress,  1966  )  pp.  15,16, 22# 
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the  sequential  Pattern  of  moves  within  and  between  cycles)* 

In  order  to  clarify  the  facets  and  the  individual 
cateqories  that  Beilack  et  al»  (1966)  developed*  their 
summary  of  The  Columbia  Instrument  is  provided  in  Appendix  A 
together  with  the  descriptions  of  and  rationales  f*>r  the 
modifications  of  Xfcs  Ealasfeii  Ia£l£m§fiS  that  *ere 
introduced  for  this  study* 

The  ColunjbU  Instrument  (Eellack  et  al**  1966)  had  not 
been  used  with  preschoolers  nor  had  it  been  used  to  observe 
dyadic  Interactions  outside  of  classroom  settings*  therefore 
certain  modifications  seeaed  appropriate.  So»e 
modifications  had  already  been  made  by  Neujahr  (1976)  for 
his  observations  of  6th  graders  in  classrooms  where 
individcalUed  instruction  was  occurring.  The  final  version 
of  the  observation  system  that  was  utilized  for  this  study* 
includes  soae  of  the  changes  that  had  been  mad*  by  Neujanr* 
and  some  categories  that  I  developed  for  this  study.  (The 
modifications  of  each  facet  of  2h§  Eolyabia  InjilumeDt  and 
the  rationales  for  these  chanqes  are  provided  in  appendix 
A).  A  description  of  the  actual  observation  system  us*d  for 
codinq  parent/child  irste:actions  and  a  summary  of  that 
systom  is  presented  belcw. 

The.  Modified  System  cf  Analysis 
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Eelow  Is  a  complete  description  of  the  operational 
definitions  used  to  code  the  data  from  parent/child 
interactions.  Specific  examples  from  the  data  are  provided 
as  a  means  of  clarification.  •  The  majority  of  these 
definitions  are  taken  verbatim  from  the  oriqinal  Colygfeia. 
Instrumeat.  Uhere  modifications  introduced  by  Neujahr  were 
incorporated  triey  are  quoted  directly  from  his  work.  The 
remaining  additions  and  modifications,  which  are  discussed 
in  Appendix  A,  are  my  own.  The  codinq  procedures  used  and 
the  results  of  our  reliability  study  are  reported  in  the 
Methods  and  Procedyr.es  chapter  (chapter  four)  and  in  the 
aasuLta  chapter  (chapter  five).  Coding  instructions  can  be 
found  in  appendix  C. 

Each  Hove  was  coded  for  each  of  tfte  following  facets: 

* 

1*    Emitter  of  the  move 

2.    linguistic  form  cf  pedagogical  move 

3*    Substantive  meaning 

l*.     Substantive-loaical  meaning 

5*    Instructional  meaning 

6*    Instructional-logical  meaning 

7.    Sumber  of  words  in  move 

The  emitter  of  the  v**roal  expressions  to  pe  coded  was 
indicated    on    the    tyffscript    of    the    infraction.  The 
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accuracy  of  the  transcribers  decision  had  been  verified  when 
the  typescript  were  reviewed  (see  coding  procedures ). 
Emitters  were  either  Mothers.*  (M).  or  EU&£I§  (F>*  or 
Sdiidren  (C)»  Each  typescript  of  an  interaction  was  coded 
numerically  to  indicate  the  family  identification  nuo&er. 
the  parent's  sex.  and  the  child's  sex.  Later  for  analysis 
purposes  interactions  with  boys  were  separated  from 
interactions  with  qirls  and  f roa  interactions  with 
developmentally  delayed  boys. 

Linguistic  tQTn§  el  E£3§9SS±*aI 

"Pedagogical  moves*  the  basic  units  of  class room 
discourse*  describe  the  verbal  activities  of  teachers  ana 
pupils.. .[during  dyadic  interactions]-  There  are  four  basic 
types  of  moves  which  characterize  t  he  verbal  interplay 
of  * » .[  parents  and  their  children  ]:  structuring  and 
soliciting*  which  are  initiatory  moves;  and  responding  and 
reacting,  which  are  reflexive  moves**** 

The  presentation  mode  of  a  move  may  be  verbal  or 
nonverbal.  In  order  to  provide  an  accurate  description  of 
the  reciprocal  interactions  that  occurred  when  parents  teach 


j  unlorlinl Qfj  indie?****  thf>  coding  terminology  used  in 

actually  coding*  letters  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  coding 
abbreviations. 

*  BellacK.  et  alw  Thg  UQ223a§  2l  th£  Sla£USS!E#  PP* 
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their  children  I  used  two  subscripts  to  Indicate  when  a  nove 
was  nonverbal  or  noncomprehensHble* 

(1)  "Structuring  (SIR)*  Structuring  moves  serve  the 
function  of  settlnq  the  context  for  subsequent  behavior  by 
(1)  r 'inching  or  halting-excluding  Interactions***  *veen 
parents  and  children  *  ani  (2)  indicating  the  nature  the 
Interaction  In  terms  of  the  dimensions  of  time*  agent, 
activity*  topic  and  cognitive  process,  regulations*  reasons, 
and  instructional  aids*  A  structuring  W>ve  may  set  the 
context  for  the  entire* * *qame  or  a  part  of  the  game* 

"Since  structuring  moves  set  the  context  for  subsequent 
behavior  or  performance,  they  are  pivotal  points 
ln...[  dyadic  3  discourse.  TheY  convey  an  lrapllcit  directive 
by  launching. . .discussion  in  specified  directions  and  by 
focuEinq  or.  topics,  subjects  or  problems  to  be  discussed,  or 
procedures  to  be  followed. 

"Structuring  'moves  c5o  not  elicit  a  response,  are  not  in 
themselves  direct  responses.  and  are  not  called  out  by 
anything  in  the  lcnediate. . .  [dyadic  interactions  3  except 
the  speaker's  concept  of  what  should  be  said  or  tauqht.w» 

Uaaules  £r.2£  dKaflic  iatetactiens.  Caiiaa 


1   iDid..   pp. 16, 17. 
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C:     I  think  we  oughta  play  with    C/STR/ WPflC/OPN/09 
the  next  game. 


2 
F: 


F: 


It's  time  for-  we  hafta  do 
a  different  qame  now. 
Ruthie  wants  ae  to  show  you 
how  to  play  a  special  game* 


O.K.,  now  Daddy' 11  do  it* 
You  teach  Daddy* 


M/STR/-/-/PRC/FAC/22 


F/STR/-V-/PRC/PRF/09 


When  you  roll  the  dice  F/STR/NUH/-/PRC/XPL/57 

whatever  number  dots  cose  up 

that's  how  many  red  checKers 

you  take  off*    And  then  when 

I'll  roll  the  dice  and  however 

many  dots  come  up,  that's  the 

number  of  black  checKers  I'll 

take  off.'  And  we'll  see  who 

can  get  all  of  the  checkers 

off  first. 


(2)  "SeiiClUns  (SOL).  Moves  in  this  category  are 
intended  to  elicit  (a)  an  active  verbal  response  on  the  part 
of  the  oersons  addressee;  (b)  a  cognitive  response,  dq.t 
encouraging  persons  addressed  to  attend  to  something;  or  (c) 
a  physical  response. 


"Soliciting  moves  are  clearly  directive  in  intent  and 
function....  Although  these  moves  may  take  all  grammatical 
f  orm?--declarative,  interrogative,  and  imperative—the 
interogative  occurs  most  frequently.       In  coding  soliciting 


paves,  tne  various  catecories  of  analysis  are  coded  in  terms 
of    the    response    expected    rather    tnan    the  solicitation 
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<^> 

itself. "» 

£xa regies  £r££  lQi££2.£Si2HS •  Col^ng 

E*.  1 

C:    You  want  to  make  a  house  H/S01/0AZ/-/PRC/P0N/12 
with  these  blocks*  a  biQ 
house? 

2 

F:     You  tell  »e  what  the  F/SOL/LSG/OE0/-/-/07 
letters  were. 

£*'  1 

C:     What,  wtiat  is  this,  what  is  C/SOL/OAM/DEO/.-/-/08 
this  called?  • 

£&•  it 

M:    Oon't  fool  now.    I  want  you  M/S0L/-/-/ACX/PRF/13 
to  really  think  about  this. 
Okay? 

(2,1)  lag  agestiass.  (SOL-T)i  Under  the  rules  for 
coding  established  by  Eellack  et  al.  (1966)  tag  questions 
would  have  been  considered  a  solicitations  if  the  speaker 
paused  and  seetced  to  expect  a  response.  If  ths  speaker 
answered  their  own  taq  question?  or  did  not  pause  it  would 
have  been  coded  as  a*  reaction  (REA)  to  a  lack  of 
responsiveness.  For  our  stuiy  we  wanted  to*  differentiate 
tag  questions  fron  the  remaining  solicitations  and  therefore 
we  coded  taq  questions  as  solicitations  but  subscripted  then 
with  .  a  X.  rih&n  a  taq  questions  <*as  included  in,  or 
immediately  followed  a  solicitation  the  taQ  question  was  not 


«  ioid.,p.  is. 
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coded  separately  nor  considered  a  true  taq  question  (see 
last  example  above  and  example  4  below)* 


Slt3SCl£5  ttat  dyadic.  iaiSUsUaaS  •       CS^lDS  . 
Si.  1 

Hi    This  is  the  best  way  to  do  M/STR/DDr/XPl/«CP/DEM/23 
It.    Let  me  show  you.    You  M/SOI-T/D0T/-/ACP/PON/01 
take,  you  start  out  with  a 
lot  at  the  bottom,  Cuay? 


Ft  '  Just  a  little  different, 
isn't  it. 


Ct    Now  that  looks  pretty, 
doesn't  It? 


F/REA/COR/FAC/-/-/0* 
F/SOL-T/C0R/VS7A/PCN/03 


C/REA/»/*/ACP/OpN/0tt 
C/SOL-T/-/-/ACP/P0N/03 


£5-  « 

Ft    Pot  an  »N»  over  hare.  OKay?  F/SOL/LS3/-/ACP/PSF/06 


( 3 )  MRcs22Q.iiD£j  (RES ).  Responding  move*  bear  a 
reciprocal  relationship  to  soliciting  moves  and  occcur  only 
in  relation  to  then.  Their  pedagoggical  function  is  to 
fulfill  tho  expectation  of  soliciting  noves  and  Is  therefore 
reflexive  in  nature.  Since  solicitations  and  responses  are 
defined  In  relationship  to  each  other,  thrre  can  be  no 
solicitation  that  is  not  intended  to  elicit  a  response,  and 
no  .response  that  has  not  been  directly  elicited  by  a 
solicitation A  solicitation  may  however  be  ignored,  or 
the  person  who  as  solicltated  may  chose  to  aaKe  a  move 
that,    tecajse    it  Is  net    relevant  to  the    solicitation  nsr 
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directly  responsive  tp/it.  Is  not  coded  as  a  response  (RES). 
Occasslonally  responsc-s  do  not  imaediately  follow 
solicitations,  but  when  encountered  are  clearly  related  \j6  a 
solicitation  that  occjrred  previously.  The  eove  Is  still 
consl^er^d  a  response  even  though  one  or  aore  Intervening 
Moves  nay  have  occurred. 


Sxa.jap.les  fro 5  dyadic  lnter£c.ti2n.s. 


F:    Want  to  try  to  mike  one  of  F/S01/SYM/-/ACP/DIR/09 
these  pictures?  \ 

C:    i'hlch  one?  C/S0L/SVM/-/MP.T/CIR/02 

F:    Uhlcft  one  do  you  like?    Do  F/S0L/SVM/0PN/MAI/P0N/10 
you  like  the  1  ephamc? 


Zt  Vsah. 
Ex.  2 

M:    Find  one  that's  yellow 
This  one's  yellow. 


M 

M 


"an  you  put  a  roof  on? 


Careful! 


C/RES/SYM/-/MAI/P0S/01 

M/SOl/OAC/DNV/ACP/ PRF/OS 
C/RSS/OAr/DED/ACP/CPL/OH 

M/SOl/ACH/FAt/ACP/DNV/fc< 

C/aES-NV/ACH/-ACP/DNV/00 

M/3EA/ACH/-/ACP/NSG/01 


ttt)  "Ei^Sliii^  (REA)»  These  moves  are  occasioned  by 
a  structuring,  soliciting,  responding,  or  a  prior  reacting 
aove,  but  are  not  diroctly  elicited  by  them.  Pedaqoglrally, 
these  ooves  serve  to  modify  (by  clarifying,  synthesizing,  or 


»  laid.,  p.  16. 
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expanding)  and/or  to  rate  positively  or  negatively  what  was 
saia  or  done  in  the  aiove{s)  that  occasioned  them*  Reacting 
aoves  differ  froit  responding  moves:  vnile  a  responding  move 
is  always    directly  elicited    by  a    solicitation*  E££ceding 

*#The  postscript  -P  is  a^ded  to  tha  codinq  of  reactions 
(i*e**RSA~F)  when  the  reaction  is  occasioned  by  a  physical 
action  rather  than  a  verbal  action *w* 

Ex*  1 

K:    Coops*  everything's  falling  M/REA-P/tf 0V/FAC/-/-/05 
down* 

F:    How  olj  is  that?  F/SOI/N0S/FAC/-/-/0U 

C:    One*  two*  three.  C/RES/NUM/DED/-/-/03 

F:     That's  riqht.  F/FtEA/NUM/-/STA/P0S/03 

C:     I  ussd  to  be  that  old*  but  C/8EA/N3S/FAC/-/-/11 
now  l*m  four. 

(5)    "Net;  stable  ((NOC).        Pedagogical  function  is 
uncertain  because  the  ts^e  is  inaudible**3 


«  iDii.,  ??.  13*19. 

**  Ibiti.,  P.  259.  -         /       ■  "   

'  Jaasec  1.  NeuDahr.  21$.  iQ£k!iiiy^liil£(i  Instruction  Sarue  {Mew 
Yorfci  ItACfiers  Colleyo  Press 7  1976"),  ~P.  12  . 
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Sussctlau  tat  aetiUasaical  &stit  tiaes* 

tiSQiltL&al  (N/)*  Sines  eodinq  did  not  routinely  involve 
the, u^e  of  vidoo  tapes  many  nonveroax  isioves  could  not  be 
recoonized.  In  order  to  ininiaize  coder  inferences,  only 
those  nonverbal  ajoves  that  were  clearly  reacted  to  by  the 
other  xextber  of  the  uyad  were  coded  as  nonveroal* 
Solicitations,  responses,  and  reactions  could  be  coded  as 
nonverbal;  however,  nonverbal  structuring  aoves  could  never 
be  inferred  fron  subsequent  reactions*  If  video  tapes  had 
bt&n  used  for  coding  then  actions  such  as  the  nonverbal 
pi  :ement  of  materials  in  order  to  begin  a  tas**  or  to  end 
it,  could  have  been  considered  as  nonverbal  forms  of  a 
structuring  sove*  *  The  following  two  dialogues  provide 
examples  of  nonverbal  moves* 

Ex*  x 

yi;    Ofcay*  and  then  you  show  me 
t^e  pictures  as  you  read. 

C:    Sow  wrtat  is  this? 

Z:    yhat  3o  you  Jo  with  the 
paint? 

Hi    That#5  a  pdint  trush. 
C: 

Ms    That's  a  horn. 
I 

fx    Ihere*  we  aolta  cive  it  a 
^oint • 


M/S0L/SYH/-/PRC/PRF/11 

C/SOL/SYM/DED/-/-/0** 
C/SOL/OAF/FAC/-/-/0  7 

M/HES/SYVDED/-/-/OU 

C/5OL-iJV'SVM/D£D/-/V00 

M/RES/SYM/DF.D/-/-/0** 

F/REA/DDI7-/ACP/  PAC/07 
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Fi    Put  the  point  over  tnere.  F/SOL/D3r/-ACP/PRF/05 

C:  C/3ES-NV/DOT/-/ACP/CPL/00 

F :     That's  it.    Oitayi  F/REA/DOTZ-ACP/POS/Ou 


ii on cg£2 is I§       t  SCP  )*  Children       who  are 

developaentally  delayed  usually  have  seme  delay  in  their 
expressive  language  capabilities;  nevertheless,  they  often 
can  and  do  participate  in  dialogues*  In  order  to  capture 
the  quantity  of  their  participation  it  was  necessary  to 
include  a  subscript  (fCE)  whi-h  indicated  that  although 
neither  the  obv>rver/coder  nor  the  other  luember  of  the  dyad* 
as  *  ierred  from  their  reaction*  had  understood  what  the 
child  had  said*  the  chila  had  indeed  attempted  to  Interact 
verbally*  The  followinq  three  dialogues  provided  examples 
of  nonccrcp  ,ehensibla  r;ovcs  by  the  children* 

Hi     Ut's  try  to  match  *oa*  M/STR/COR/-/PRC/FAC/06 

C:    fcu,  I  haf*  C/REA-^CP/*/-/-/-/00 

M;     LdoK.     loor..  lock,  he's  sad.  M/SOL/SOa/FfcCMCT/PRF/OS 

X:     Oh  wfi3t  is  it?  Looks  UKe...     M/SOL/SYM/DFD/-/ -/Ob 

Ct     Uhn,  'Jh-Jh-yahdle.  Ah,  C/SES-NCP/SyM/M:L/-/-/00 
ah  rahbu. 

M:     -hat  is  it?  . M/SOL/SY'VDFD/-/ -/03 
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F : 


F: 


There's  four  ciif ferent 
Kinds  o£  shapes*    Soue  are 
round  *    Some  are  square* 


Ahh  de  3hi 
TMs  is  what? 


?hat  round? 


Deeyaaah*    [Tone  of  voice 
and  fatner's  reaction 
indicated  that  child  *as 
trying  t  *  say  yen  ) 

That's  npt  round*  No* 
that's  square* 


F/REA/0AP/DEC/-/-13 
F/50W/OAP/-/SrA/?ON/01 


F/S  OL/DAP/D  ZC/S  r  A/  PON  /  0  5 
C/rlES/0RP/-/STft/?DS/OX 

F/REA/ORP/DEC/SrA/MAD/08 


Adults  as  well  as  «/ell  as  children  occasionally 
aispronnounce  words  or  carble  their  word  order  in  such  a  way 
tnat  their  move  cannot  te  comprenended  t>y  the  observe! /coder 
or  the  other  rnetrber  of  the  dyad*  Such  moves  were  also  coded 
NCP* 


The  subscript  for  a  noncomprehensible  move  aore 
accurately  reflected  th£  reciprocity  of  the  interactions 
between  development ally  oelayed  preschoolers  and  their 
parents  and  also  indicated  when  non-coinprehensible  moves 
were  toad a  by  adults*  Prosodic  features  and  parental 
r-s^cnses  were  used  to  cctermine  the  pedagogical  move  type* 
If  however*  o:*e  member  of  the  dyad  indicated  they  had 
understood  the  frfeVi°L'^  speaker's  move*  then  that  move  was 
n^t  co^ed  NCP* 

As  was  true  with  tne  non verba  1  subscript  *  only 
solicitations*     responses*      or  reactions  could    be  inferred 
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froii  audio  typescripts*  Structuring  moves  could  probably 
have  seen  coded  if  video  tioes  had  been  used  for  codirq* 

IDS  Q5l£32£iH       iJS^CiHii  * 

The  ccntent  and  communicate  e  functions  that  parents  and 
their  children  express  when  they  are  engaged  in  an 
educationally  oriented  situation  can  be  coded  in  terms  of 
*£ our  f jnc ti anally  different  types  of  meaninq*  *  * : 
substaa tiv£    wi  th  associated    subs  tan ti ve^loj leg 1    meanings ; 

and   iaatLuiUaail  with     assorted  iastLasiiaaalzlaaicil 

mpaninc)s#    Within  each  P^daqoqical  move  these  four  types  o£ 

medninq  ^re  identified  vtien  they  appear  in  the  discourse  and 

are  coded  #**;in  accordance  with  the  coding  Instructions 
described  in  Appendix  C#T 

Suds  tan tiyg  neani ca te3ories# 

"Substantive  meanings  are  coded  for  those  aioves  or 
SGCr-ents  of  moves  in  which  one  is  communicating  subject 
&3ttfcr  or  soliciting  another  to  communicate  certain  sunject 
matter*  Co-am  unica  tic  n*  'itout  the  subject  matter — for 
example/  whether  it  is  hare  or  easy/  whether  one  understands 
it  or  not /  and  assianments  associated  with  it  — are 
considered  to  icve    instructional  meaning  since  they    do  not 


*  itllack  et  al  ,  XHe  L<£L*y3;l£  2l  tft£  Ciassraoni,  pp#  20,21. 
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contribute    directly    to    tha*  [  child* s    or    parentis  1 

knowledge  of  thu  subject  nor  do  they  call  upon  t  he*  **[  child 
or  parent  3  to  use  or  ctir.onstrate  the  Knowledce  he  [or  she) 
has  an  the  subject*"* 

for  this  particular  study  the  substantive  content  being 
cosed  was  not.  conf Inei  to  a  particular  academic  area* 
Instead  the  substantive  content  was  considered  to  be  those 
areas  of  Knowledge  that  a  Piaqetian  model  of  eoqnititre 
development  indicates  preschool  children  must  itaster  before 
they  can  successfully  perform  concrete  operations,  The 
categories  that  were  exited  for  our  study  were  developed 
with  the  intent  of  reflecting  long  term  outcome  goals  which 
are  consistent  with*  a  presch  1  curriculum  that  relies  on  a 
Piaietian  noizl  of  development*  The  cateqorles  defined 
below  represent  extrapolations  from  the  work  of  Brown 
(  1973  ),  Edwards  (1973  ),  clavell  (1963)*  Kaiaii  (1971-197?), 
Ksmii  and  DsVrios  (19*/7)*  Kami!  and  3adin  (1968)*  Piaqet 
(1962-1952.  1955*  1962*  1970*  1977/1965)*  and  Yarrow  et  al* 
(1968/1973)* 

U  * )  £t£i£zt:LaUaaal  ilaQififii3£  <  SEK ).  General 
discussion  of  tne  nature  of  social  interactions  *  their 
meaning      and      their      tiPproPr  lateness*         Soclo-eiaot  ional 


*  Jur„t>s  J*  Neujc-hr#  XuS  Inst ract ion  j,ito 

(New  YorK:  Teatners  College  PressV  1576  )"P*~1^" 
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fcnowi^dtfe  is  derived  frcw  feedback  from  people*  It  includes 
references  to  motivation,  to  behavioral  controls  *  to 
acceptable  behavior,  and  to  culturally  determined  values  and 
practise:;* 

t 

U'i)  Interaction  2ia2  <sed),  Direct 

references  to  the  parent/cnild  relationship  or  interaction 
processes  they  riave  had,  are  havxnq,  or  will  enqaqe  in# 

£2ascl2s  Itaa  dsaiis:  inistaciians*  Caiios 

Hi     I'll,  I'll  help  you*  rt/  EA/SED/~/PRC/FAC/0£i 

Ex,  2 

C:     Please  help  Ho^my,  r/SOL/S£D/~/PRC/PRF/03 

(1^2}  lamaciiaii  HUti  Qtbsts  ( SEC> ,  Direct 
inferences  to  relationships  or  interactive  processes  with 
other  adults,  piers,  or  siblings, 

^xanj^ies  f ror-  dyadic  interactions,  Coding 
I 

T:     *aybe  I'll  get  you  a  Xit  F/REA/S£D/XPL/PRC/F*C/2<t 
liKe  this  so  you  can  rca^e 
sister  3  necitlacti,  and 
that  coaid  ba  your  present 
to  bar* 

k&  *  i. 

Did  you  Hay  with  these  !VSOL/SEO/-/MAT/ FP.C/07 

witn  Dadcy? 

Ex*  1 
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«3i* 

F:    Soy,  we  haven't  seen  Tony  F/REA/SE0/FAC/-/-/10 
for  £  lonq  title* 

(1.3)      Decatum  £Q£    UaUIl£££    (BHV)*      Reference  to 
acceptable  behavior  in  social  settings* 

M:     Cover  your  mouth,  please.  M/SOl/BH//~/ACP/PfrF/0H 

a*")   &cfcl£!t£EE£Ui  Hatuaiian  and  ELiie  la  tldstera 

( hCH  )*       References    to  initiative,      to    persistence*  to 

exploratory    efforts-*      cr    curiosity    which    includes  soae 

inplied    o  r    explicit ly  stated    standards*        References  to 

capacities  to  aaster,  pride  in  wastery,    or  to  the  inability 

to  master  are  also  coded  &CH*  - 

* 

£^3rt£les  £ro£  dyadic  iQt^cast  Csdina 

I  v 

M:     These  are  easy  to  pull  out  M/REA/ACH/FAC/ACP/OFN/U 
when  you*re  tiyinq  hard. 

Ex.  a  ' 

C:  I  never  cone  that.  C/RES/ACH/FRC/-/ -/On 

Ex .  3 

F :  You  hava  to  try  njrdsr.  F/RER/ACH/FAC/ACP/PF.F/OS 
£x .  <4 

C:  I  did  it!  C/RCA/ACH/FAC/l/ACP/l'OS/03 
Ex .  £ 

C:  I  can't  Mks  it  tuCft.  ..  C/REA/ACH/FAC/A:p/FAC/06 
{ 2 )      Physics l    dnowle^ge      ( PHK ).        references  to 
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physical  phenomena,  to  t««  physical  attributes  of  objects  or 
people,  to  actions  involving  objects  or  people,  or  the  state 
or  condition  of  objects  cr  people* 

(2.1)  Object  Attributes  (OAG)*  Direct  reference  to 
an  object(s)  anrt/or  the  properties  or  characteristics  of  an 
ooject(s)*    Code  OAG  if  Kore  than  one  attribute  is  cited* 

ikSaSEix  ^Sd^c  iiifetaciiQQ  £alios 

Mi     You  got  to  put  those  M/REft/0AG/DEK/Arp/XPL/2« 
circles,  these  little  pegs 
that  yoj  see  underneath* 

They  have  little  feet  like  * 
that  fits  down  ir  the  holes 

(2*11)  Calai  (JAC)*  Reference  to  the  color  of 
ooject(s)  is  the  main  focus  of  the  move. 


M:    What  color?    what  color?  M/SOL/3AC/DEC/-/-/02 

C:     Reh.  C/RES/OftJ/DEC/-/-/01 

Sed?  .1/SOL/OAC/-/ST»1-R/PON/01 

CI  Mahmee.  Reh.  C/FtES/0ftC/-/STA-R/?CS/32 
Ex.  : 

C:     Red.    7!»a  *s  my  favorite  iC/REA/ORC/XPL/-/-/06 
color 

(2.12)      Size    UAZ).  Reference  to    the    size  of 
ooject(s)  is  ttu-  main  focus  oi  the  rnova. 
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f r 2n.  dyadic  interact  ^on  £2^i-Q3 

V:  want  all  the  bi.*  ones.  M/STfj/O*Z/FAC/-/-/06 

M:  It's  too  little.  M/ftE&/OfcZ/Ff,C/-/-/i)i* 
Sit.  3 

C:     Is  it  as  biq  as  the  Empire  C/SOL/OA2/OFN/-/-/09 
Stats  Building? 


(2.13)  Name  or  label  (OAN).  Use  of  object{s)  name 
or  request  for  otject{s)  ne»e«  when  naainq  the  object  is  the 
main  focus  of  the  move.  ^ 


S^aOElES  £E22  Sic-liS  ±L'i^L'l?t  iQns .  £QdiQ9 
£*•  1 

?t     because  that's  a,  that's  F/FtES/OAN/DED/-/-,'U 
called  a  one-way  ruirror. 

£x.  2 

C:     What,  wnat  is  this,  what  is  C7S0l/OftN/-/MftT/DED/0tt 
this  called? 

F:     That's  a   jigsaw  t-uzzle.  F/RES/04N/-/MAT/DED/05 

(2.1«)      rtiaee  (::\F).        Reference  to    the  shape  of 
ocject(s)  is  the  main  focus  of  the  move. 

Ex.  I 

# 

C:     This  one?  C/SOl/3A?/-/HftT/PDN/02 

X:     Yep,  cee  tney're,  they're  -M/aES/OAP/F«V'«T/PC3/09 
the  s-jme  shape  —  ♦  *o 
rectangles 
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F:     That's  a  corner.  F/REA/ORP/DED/-/-/0« 

(2.15)      HgisDJ.    (CAH ).       Reference    to    hsiqht  of 

t 

object(s)  is  the  main  focus  of  the  move* 

f roj)  dyadic  in ^grgctj^gn  £52tD9 

M:     They»re  all  the  same  heiqht  M/REA/0RH/FAC/-/-/06 

Ft     Yeah,  but  it's  not  the  same  F/3EA/OAH/FAC/ACP/^AL/08 
heiaht* 

(2*15)    Wfiiatll    (0/W)*      Reference  to  the    weight  of 
ocject(s)  is  the  main  fccus  of  the  rcovw* 

(2.17)    IdcXiice    (JfiV).      Reference  to  the  voluae^f 
otnect(s)  is  trie  main  fccus  of  the  move. 

(2.13)    l£Jt£uiK  (OAT).  Reference  to  the  texture  of 
od  jecc(  s  )• 

C:    Xnat  soft?  tref«;rrinc>  to  C/SOl/0Ar7OPN/-/-/02 
clayl 

F :    NO,  it's  still  hnrd.    iiut  F/3£S/OAr/orN/A:iVr/.C/ll 
we'll  varm  it  up. 

(2.19)      Iftat£i4t»lli      (OAR).        Reference      to  the 
tenc..rjturtf  of  ofc;ject(s). 
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(2.110)  Fynct ion  gj£  age  (OAF).    References  to  use  or 

* 

function  of  object(s)  i;>  the  nain  focus  of  the  move. 

E&SStlS  t£29  !jia2i£  interaction  W2liC2 

C:    What  ar*  these  things  for?  C/SOL/0AF/FAC/MM/-/05 

F:     Ttose  are  dice.  F/RES/OA^1/-/MPT/DED/03 

C;     Well,  wftat  are  thfcy  for?  C/S0l/0AF/FAC/M<ir/-/05 

(2.111)  iaad  (0*S):  Reference  to  sound  of 
oo ject( s). 

(2*2)  Actign-C£ji£c£  fcgl&tignsh^fig  (DOC).  Reference 
to  actions  ions  to,  or  by  ob"Jects  or  animate  beings.  These 
actions  iray  ba  occurring  in  the  present,  may  have  occurred 
In  the  Past,  Dr  stay  t>*»  anticipated*  Reference  may  or  say 
net  te  based  $n  actual  experiences*  If  core  than  one  type 
of  action  ft  cited  i:  the  type 'of  action  is  not  clearly 
specified  code  <as  DOG* 

(2.21)    acUfifl  CQ  2C  Hiin  QbJssiS  (DOT),  reference 
to  r.aent  instiqdted  action  on  another  object  or  beinq.  May 
■involved    the  jse    of    tod;  parts    or    other  instruments  to 
ail'^ct  the  othsr  ob]ect  or  beinq. 


Do  it  with  fny  fir.yar  li*e  C/REA/DOT/DEM/-/ -/t>7 
this. 
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C:     Caddy?    Is  this?  C/S0l/D0r/-/AC!VP0N/C3 

F:    Yeah.    Just  turn  it  until  r/aES/OOT/XPLMrP/POS/oe 
it  fits,  coll. 

(2.22)  &£t,ign  qI  3£>2gcj.  (MOV).  Reference  to  an 
action  performed  fcy  an  {.nitrate  being  or  an  inanioate  object, 
or  to  an  action  which  an  ocject  or  animate  beinq  could 
perform  .but  which  docs  net  Involve  efforts  to  'act  on 
another  object  or  being.  Pretending  or  Reports  of 
fantasized  fpats  are  considered  representational  and  are 
coded  as  sysoolic  (see 

&5.£Sitl££  Ifc=S  Silicic  i n££f  * r t  ion^ .        Codi ra 

C:    003,  it  £.?11  anl  split  in  C/aeA-P/MOV/XPl/-/-/06 
half. 

Ei-  2 

M:  don't  o«t  down.     3on't  M/SOlAirv-ZACP/PPO/OS 

Set  down! 

:»     Whoops.     They're  fallinq  out  F/REA-P/MCV/FAC/-/-/03 
the  sids  her j. 

* 

(2.3)  LUia=2k3CCi  Ssi&UcaS&taa  ( SOR  )•  General 
references  to  the  specific  state  or  condition  of  objects  or 
*irumate  beings*  cr  to  enjn^ss  in  the  stat*  or  condition  of 
objects  or  animate  beinat  *  l£  more  than  one  specific  .state- 
oaj^ct  relationship  is  c^scjssed*  code  SOR* 
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reference  to  spatial  relationships  of  objects  or  beinqs.  or 
between  objects  ani  bcinQ*.  If  wore  than  one^  specific 
s^at^al  relationship  is  citeJ  code  SPS. 


£*•  L 

F:    Does  it  fit? 

It's  too  big  for  the  box, 
isn't  it? 


E*  2 

F: 


The  one  with  the  straiaht 
line,  this  is  the  siie  of 
th*  thine. 


Callus 

F/SOL/SPS/OPN/-/ -/ 0  3 
F/3EA/SPS/FAC/-/-/07 
F/SOL-T/SPS/-/srA/POM/03 


F/STR/SPS/DEO/-/ -/U 


/ 


(2.331)     E&Sitian    (WHR).      Reference    to  spatial 
relations  in    terns  of  position    or  placenent  of    objects  *i 

* 

hc-iitqw  or  the  relationship  of  the  spatial  position  or 
placement  batween  objects  or  beings. 

w&aaBleri  U2c  4v.aiic  iDisiaciians*  sarins 

C:    They  qo  in  the  'fti-idle.  C/RETA/UHR/FAC/-/-/OS 

Sat*  1 

;■:    CKay,  you  tut  thai  one  on  F/SOt/SPS/DNV/ftrP/PRF/19 
ths  toy.    See  if  you  can  get 
it  to  face  The  ri -y.it  way.  " 


(  2.332  )  Lfi££SlSQ  (LQ£)»  Reference  to  5.  specific 
location,  of  an  oayoct  or  L-ein?  without  any  roferenct-s  to 
t?ie  spatial  relationships  involved. 
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(2*31)  lQK£ossiv^  (0*N).  Keference  to  ownership,  to 
possessing,  or  to  ^ivin-i  to  others  to  possess*  Reference 
are  codsd  GUN  -reuardless  of  whether  the  claim  of  Ownership 
is  accurate  or  not* 

^xnr,glos  frgir.  cvagic  interact  ions .  Cgiiny 

Ki    You  never  had  these.  Cheryl  M/REA/0UN/FAC/M*T/-/13 
had  thesf  when  she  was  a 
little  giri. 

x  *  2 

fc*:     We  can't  toKe  the*.-*  iice.  F/3Eft/D:;M/XFL/ftCP/NEG/12 
They're  not  ours  to  taK.e. 

(2.32)  Cxgeri^ntal  (£XFK  References  to  peital 
states,  physical  exotriences.  reactions,  perceptions,  or 
cognitions  that  are  internal ly  experienced;  phenOTifcnolocjical 
experiences  that  may  or  may  not  be  observer*  or  inferred  by 
others . 

ExanDles  izog  J^jdic  interact ions  .  Codina 

Kt     Yen  sleepy?  M/SOL/rXP/FAC/-/-/0; 

«:    fFeferrinq  ts  cniid's  couqh  1  M/SOL/EX?/-/STft/PO:4/09 
fo\i  swallc*e;l  sor.*  saliva 
£0*n  the  wrono  pi**?? 

Ci    Yes.  I  shallowed  heavy    C/3ES/E3CF/F AC/STA-ft/i'OS/lO 

snst  down  the  wror.i  pipe. 

(2.3  3)      Sfcitliiii      Sel4iionshi££    ( 3£S  )•  c*er.t;ral 
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=ii3iiL55  L12Z  S±2-A9i£  ±DI£ pactions .  CoJlnc 

C:     Jhere  da*  s  this  uo?  C/SOL/LDC/FAC/-/-/0U 


l;     Let's  put'erc  ov^i  n*>ro.  M/STP/LDC/DIlV/PPC/rAC/06 


(  2.332)      yilL  ciion      (UflV).        Reference      to  the 
direction  in  which  objects  or  oeinos  move  or  are  n.oved. 

I  £9.2  ijiadic  interaction  Cod^^j 
[referring  to  checKers  game] 

H:     Upp.     Car.  you  n;ovs  M/SOL/WAY/-/PFC/ PON/05 

fcacKwarSs?    Vou  have  to  go      N/RSA/UAY/DSlVPSC/f AC/15 
towards  this  sirte  ani  I  M/SOL-T/yfiY/-/SrA/?ON/0l 
have  to  qo  towarii  that  side, 
ri;ht? 

C:     And  I  have  to  fill  that  C/RES/SPS/FAC/pRC/FAC/08 
space. 

(2. 31)    Isutaiil  EslaUaaahl&S  (IM).      Reference  to 
sequences  of  tine,  passage'  of  time,  or  measurements  of  ti.ne. 


Also  references  to  the  i-e^uencinq  of  events  or  activities  in 
a  tin.e  Era  me. 

£*•  1 

F:     *'c*  can  play  that  later.  FR£S/TlM/-/-/PtC/FAC/05 
£x.  2 

Ci     When  are  wc  qolriu  tacK?  C/SOL/TIM/FAC/-/-/05 

V:    In  a  little  while.  .:i/RES/TlX/rf*C/-/-/0« 

C*35)    AlifcE2li*Q    2X  Slate  <*HG).        references  to 
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changes  in  at  tributes  or  sta  tes  of  objects  or  r*?ople# 
Alttrations  of  state  n^y  or  &ay  not  be  the  result  of 
observed  actions  or  experiences* 

^xajn^le  Coil  na 

Ci     Bra  in  C/HEA-P/^HG/FAC/MA7/-/01 

:4:     No,  try  c<;ain,  it's  not  M/REA/CHG/PAC/SrA/NAD/08 
DroKen* 

Try  it  aqain,  M/SOL/DDr/VACP/PHF/03 

(3#)  Operational  Knowledge  (OPK)#  References  to 
Knov/ledse  that  is  constructed  internally  by  tho  individual 
through  processes  ci  reasoninc.  This  typu  of  Knowledge 
depends  on  conceptual :zin^  relationships  that  ate  Qat 
inherent  in  octets  or  situations  and  generally  involves 
operations  that  Placet  describes  as  part  of  ,floqico* 
mathematical  Kncwlea^*l,f  * 


(3,1)      ^iwSUlil^  reference    to  the  causal 

# 

relationship  between  the  actions  cf  oojects  or  beinas,  and 
the  events,  otr^ect  attributes,  object  states,  or  object 
relationships  *hich  are  observed  or  experienced^  Includes 
cjui>il  rationales  *tout  attributes  of  people,  or 
relationships  bttween,  or  with  peoE'le#  Often  occurs  in  the 
context  of  observed  cU-n^s  in  the  state  of  objects  or 
bamcs.      There  f>re  f^ui  Adjor  types  of  causal  cxt>l  mat  lens , 
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( 3  •  1 1 >  Efficacy  [ XhG  )•  Reference  to  f es lings  as 
Caudal  Jeternir^nts  cf  actions  or  events*  The  occurrance  of 
actions  or  tv^rts  are  ccncicered  to  be  the  result  of  wish 
f uli  1 1  Ijirnt ,  O-ur-Apot  ence,  naqic,  or  to  occur  for  no  apparent 
reason* 

(3.12)  rhenonenDii52  (FEN).  Reference  to  tsapcral 
and /or  spatial  contiquity  as  the  determining  causative 
factor  for  actions  or  events* 

(3*13)  L£i£ti2lQ3i£al  (SVK).  Reference  to  volitional 
aspects  of  actions  by  stlf  or  others?  reference  to  tne 
capacity  to  determine  or  control  events  or  actions;  which 
result  in  specified-  effects* 

~££2£l£  fros  dyadic  interne ticn  Cgdine 

[referring  to  a  ch^cKer  qam«>  ] 

f:     ;>11  wnat's  jonna  napp*n  if     P/SOL/SYK/xn/r ^C/FhC/09 
you  move  there? 

C:     I'm  .jonna*  cculd  move  C/RES/SYK/XPL/rRC/FAC/12 

:n&re  an^  I  coul<;  ju;np  you 

(  3  *  I*  )  EtoSiCdl  kiiiSaltii  ( ? IS  )  *  hef  or  *nce  to 
c^ULati^n  us  thf*  result  cf  the  action  3f  one  ctject  or  teinq 
physically  contacting  ^nctner;  references  to  tht*  use  of 
toe  1*1  *  in st  ruTitntL  ,  f.r  inanicat  o  forces  it  th*i  cau^e  of 
events  cr  cnan-ji£  lr;  ct  Irct.i  vz  their  states. 
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<U5 

E  k  ^nc  ies  Ll2U  c^adi  c  int  £rsct  ions  *        Coai  n<j 

f:    Thin*  you  can  another 
one  on  top  oi  it? 
[referring  to  a  stacK  of 
blocks  J 

C:  Mooo! 

Ft  No? 

C;     Tr.en  they'll  fall  do^n 

*T:     Oh  you  Knocrted--r,cn*t  you  F/3EA-P/FIS/>!FL/AC?/?R0/19 
lean  on  the  tablv*  You 
almost  fcnocKin-:  it  over  by 
pushina  the  tcMt* 

(3*2)     t:eiiti3£UIiii2a  General  discission  Of 

the  representational  a^ect.;  o£  lanquaqe  behavior  and/or 
speciiic  means  used  to  represent  a  particular  object*  event  # 
or  ucticn*  Includes  icneral  references  to  symbols  or 
lanaujqe  niqns  *  Rise  est  d  if  sor^  than  one  •  for  3  of 
representation  is  reierr^  tc* 

(  3*21)  Incices  ( INi? )  *  reference  to  part  of  an 
object  or  marKs  caused  objects  as  tepresentinq  thu  total 
object  * 

(3*22)  Cii^tsI^  CVrj*  Reference  to  a  representation 
wniLft  h«ic  soce  f-.'^crfcl-inc,-  to  tho  actual  object,  action,  or 
pvpnt.  tut  is.  not  a  *^^rt  of  that  object,  action,  or  r>vent. 
Kjei  (I97D  identifies  1  types  of  dynbols:  (a)  ixitjtlon. 
( r, )  na*e-ti*l  ievt'.     (c)     -.ntiaatopeirt .     or  sounds  representxnq 


F/SOL/JJl7-/ACP/FftC/10 

C/SES/DDr/-/ACP/FAC/01 

F/SOL/DDT/-/SIA-R/PON/01 

C/RES/FIS/XPL/-/-/05 
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onjoct,  etc.,  <d)  3-c.Inensional  models  (e)  2-dimen:sional 
podels  <e*gtf  Pictures,  etc*)* 


££22£l£  frog  dxadic  interaction  Coding 

F:     Voj  *r.Orf  what  I  thought  it  F/SOL/S  W-/ftCC/FftC/08 
loofced  lifce? 

C:     Uhat?  C/SOL/WVDED/-/-/01 

t:     I  thouqnt  it  looker;  li^e  F/rtES/SWOPN/-/-/06 
Road  Banner* 


(3*23)  L^Q3U2ufe  SiSUS  (LEG)*  References  to  the 
mea,  ing  or  nature  of  socially  shared  representations  or 
codifications  tfhich  do  not  rcseaole  what  is  being  signified* 
These  include  letters  ot  the  alphabet,  written  or  spoken 
words ,  tra thema  tical  and  scienti  fic  symbols ,  etc ,  Letter 
naming  is  code3  LSG/Di:D. 


Ex.  i 

C:     "0*  ,  C/3ES/LSG/DED/*/-/01 

It's  an  "X".  *  M/REA/LSG/DKD/STA/tf AD/Ott 

* 

:::     T;o  you  Know  th«-r*  rtre  biq  tt/SUL/LSG/-/ACC/f ftC/11 
"A"s  ana  little*  "Vs,  riaht? 

(3,2U)  a^iaaiic  iiiikfctlu  (^M):  aMorencs  to  the 
r*eanin4  of  a  wqic,  ;^.r  *se  or  othsr  si^n*  Includes  tne 
introduction  of  hew  vccuoularly ,  and  its  roeaninc* 


All 


cn»7 


Uj&iiLs:*  Lt2t  italic  LaieL&cUsns*  Ceding 

IS*  I 

C:     *hat#s  tKdt  Kncck  .xejn?  C/SOL/SF  ~/05 

yt    That  rceans  sne  wants  me  to  M/t\^;>/*c:M/XPL/-/-/ll 
show  yoj  j  different  aante* 

F:     Do  /a  not-you  Know  wnat  I  F/SOL/SEMZ-ACT/F^C/IO 
nt^pH  by  feight  7 


( Syntat  ic  aspects  aire  not  coded  as  havinq  substantive 
meaning  since  these  references  generally  occur  in  reaction 
to  incorrect  u£<we*  ?uch  moves  are  considered  to  have 
instructions  1  ceaninc  and  are  coded  as  references  to 
Lancuace  Mechanics  (LrX)*) 


(3*3)  Classif  icj  t  jion  (  CIS  )  *  General  reference  to 
tne  "ability  to  group  oL;  cts  together  by  coordinating  their 
qualitative  ans  quantitative  aspects"  (KuTiii,  1971)*  ?lny 
discussion  of  a  classification  system  or  the  criteria  for 
including,  ana  excluding,  objects  or  fceinas  f rora  a 
particular  class*  References  to  hierarchical  qrousings  an<i 
to  cutsets  witnin  specified  qroupinos* 

la*  I 

M;     wow  this  is  u,  this  is  a  M/3TR/CLS/D2M/Pac/XFL/69 
sorting*     We  havt  tc  Mo  a 
sorting  jee  r.tre*    i\nft  we 
lia to  [at  th^m  by  size*  * 
3ee  the  littlt*  iu^a  on  thea, 
the  xar^#  dr.d  r*y  the  siz* 
We  got  to  put  xtu*  tall  ones 
together  and  t fit*  taall  ones 
together,  ana  uK»z  ana  the 
"0Ms  toot'tr.er*  some  of 

then;  h*VE  uV*s  ai^  sone  vi 
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tnera  have  •'O^s. 

»i  *  ^ 

C:     Ya  ^on't  :.atch  the  color  C/3En/CLS/FAC/-/-/06 
Ex.  3 

Ft    [Fieferrinc  to  a  came )    do      •  F/S0L/CLS/Gl,N/MHr/-/C9 
yoa  thins  this  nay  ttr  like 
•sattlesnips*? 

fx.  « 

F:     tVnd  what  we're  interested  F/STR/CI.S/DEC/-/-/16 
in  doin3  with  putting  these 
all  together,  is  the  same 
size. 

(3.31)  ^ireacaiiitDSi  2L  HaltHias  (CDP).  Reference 
to  match  In  q  two  or  niore  cLjects  or  beings.  (If  main  focus 
is  on  describina  or  defining  the  attribute  or  state-ob]ect 
relationship  of  the  object,  or  being,  code  OAG  or  SCR.) 
Specific  criteria  far  a.&tchinq  are  not  necessarily  specified  • 
ana  .uatchinq  tijy  fce  referred  to  as  finding  the  aaae.  or 
diiltrcnt  oblect,  picture,  etc. 

Ex a j Dies  f rots  dyadic  interact ionr.        Coai nw 
Ex.  I 

F;     :iow  find  another  Hock 

that's  the-.-  same  hi-icht  and 
has  the  i£..iie  letter  on  it. 

I 

Jhlch  one  with  an  "0"  is  a 
big? 

C;  Ooo. 

V:     This  one? 

C:  "Jc. 


S/S0L/CDR/FAC/-/-/3B 

C/RES/LS3/-/STfi-h/RFT/01 
M/SOL/COR  /OFfJ/-/  -/  0  2 
C/RES/C08/CPN/-/-/02 
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1 

How  aoout  tiie>se?    ;>o  these  M/SOL/C0R/FAC/-/-/36 
rcatch? 

C:     Mo#  because  they're  net  r/a^/;;DR/XrL/-/-/G9 
the  same,  both  "O^s. 

(3.32)  Seriat^on  { £ER ) :  References  to  "...  the 
compar ino  and  a r ran gin q  of  things  according  to  a  given 
dimension  by  coordinating  transtive  relationships*1*  (Kamii, 
1571,  £*  ^90)*  Order  inq  a  series,  of  three  or  mors  objects 
(e*u*,  by  size,  color  shaaes*  weight,  height,  volume,  pitch* 
etc* ). 

( 3 .u )  Numerical  3elationshi£S  (NOS)*  General 
references  to  numbers*  and/ or  to  numerical  relationships 
whicn  cannot  te  specifically  categorized  as  counting* 
sequencing,  or  quantifying*  Also  references  to  uore  "han 
one  of  the  specific  categories  of  numerical  relationships* 

Fxa^ole  from  ^^adic  interaction  Coding 

F :     Yeah,  and  six  is  acre  than  F/REA/NOS/FAC/Srft/POS/37 
five*  I i yht?  F/SOL-T/UCS/-/StA/PGN/01 

(3*ai)    £uaGtitiiD3  Reference  to  tne  amount 

of  cL]ects  Or  [.c-ople  without  bpecific  use  of  number  nair.es* 
Coded  only  when  the  nam  focus  of  the  move  Is  on  the 
^jantity  of  octets  or  t^in^s  or  on  their  relative  quantity* 

r-xar^tls  fronj  i&t££2£tion  *  Coding 

C:        got  morp  blocks  than  you.  C/REA/0NI7F£C/tt<*T/-/G6 
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(3**2)  CauallQd  (MUM).  Reference  to  cardinal 
nuxbers  or  to  enumerating  oblects  or  beinqs* 

L£32!5±£  in toiictign  Coding 

T:     How  uany  Gre  th^re?  F/SOL/NUM/FAC/-/-/0U 

C:     Uhn*    One,  two,  trres,  four  C/RES/NUM/DID/-/-/06 
five,  $U. 

( 3  *tt3)  Ssauenciaa  (S£3  >*  References  to  the 
arbitrary  orde*inc  of  ofc^scts,  beinqs,  or  events  in  terms  of 
numerical  order  oi  positional  order*  Sequencinq  differs 
Iron  Courting  because  orciirsl  numbers ,  rather  than  cardinal 
numbers,  are  used  *  £ *qu^ncing  differs  f  rom  S£Li&£i2a 
because  it  is  not  li^ittG  *o  a  aiv*_*n  ;di mension( s )  nor  is  it 
dependent  upon  transitive  relationships* 

£*Ii£Ei£  f rem  ^adic  ir t eract icn  Codinc; 
£**  1 

C:     First  you  thsn  mo*  C/5OL/SE3/-/PRC/PPF/0U 

m     0*K,  first  foe*  M/*ES/S£2/-/PRC/c:PL/03 
I 

Tt     f referring  to  a  \ itt  -rned  57aEA/$E;>/cAC/-/-/06 
sequence  o£  deads:!     ;he  blue 
one  qoes  on  next* 

"Susstant  ive-loqiol  ,%c*aniriQs  ref  =;r  to  the  cognitive 
processes  involved  in  d'rciinj  with    the  subject  carter  under 
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stuJy.  $jostantlve-lo<ucal  aeaninqs  are  classlfi  ed  under 
three  aajor  process  csttaorles:  (a)  analytic  process;  (b) 
empirical  process;  and  (c)  evaluative  process*"* 

Tor    purposes    of    th^5    stuay  these    subcategories  are 

resides  : s    operationally  Jef ined  behaviors    which  indicate 

ccaiifcunlcative  Junctions:  ( i.e.,  they  indicate  how  the 
substantive  content  is  presented). 

(1.)  "tilaifctis  BI2££££*  Analytic  statements  ale 
statements  abcur  the  proposed  use  of  language.  Analytic 
statements  are  true  by  virtue  of  the  meaning  cf  the  words  of 
which  they  are  composed.  They  deppnd  for  their  truth  on  an 
aqr^ed-uf on  5*ct  cf  rules  and  follow  loqically  from  accepted 
definitions*  Ine  statement  'Mother  is  a  feaale  parent,*  for 
example  Is  necessarily  true  because  'mother*  .^eans  the  same 
as  'feitale  oarert*.  To  define  a  term  is  tc  Indicate  what 
the  tern  means,  to  3tat<  no*  it  is  usej.  or  to  cive  a  verbal 
equivalent.  A  definition  can  be  expressed  in  two  waysi  (1) 
by  talKinq  about  the  characteristics  designated  by  a  tern 
or  { 2 )  tailing    about  specific    instances  of    the  class 

desionated  by  a  terr:.  Interpreting  bears  the  same 
relationship  to  aWLeiilQii  that  defining  does  to  tatas* 

( i.i )    trv*_f  iQiQii-i^ncral    ( OEF ) .      To    define  in  a 


*  SelluCK  et  al..  Toe  L*iQijyaee  g£  th§  £l2£5L2£E*  P*?2. 
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general  manner  is  id  civv    tr>e  tiefinina  characteristics  of  a 

class  »q£  to    give  a  specific  example  of  an    item  within  the 

cIjsc*      OE?  is  also  codecs  when  the  type  of  definition  asked 

i 

for  or  nivo-n  is  not  clear."* 

il*Z2ll  U22  Sizable  iQteractAoo 

M.     Ifeah  quss.    That's  what  H/REA/OAFyDEF/-/-/09 
holds  the  teeth  in. 

(1.11)      wDsf in iPj --Denotative    ( DED ) .  To    def ine 

denotatival?    is    to    refer    to    the    objects  (abstract  or 

concrete)    to  »Mch    the  cer*  is  applicable.  A  denotative 

definition  cites  the  objects  to  which  the  tern>  may  correctly 

be  applied,  ana  these  ct- sects  constitute  the  denotation  of 
tne  term."1 

EJtassiss  It2i  siiiiic  iQistaciiani.  Callus 

H:    r referring  to  a  nctjiel  '-1/SOL/SlfM/Dt'D/-/-/03 
Who's  that? 

Ex.  ; 

F:    What's  the  letter  on  top"  of    r/SOL/LS3/rro/-/ -/OG 
it? 

C:     "K"  .  C/R£S/LS"/r-ED/-/-/01 
Ex.  3 

C:     'Jr.at  is  tnis?  C/SOL/DAN/-/KftT/0ED/C3. 


»  Itid. 

'  itrd  ,  p. 23. 
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I  don't  Knorf,  I  tr.ink  that's  F/HE$/OAF/~/KAX/DED/ 
something  you  can  rca*e 
pictures  out  or* 


(1.12)  "SsUQiDaiilSfiaBSlaS1^  'DEC).  To  4eflne 
connotativoly  is  to  <U  ve  the  set  of  propor  ties  or 
characteristics  that  an  object  obstruct  or  concrete)  must 
have  for  the  tern*  tc  tr  applicable.  DEC  thu*  refers  to  the 
defining  characteristics  of  a  qiv^n  tern.1** 


H:    And  we're  also  gonna  satch 
by  how  tig  tney  ere,  how 
tall  tney  are. 


M/STR/LJR/tEC/-/ ~/15 


^y^l.2)  "LatftiaifiliJM  To  interpret  a  statement 

is  to  sive  its  verbal  equivalent,  usually  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  its  (teaninq  cle^r.1*2 


KEGELS  tl2H  ^vadi£  Interaction  £Sli2S 

M/ftEA/OAH/INT/*/ -/OC 


H:    That's  a  slort  one*  The 
little  one. 


(2)  "Sacilical  LIGCfiSS*  Empirical  statements  qive 
information  £bcut  tne  worlfl,  based  on  one's  experience  of 
it.  The  distinquisnin^  ^ark  of  empirical  statements  is  that 
tney  die  vorifi^i  by  tests  conducted  in  terms  of  one's  o«r» 
experience.      In    other  *oris,      one  makes    observations  and 
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decides  whether  tne  statement  Is  true  or  false* 

(2*1)    "EftSIzLtttUOi  (FftC).     Fact-statinq  Is  living 
an  account*    description,    or  -eport  of  an  event  or  state  «>f 
affairs*      To  state  &  fact  is  to  state  what  is,    whM  was  in 
"the  past*  or  what  will  bt  in  the  future*** 

"The  facts  stated  or  reported  need    not  be  sinqular  to  be 
coded  as  FA?*      General izatiens    or  universal  statements  are 
♦    also  coded  FftC* ***** 

>  * 

C;     You  *ot  60rt>v  C/REA/3Nr/FAC/-/-/G5 

£*.  2  \ 

Cf     Tne  taole's  a  little  C/R^A/OftG/FAC/-/-/06 

tipsy.  isn«t  it?  CVSOL-r/DAG/-/ JlA/PON/OS 

Yeah.,  Tne  table's  a  F/HES/OUG/- /STfc-R/FOS/10 


little  jtiDsy.  you're 
right * 


(2*2)  ^cavetb^ll^  ^£2n£i£2lin2  (ONV)*  A  nonverbal 
demonstration  is  the  Performance  of  an  action  or  series  of 
actions"^i£i  orier  to  tenons  t  rate  now  that  art  Ion  Is 
pericrSed*  or  what  the  of  feet  of  that  action  is*  ^onverbai 
d^nenstrat  ion^  dre  Lot  accoapdnU  d  by  rol^vant  vorbal 
explanations  of    tne  dction(s)    beinM  perforaat^;      th-;y  say* 

>  Ibid.,  p.  2«.  * 
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however,  be  accompanied  by  verbalizations  which,  althouqn 
not  relevant  to  the  demonstration  per  se,  do  have  an 
instructional  function  (e.3.,  "Now  watch  this.",  "See?.*1 
After  l*m  done  you  can  do  it.**,  etc.), 

Ej£5ESlSs  dyadic  in.t£rae.jiOQs.  Coding 

£*•  i 

M:     Find  an  X.    Hhcrn  is  the  M/SOL/LS3/DNV/ft^P/?Rr/07 

C  t  C/RES-NV/LSG/DNV/ACP/CPl/O 
M:    Tr.at's  tight!  V3EA/LSG/-/ACP/POS/03 

F:    Let  me  si.ou  ya  two  more  and  F/STR/SYM/-/ACP/DNV/18 
then  yoa  can  see  r.ow  easy 
the  fisn  is  gonna  be. 

(2.3)  ye£tg:iy  Cewonsita ting  ( DEM ) .  A  verbal 
demonstration  Involves  the  performance  of  an  action,  or 
series  of  actions,  in  order  to  demonstrate  how  that  action 
is  performed,  or  what  the  effect  of  that  action  Is.  Verbal 
demonstrations  at£  accompanied  by  verbal  explanations  that 
describe  the  action  fceinu  performed,  or  describe  Its 
effects.  These  verbalizations  provide  specific  relevant 
terms  and  help  to  clarify  trie  action(s)  being  demonstrated. 

1 

F:     Sc  you  got  toroll  It,  .F/STR/D0T/DEM/-/-/09 
HKe  this.  See? 

£&•  I 
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M:     ftnd  I»i  gonna  put  the  big  H/STR/CD8/DEK/ft?P/lf'AC/27 
tt*ll  cylinders  together* 
And  now  I'm  gonna  take  the 
little*  tiny  cylinders  and 
1'ia  qonna  put  thou,  together* 

(2.:i)  **L££li4iDi0ii  (*Et)*  To  explain  is  to  relate  an 
object,  event,  action,  or  state  of  affairs  to  sane  other 
object,  event,  action,  or  state  of  affairs!  or  to  snow  the 
relation  between  an  event  or  state  of  affairs  and  a 
principle  or  generalization;  or  to  state  the  relationships 
between  prlnci pies  or  generalizations • • •  explaining  and 
Inferring  are  regarded  as  the  same  process* 

ntk  statement  Is  coded  XPl  when  It  concerns  the  g££gct  of 
some  event  or  state  of  affairs  on  some  other  event  or  state 
of  affairst  or  when  the  statement  gives  the  seasons  for  an 
even*  or  state  of  affairs  ( 1 *e* , relates  an  event  to  some 
general  principle)*  The  relationship  between  two  events, 
facts  or  states  of  affairs  is  often  expressed  in  terms  of 
•If ,  ,i , then, • •  One  way  of  showing  relationships  is  by 
comparing  and  contrasting.  Therefore,  all  e*2liSi£ 
Instances  of  comparing  and  contrasting  are  coded  XPL* 

"Explanations  frequently  are  given  in  response  to 
questions  asking  why  or  hew  some  events  occur*  Th<*  'why'  or 
'how*  may  be  explicit  U*e*,  In  a  preceding  question)  or 
implicit  in  tne  context  of  the  statement*  Also*  the  word 
*  because'  1 s  frequently  a  verbal  cue  indicating  the 
explanatory  nature  of  the  statement •*** 
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fiodinc 


F:     No,  that  can't  qo  together  F/3EA/CDR/XPL/ACP/MEG/11 
because  they*re  different 
snapes. 


(3.)  *£v§lagllvs  CLS££S£*  Evaluative  statements 
are  statements  that  grade,  praise-  blame,  commend,  or 
criticize  something.  Evaluative  statements  are  verified  by 
reference  to  a  set  cf  criteria  or  principles  of  judgement* 
A  common  set  of  criteria  is  essential  if  individuals  are  to 
reach  agreement  regarding  the  value  of  a  given  act*  object, 
or  state  of  affairs* 

(3.1)  "O&iQinc  ( OFN )  •  To  opine  is  to  make 
statements  in  which  the  speaker  gives  his  [or  her  ]  own 
valuation  regarding  (a)  Oat  should  or  ought  to  be  done,  or 
(o)  fairness,  worth,  importance,  or  quality  of  an  action, 
event,  person,  idea,  plan,  or  policy**** 

Ex.  i 


*  Itid.,  Pp.  25. 

*  IMd.,  pi  25. 


Show  me  again  end  ^h*t 
worked  so  well.  Hut 


M/STR/DOr/XPL/ACP/PFF/21 


don't  bang  it  though  or 
you're  aonna  hurt  your 
hand. 
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C:    (referring  to  a  picture]  C/REA/SWOPN/-/-/03 
He's  terrible. 

&!£•  2 

Ms    Ihis  is  a  kind  of  3  ricttetty  M/SEA/OAG/OPN/-/-/0B 

table,  isn't  it?  M/SOI-T/0AG/-/SIA/PON/01 

{3.2)  MJusiifiir,3  {JUS).  To  justify  is  to  give 
t£aSQQ£  tor  holding  an  opinion  regarding  {a)    what  should  or 

* 

ouqht  to  be  done,  or  (b)  fairness,  worth,  importance,  or 
quality  of  an  action,  event,  policy,  idea,  plan,  or  thing* 

* Justifying  statements  are  intended  as  support  or 
criticism  of  opinions  that  either  have  been  explicit  in  a 
previous  statement  or  are  implied  within  the  context  of  the 
interaction*  Justifyinq  statements  are  frequently  preceded 
by  an  opining  statement,  although  this  is  not  a  necessary 
condition  for  coding  JUS.*** 

(«.)  Mg£  AEEliea^lS  <^A).  When  no  substantive- 
logical  rceaning  occurred  th»  logical  process  is  coded  as  N*. 
{NA  is  indicated  in  coding  examples  by  the  use  of  a  dash). 

{5.)  "tiat  £l£2£  (MCI).  Uften  the  wording  or  sense 
of  a  statement  is  amDi^uous  and  the  sut>stantiv*-logical 
meaning  cannot  be  determined,  the  loqical  process  is  coded 
NCI. 


1  IfciJ.,  pp.  25,  26. 
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lasicuciional  ueaaina  saieaexias* 

"In  addition  to  talkino  about  a  particular  area  of 
study. „ .t parents  and  children )  also  discuss  natters 
Pertaining  to...  t maiiayeinent  of  the  interaction  that  is 
occurring*  to  the  materials  being  used],  and  procedures  that 
are  part  of  the  instructional  process."1  The  f ollcvlna 
categories  are  used  to  indicated  the  types  of  instructional 
content  that  are  referred  to. 

(1.)  tSafctliflls.  (MAT)*  Reference  is  made  to  the 
materials  that  were  provided  for  the  session.  If  the  main 
focus  is  on  identifying  materials  by  name  or  on  describing 
their  function(s)*  -then  the  substantive  meanings  of  OAN  or 
OAF  must  also  be  coded. 

L^anales.  trans  (Uaiic  iQt2LactiaDS.  Cciina 

C:    Why  do  they  have  clay?  C/SOL/-/-/HAT/XPL/05 

Mr    Cause  sor.e  kids  nHht  like  M/RES/-/-/MAT/XPL/09 
to  Play  with  it. 

eat-  I 

K:     Oh  look,  here«s  a  puzzle.  VSIR/0*N/-/MAT/DED/06 

C:    Daddy,  this  looks  hard  for  C/ftEA/ACH/-/MAT/OPN/03 
T.e  to  do. 


1  Ibid..  Pp.  25,  27 
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F:    I  know  it,  well  oKay,  yoo  F/R£A/ACH/-/-/SrA/POS/03 
wanna  do  somethin'  else?  F/SOL/ACH/-/KAT/DIR/07 

(2.)  "P^rgon.  (F£R).  Discussion  of ...[  adults'  or 
children's]  person*  physiognomy,  dress,  expression* 
[behavior,  J  or  appearance.  Used  also  when  a  personal 
experience  is  the  topic  under  discussion. M| 

Exanoles  fj:o.tn  dyadic  intera.£tions  Qodina 
£2£.  1 

C:    You're  silly  ycu.  C/REA/-/-/rER/*EG/0« 

F:     ....you  are  impossible.  F/REA/-/-/PER/NEG/04 
£J£.  I 

M:    You're  riqhtv    You  do  M/REA/ACH/-/PER/P0S/5 
such  a  good  job.  I'm 
really  proud  of  ycu» 

C:     Dees  Rutr  Kahn  live  here?  C/S0L/-/-/PER/F^C/&5 

(3.)  "££2£S4h££  (PRC).  Discussion  of  any  course  of 
action  or  sat  of  activities,  continuing  activity,  or  future 
activity.  Includes  references  to  how.. .[  situation  ]  is  to  be 
conducted  and  what  regulations  are  to  be  observed.  Refers 
also  to  specific  instances  of  ...  regulations  or  practice 
[for  interacting  J"2.  All  references  to  ths  rules  of  a  gaae 
or  interaction  are  also  coded  PRC. 


1  Ibid. 
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Est.  i 

F:    Who  goes  first? 


C: 


See,  the,  not  only  the 
kinqs  can  backwards,  but 
the,  these  players  can 
qo  backwards 


■!:    Old  yoo  play  with  these 
toys  last  tiite,  with 
Daddy?    Did  ya? 


F/SOL/SE3/-/PRC/FRC/03 


C/STR/WAlf/FAC/PftC/XPL/16 


H/S0L/S£3/-/PRC/FfiC/12 


(***)  ^Sj^tement  (SIM*  Reference  to  any  verbal 
utterance  t  or  gesture  In  place  of  an  utterance), 
particularly  the  meaning,  validity,  truth,  or  propriety  of 
that  utterance*  May  refer  to  a  single  word,  sentence, 
paragraph  or  longer  statement**1 


Examgles  fT3£  dyadic  interactions  Coding 
El*  I 


K:    These  are  both  the  same 
then,  aren't  they? 


C:    I  Know,  tut  Daddy  ycu,H 
jump  me* 

F:    That's  rWht,  oka/. 


M/REA/COR/FAC/-/-/06 
M/SOL-T/C0R/-/STA/P0N/03 


C/REA/O0T/-/PRC/FAC/08 
F/SEA/DOr/-STA/POS/0« 


ieaaaifti  ^UieaeQi  (str-3).   Repetition  of  the 


*  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
»  Ibid. 
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previous  spaakar's  statement  or  a  portion  of  that  statement. 
Repeated  statements  Ray  acknowledge  the  previous  statement 
and  represent  an  implicit  positive  evaluation,  they  may  be 
utilized  in  order  to  solicit  a  confirmation  that  one 
understood  the  previous  statement  accurately ,  they  may 
provide  opportunities  lor  word  play,  for  practising 
articulation,  or  they  nay  be  echolalic. 


£xaac*es  Itai  diadic  intatactiaaa 


I  thouqru  it  looked  like  the  P/RES/SW/OPN/-/-/0e 
'Road  Runner*. 


C:    Yca're  right.    It's  the 
'Road  Runner*. 

F":    No,  it's  not*  the  'Road 
Runner' • 

C:  Ro-ro-ro-rc-ro  prrunner. 
Ex.  2 

C:  Diagonally. 

F:  Diagonally,  that's,  right. 
Ex.  3 


C/aEA/SYJf/DED/SrA/POS/08 
F/REA/SYM/DED/STA/NAD/07 
C/REA/SYM/-/STA-R/UPL/01 

C/RES/tfAlf/DED/-/-/01 
F/REA/UAlV-/STA-R/POS/0(| 


C:    [referring  to  whicn  face  to  C/aEA/DW-/PRC/FAC/Ott 
satch  nsxt  in  a  cartel  Now 
th*  frowning  fact. 


H:  Now  the  frownin-l  faces? 
C:  Ifeah. 


t^:  Here's  blocks. 
C:  Blocks. 


M/SOL/OAS/-/STA-R/PON/0(| 
C/RES/OAN/-/STA/P05/01 

M/REA/OAN/-/MA*/DcD/03 
C/REh/OAN/-/STA-R/NCL/01 
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<  tt  .2 )  £kC&Qdfia  atetfifllSDiS  ( STA-E ) .  Expanded 
Statements  are  statements  which  qo  beyond  simple  Imitations 
or  repetitions.  The  word  order  and  contentives  provided  by 
the  first  speaker  are  retained,  but  a  well-formed  sentence 
Is  created  by  addinq  words  to  the  original  statement,  untie 
the  additional  words  do  lnilcate  that  the  speaker  enqaqlnq 
In  the  expansion  is  interpreting  the  previous  speaker's 
statement,  contextual  clues  are  utilized  and  the  expanded 
statement  does  not  violate  the  apparent  meanind  of  the 
original  statement  (Brown,  1973;  Brown  and  Belluqi,  19641 
Cazoen,  19  72). 


u£i2£l££          dyadic  lntgractions  Casing 

K:    Alright,  do  ycu  want  to  do  M/S01/-/-/PRC/DIR/21 
the  rest  of  that  body,  or  do 
yoJ  want  to  trV  £  different 
one  now? 

C:     Different  one.  C/RES/-/-/PFC/FAC/02 

'At     Want  to  cake  a  different  M/SOI/-/-/STA-E/PDN/08 
one,  this  time? 

§*•  a 

C:     Here  it  Is.    ft  puzzle!  C/RSS/OA3/-/MAT/FAC/05 

F:     ft  jigsaw  puzzle.  FVREA/OAN/-/STA-E/POS/03 

C;     ft  jlqsaw  puzUe.  C/REA/3AM/-/STA-R/POS/03 

en.  i 

C:     ft,  3,  D&ee.  C/RES/LS3/DED/-/-/03 

M:    That's  riqht.    they're  the  .*/REft/LS3/-/STft-E/?OS/09 
A,B,C»S. 
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<  *  •  3 )  filtaiSli  aUUSfiOtS  <  SXR-A ) .  Ai  ter  ed 
statements,  si  refnrences  to  altered  statements,  are 
contingent  on  the  provious  speaker's  statement.  However, 
the  manner  of  presentation  or  the  meaning  ot  the  original 
statement  has  Deen  chanced  to  some  degree*  The  nonverbal  or 
poorly  articulated  response  of  one  speaker  may  be  verbalized 
by  the  other  speaker,  an  original  statement  may  be  repeated 
and  embellished,  or  recast  In  such  a  way  that  the  apparent 
meaning  of  t  he  original  s ta  teaent  has  been  altered . 
Although  In  altering  the  statement  contextual  clues  are 
relied  upon,  a  higher  decree  of  inference  Is  involved  in 
altered  statements  than  in  expanded  statements.  Vertal 
Interpretations  of  gestures  are  coded  SXA-A  (see  example  6 
below). 

Magpies  U21  dyadic  iQte tactions  Codina 


C:  Not  a  little  houn. , 

F:  It's  a  big  house? 
£*.  I 

C:  He's  looking  rlgft  here. 


C/RES/OAZ/FAC/-/-/OU 
F/SOL/0AZ/FAC/srA»A/IMr/05 

C/REA/WAY/FAC/-/-/05 


M:    Yeah,  he's  lookir  right  at  M/REA/UAY/FAC/SrA-A/POS/07 
cha. 

£*,  2 

Ci     House.  C/aES/SYM/DED/-/-/01 

M:    You're  gonna  make  a  house?  M/SOl/DOT/FAc/SrA-A/POS/06 

C:    Ihat  water's  down  the  hole.  C/REA/L3r/FAC/-/-/06 
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F:  the  water  ooes  dc^n  the 
ho\  el 

Ct  Yeah. 
EJ£.  5 

C:  Ah  lah  ahah. 

F:  what?    Put'eat  back? 
Ex.  6 

M:  Is  that  the  sane  shovel? 

C:  [Child  shakes  head] 

M :  NO? 


f/s0l/sps/-/sta-a/pon/06 
c/res/sps/-/sta-a/pos/0x 

c/»es-ncp/-/-/-/;icl/oo 
f/sol/-/-/sta-a/pon/0« 

tt/S  Ol/COR /F AC/ S I A/PON/ OS 
C/RES-NV/COR/-/STA/Nec/00 

M/SOL/COR/-/STA-A/PON/91 


(S.)        **&Qli£arr£fiQeial    (ACI)»        Reference  to 

performance,      action,    cr    event  where    the    nature  of  the 

performance    ( whether    voral,       non vocal  *      cognitive,  or 

emotional)  cannot  be  determined  or  when  core  than  one  of  the 
subcategor ies. . .( 5.1  through  5.4]    are  involved.*1 


S*.  1 

M:     You  listen,  you  listen  and      M/SOi. '-/-/ACT/PRF/05 
you  do. 

£*•  z 

F:    Well,  do  you  think  you  did  F/S0L/ACH/-/ACT/P0N/09 
a  qoOd  job? 


M:    Don't  o»  silly. 


n/SOL/-/-/ACT/PHO/a« 


(5.1)    ,,6£USIiZr^S£ai    (AVC).      Reference    to  action 


>  Ibi 3. ,  p. 28. 
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lnvolvlnc  the  emission  of  speech  or  sound.  Used  for  the 
physical  qualities  of  tne  action  ut  the  act  of  saylnq 
something.  This  includrs  references  to  the. ..pace*  voluae* 
pitc*,  and  diction  of  vocal  action.**1 

DuotUs  ttat  italic  iciscacliaos  Cailoa 

F:    you  Know  there's  a  faster  P/STH/D33/-/*C?/FRC/X0 
way  of  doing  this. 

Ci    Tell  me.  C/S0l/DDS/-/ftCV/PRF702 

tt:    Tnls  Is  a  circle  right  here.  M/REA/DKP/DED/-/-/1U 

3ut  this  whole  shape  Is  M/SOl/O*P/-/ftCV/PftFV0u 
called  a  cyilnder.    Can  you 
say  that? 

Ct    Cylinder.     -  C/RES/Dft?/-/STft-R/CPL/Oi 

ss*  a 

C:    Uhy  ire  they  Uusttlnq  there?  C/S0L/-/-/ACV/XPL/05 

(5.2,  "AfiitSfi^I&XliES,!  (ACP).  Referent,  to  action 
where  Physical  novenents  arc  primary.  Includes  writing, 
passing  papers,  walking,  hearing,  and  seeing**2  (If 
attention  Is  bain«s  solicited  then  cede  hCC) 

Sfc&SSlSS  II2E  d^ari lc  interactions  £odlng 


t  IMd. 
*  Iold. 


0 
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M;    Well,  first  lump  over  cy  M/SES/SPS/FAC/A-P/XPL/ie 
aan,  because  there's  an 
empty  space  and  you* re  next 
to  him. 

£*•  1 

C:    I  don't  watch  the  camera.  C/REA/-/-/ACP/FAC/06 
Ex.  1 

C:    Oh,  can  she  hear  us?  C/S0L/S0R/-/ACP/FAC/05 
Si.  & 

K:    Come  over  here.  M/SOL/-/-/ACP/PSF/0 3 

C:    Soo!  C/RES/-/-/ACP/NCM/01 

(5.3)  "£ctiBar=CMiiitiJ£e  (ACC).  Reference  to  action 
where  a  cognitive  process  is  principally  Involved.  This 
includes  thinking,  imagining,  knowing,  supposing, 
understanding,  or  not  understanding,  listening,  believing, 
remembering,  and  reading  (silently »  Solicitations  for 
attention  are  coded  ACC/PRF. 

l£22  dyadic  interactions  CaitDS 

£&•  1 

C;    I'm  a  good  thinker,  aren't  C/REA/ACH/-/ACC/PD3/05 

I .  C/SOL-T/ACH/-/SrA/?ON/03 

e*.  z 

X:    You're  net  payino  attention  M/REA/-/-/ACC/FAC/06 

F:    You  understand?  F/SOL/LSG/-/ACC/FAC/02 


1  Ibid..  P*  28. 
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£&•  ft 

C:  Dad.' 

F:  Uhat?» 
£&•  5 

f::     Do  you  reirembeT  tr.at? 


C/S 0L/-/-/ACC/PRF/01 
P/flES/-/-/ACC/CPL/01 

H/SOL/-/-/ACC/FftC/OU 


(5.H)  " ictiaaiztaialiQUal  (ACE).    Reference  to  action 

where    feelings.      or    emotions    are    principally  involved. 

Includes  fe?linq  bad.  stooj.  sorry.  thankful,  grateful* 
relieves.  of  upset."2 


Ej<ax£les  £Z2B  £&a.dic  interactions  £odinq 
£31*  I 


Fi    Caddy  wants  to  do  the 
bloats. 


F:    You  want  to  Iook  at  this? 
You  can  try  to  f-aKe  one  of 
these  if  you  want . 

C:    Oh  ?3ddy  I  fcund  1  always 
thanK  you. 


F/STR/-/-/ACE/F*C/06 


F/STR/-/-/PRC/ALU/17 


C/REA/SED/-/ACE/FAC/08 


Cr  ,  I'm  itdhir.q  something 

different  on  the  other  side. 

K:    Uri;ht  that's  fine. 
C:    You  don't  care? 


CC/RSA/-/-/ACPMLT/09 

M/3EA/-/-/AC?MLU/0<1 
C/S0L/-/-/ACE/FAC/3« 


1    Althojgh     the    voice     inflection    for      this    tove  is 
questioning,  the  function  of  this  inpve  is  to  clonal  that  the 
speaner's  attention  fcac  b«en  captured:    and  therefore,  it  is 
coded  as  a  response  to  the  solicitation  for  attention, 
z  Ibid.,  p.  29. 
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"While  Inst ructlonal-loqlcal  mean in qs  includ*  those 
processes  listed  under  substantJve-loqicai  meanings,  they 
also  refer  to  distinctly  didactic  verbal  moves  such  as  those 
involve?  In  Positive  &n3  negative  ratlna  ana  qlvlnq 
Instructions*  for  this  reason,  additional  subcategories 
under  the  logical  processes  are  necessary** 

for  purposes  of  i&is  study  these  subcategories  are 
reqarded  as  operationally  defined  behaviors  which  Indicate 
communicative  functions  (i*e*«  they  indicate  how  the 
instructional  content  is  presented)* 

(1.)    w£oal£ti£    ££QE£SS*        (Sane    as  substantiv*- 
loaical  meanings). 

(l.D      '•tt£aa:aa=r$ftQfttal    (def>«.       (same  as 

substantive-logical  aeaninq) 

ti    »nat»s  all  tnis  stuff  in  F/SOL/-/-/KAT/DSF/07 
here? 

(1.11)      "DatlnlQy—DenDtat lve  (DED)M».       (sane  as 
substantive-logical  xeaninq ) 


>  Ibid. 
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E&£S1£U  i££S  2*a4i£  interaction  Coding 
Fs    Those  are  instructions.  F/3EA/-/-/KAT/DED/03 

(1.12)      "astiQiQanSfiafiSUUvs  ( DSD )M.       (same  as 
substantive-logical  meaning) 

Ml    I  see  two  pieces  with  blue  M/REA/OAC/-/MAT/DEC/15 
sky  that  also  have  part  of 
the  yellow  sun. 


Ms    [referring  to  blocks )    Some    M/R EA/LSG/-/MAT/DEC/11 
of  them  have  *X*s  and  some 
of  then  have  *0*s 


(1.2)  MlQteTEreting  (INT)".      (same    as  substantive- 
logical  meaning) 

?xamplg  f £22  dyadic  interaction  Coding 

Ms     Can  we,  could  you  stand  M/SOL/SPS/-/ACP/PRF/10 

these  up  on  the  end?  M/REA/SPS/-/STA/INT/09 
StanJ'eia  up  like  you  and  I 
stand  ud? 

( 2 . )    "CSfiilifal    £I2£ess.      (sane    as  substantive- 
logical  &eaninqs)M 

(2.1)  K Fact -Stat in o  (FAC)M>.      (same  as  substantive- 
logical  neaninq  ) 


>  loid. 
1  Ibid. 
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Uncles  lum  iliaiic  iatetacUaas  Csiina 

F:     Here  we  qo.  F/SlR/-/-/PaC/FAC/03 
£*•  2 

M:    Yr:  see  somethir.q  in  there  M/SOL/-/-/ACP/FAC/06 
that  yoj  want? 

C:     I  find  it.  C/RES/-/-/ACP/FAC/03 

C:    That's  what  they  had  a  C/REA/-/-/KAT/FftC/07 
school. 

(2.2)  tionxettaiii  teaftostratlafl  0*v>.      (sane  as 

substantive-logical  meaninQ) 

ttaa  dyadic  tatsiactlftas  Caiiaa 

£*•  1 

C:     [Child  is  stackinq  blocKs)  C/aEA/DOI/-/ACP/DNV/03 
Go  like  that* 

I 

F:     3o  ahead*  show  me.  F/SOL/DOT/-/ACI/DhV/0« 

(2.3)  Verbally.    Damjnstta t ing    ( DEM  ) .       ( same  as 
substantive-logical  meaninQ ) 

Fx  a  ingle  from  d^ad^c  interaction.  Co^lna 

M:     You  take  the  biq  one  and  M/STR/0AZ/DEC/A:P/D£M/17 
then  you  take  another  biq 
one  and  put  it  riont  there. 

(2.U)  M££SlatQlDii  UPMW».  .    (same  as  substantive- 
loqicl  aeaninq) 
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Egamgle  f rgm  d^adig  interagtign  Coding 

F:     You  can't  do  those  until  we  F/5TR/-/-/PBC/XPL/12 
get  it  all  right  again. 

(3.)    0£v§iua£iv£  (same    as  substantive- 

logical  meaning  ) 

(3*1)  "Ovinias  {0Pti)m.    (same  as  substantlve-loqical 

meaning ) 

Saaafilss  Use  cxaau  iDigtastian  coating 

M:    Those  are  nice,  huh? 

!*•  2 

Cs    Here's  a ... 
M:    Very  complicated  9a me. 

(3.2)  "^ustUXiDfi  (JUS)*a. 
logical  meaning ) 

SsaaeU  lISH  £iadi£  intcra.£tien 

C:     No,  but  I  want  to  pljy  a 
Gifferent  game 

M:    DKay,  bat  let's  ao  this. 
I  want,  I  want  this  to  be 
finished  first,  honey.  This 
is  important  for  Irs.  Kahn's 
Paper  she's  irritinq. 


»  Ibid. 
2  Ibid. 


M/REA/-/-/MAT/OPN/03 
M/SOL-T/-/-/STA/P0N/01 

C/REA/-/-/MAT/NCI/03 
M/REA/-/-/MAT/OPM/03 

(sane  as  substantive* 


C/REA/-/-/PRC/ALT/09 

M/REA/SS3/-/PRC/FAC/HI 
M/REA/-/-/PRC/JJS/10 
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(3.t)  Batiaa  (Kf.TE).  "Ratings  can  convey  critical 
and /or  evaluative  meaninqs.  A  critical  rating  is  a 
judgement  of  truth  or  falsity  based  on  rational  criteria. 
An  evaluative  ratinq  gives  the  rater's  partiality,  thus  it 
is  a  more  subjective  response.  Ratinqs  range  from  positive 
to  negative.    Ihey  often  occur  in  reaction  to  statements."1 

In  a  younger  population,  or  in  the  context  of  performing 
a  task,  actions  are  frequently  rated;  persons  may  also  be 
rated. 

(3.ul)  Egsltijfe  &a£iags  (POS).  "Positive  ratings 
range  from  distinctly  affirmative  to  those  that  implicitly 
affira  by  repeating' what  is  rated. M2 

£>ta.!D£les  lt2®  fedic  interactions.  Calt03 

tf:     What  colors  do  you  have  M/SOL/OAC/DED/-/-/06 
there? 

C:     fled.  C/RES/OAC/DED/-/-/01 

Hi     Veah.  H/REA/OAC/-/STA/POS/01 
Ex.  I 

C:    LooK.    [shows  K.  a  picture  C/SOL/-/-/ACP/PRF/01 
she  colored] 


1  James  L.  Neujahr*  £he  IndiYldua^zgd  lQ£i!il£iL3Q  Gam§, 
(New  Ycrtu  Teachers  College  Press,  197&T*  p. 20. 

*  IbiJ, 
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K:    Oh,  That's  beautiful! 
&&•  I 

Hi    find  if  you  qet  all  ey  laen, 
you  are  the  winner. 

C:  Wow! 


M/RES/-/-/ACP/P3S/0« 


M/3EA/3JIT/-/PRC/XPL/11 


C/REA/-/-/PRC/P0S/U1 


(3.42)  tifiaatiiS,  Salinas  (NEG).  "Negativs  ratings 
include  those  which  reject  by  stating  the  contrary  and  those 
which  reject  by  a  distinctly  neqatlve  rating. "*  Ratings 
wnich  indicate  sorce  reservation,  that  is  ratings  that  are 
qualifying,  are  also  coded  NEG. 

E^angles  f  r  Dn  dyjdjLc  interact  Id £21* Q2 
EX-  1 

F:    Somethin's  wrong. 


£*•  2 

M:  Find  the  'S'  for  ae. 
Where's  the  *S*? 

C:  (picfcs  a  lettered  block) 

M:  No. 

Ex.  3 

F:  Vou're  a  brat. 

C:  Yeah. 


F/REA/C3R/-/PCP/NE3/03 

M/S0L/LS3/DMV/A-T/PRF/09 

C/SES-NV/LSG/DNV/ACT/CPL/OO 
M/REA/LS3/-  'ACT/NE3/01 

F/REA/-/-/PER/NSG/04 
C/REA/-/-/STA/P3S/01 


(3.H3)  Eieiit£§.l  Uiiasg  (NEU).  Neutral  ratings  do 
not  indicate  whether  a  positive  or  negative  evaluations  is 
intended.    They  serve  to  acknowledge  or  confirm  an  action,  a 


*  Ioid. 
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statfment,  or  an  event. 

£  varies  tt^Si  dyadic  interact iDns         Qgdi ng 
&*•  1 

F :  Did  you  do  this  before?  r/S0L/-/-/PRC/FAC/Q5 

C:  Yes.  C/RBS/-/-/PRC/FAC/01 

F:  Oh.  F/REA/-/-/PRC/NBU/01 
Ex.  i 

M:  You  can't  go  backwards.  M/RES/WftY/-/PRC/FAC/05 

C:  Oh.  v  C/REA/WAY/-/STA/NEU/01 

<  3 .  tu )  EoaiiiM  fit  NgaaUY.fi  BatlDfl  <  pon  ) . 
"Solicitations  in  which  a  request  Is  made  for  either  a 
positive  or  a    negative  rating. w|  (For  analysis    these  types 

* 

of  moves  are  included  as  part  of  the  subcategory  of 
opining. ) 


Examples  fjon  dyadic  interactions  Coding 
El*  1 

Kr  That  matches  that  one?  M/SOI/COR/-/STA/PON/04 
C:     Yeah.  C/RES/C0R/-/STA/P0S/01 

C:  like  this?  C/SOL/-/-/ACP/PON/02 
F:    Yeah.  okay.  F/RES/-/-/ACP/P0S/02 


»  Bellacit,  et  si.,  Iq£  l£2aaage  Si  i&S  £i§S£t£SS»  P»  31* 
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"Instructional  inoves  with  extra-logi;al  meanings  are  those 
that  cannot  be  verified  by  analytic.  empirical,  or 
evaluative  criteria.  Rather  than  making  assertions  or 
denials,  these  moves  make  piescrlptlon  or  prohibitions,  or 
request  that  prescriptions  or  prohibitions  be  made..."* 


(u.i)      s2iiciUD3      a     £sifoxsaa£s  <prf>. 

"Solicitations  that  ask  or  demand  ...that  soieone  do 
something.    These  Include  dire  tlves  and  Imperatives. 

£k3&&1&s  £i2ffi  tizadic'  iDiaiacilQDs  CSllDS 
£&•  I 

M:    Count  one  line,  then  count  M/S0l/NUK/DED/ftCV/PRF/08 
the  next  line. 

£*•  I 

F:    Cooe  on  up  here.  F/SOL/-/-/ftCP/PRF/0« 

C:     You  help.  C/SOL/SED/-/ACT/PRF/02 

(tt.2)  "EtfiuititiD9  a  EfilloimaQce  fPRO>.  the  aqent 
Is  directed  to  cease,  or  not  to  embar*  upon,  a  particular 
activity.  ■>> 


»  Neujahr.  Jhg  Individualized  £n.s_tru.c.ti,2a  2a!ES»  P*  *9. 
?  BellacR.  et  al..  The  Language  of  the  Classroom,  p.  31. 

i  Neujahr,  xtis  ladifcliuulizia  Iostiucuea  Gais7~p.  21. 
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£&*c&l&  ttaat  flxaiic  iuisjuciian  Codiua 

T:    wait  a  »inute.  F/S0L/-/-/ACP/PR0/03 


(«.3)  SfiiiSiiintj  a  EeCStUifiS  <ACN).  "The  agent  is 
directed  to  repeat  the  coaaunication."* 

E &a regies  from  dyadic  interactions  Coding 

C:  what  da  you  want  to  do?  C/SOL/-/-/PRC/DIR/06 
F:  Ho?  F/SOL/-/-/STA/A3N/01 
C:    What  da  you  want  to  do?  C/SOL/-/-/PRC/DIR/06 

IS*  2 

C:  Ouah  bey  bey  C/RES-NCP/-/-/-/NCL/00 

F:  What?  F/S0L/-/-/STA/&3N/01 

C:  wha  da  deby  deba.  C/RES-fCP/-/-/STA/CPl/00 

(<*.<*)  "Ask^nn  To  Sg  Directed  OXR).  The  emitter  af 
this  move  is  tryinq  to  find  out  what  he  (ar  she)  is  or  is 
not  to  do*  He  far  she]  expects  to  be  given  a  directive* 
His  (or  ner)  solicitation  nay  be  qeneral.  involve  several 
alternatives*  ar  only  one."* 


*  Ibid. 

*  Ibid. 
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£*•  1 

F:    What  would  you  line  to  play  F/SOL/-/-/MnT/Dia/07 
with? 

£».  * 

Mi    Now  do  you  want  it?    Do  you  M/SOL/Oft2/-/PRC/DIR/19 
want  to  oake  one  tiQget? 
Is  that  what  you  want  to  do? 

M:    -'hat  kin<!  of  a  gaire  should  M/SOL/-/-/PRC/DIR/08 
we  Play? 

<u. 5)  "SegK£no  PsiaiSSiSB  (RPR).  The  emitter  of  this 
move  is  request inq  that  he  [or  she)  be  peril t ted  to  perfora 
a  particular  activity. "2 

£*•  1 

C:    Let  »e  qet  scmethin'  else.  C/SOl/-/-/**T/RPR/0S 
F:     Uriijht.  F/RES/-/-/MAT/ALU/01 
£&•  £ 

C:    Dut  Ho*,  can  we  play  C/SOL/-/-/PRC/RPR/08 
another  <iaoe  after? 

£*•  i 

K  i    Dut  can  I  show  ya  how  to  M/SOL/V-ZPRC/RPR/IO 
build  sorcethino  special? 

(u.6)    MCCiCiiaD£fi"»      (CPL)      The    Person  to  whoa  a 
directive    is    addressed    either  begins    to    carry    out  the 

2  I&id. 
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directive  or  Indicates  that  he  or  she  Intends  to  carry  It 
out."*  If  there  Is  no  verbal  response  by  tha  person,  or  the 
xe. ronse  is  non-comprehensible,  and  a  reaction  follows  which 
clearly  indicates  that  the  directive  was  carried  out.  then 
compliance  is  assumed. 


Ex-  I 

«:    Now  find  a  yellow  square.  M/SOL/OftC/DNV/ACP/PRF/05 

Ci    (based  on  M.'s  response  it  C/RES-NV/OAC/DNV/ACP/CPl/00 
is  assuned  that  tne  cnlld 
complied ) 

K:     Very  good.  Okay!  M/REA/DftC/-/ACP/POS/03 

E&-  I 

C:  Daddy  help.  *  C/SOl/SeD/-/ACP/PRF/02 
F :     Cxa  y.  F/flES/S£D/-/ACP/CPL/01 

(«.7)  "Efitiittiiiii  a  EfiLtatHianca  <m,»).  The  3gent  is 
allowed  to  carry  out  the  activity.  The  performance  is 
optional.  A  aove  coded  ...  [<VLU]  often  follows  a  aove 
seeking    permission. »«  fdults    occasionally  give  permission 

* 

even  when  It  was  not  directly  requested* 

* 

Lxam^les  f  rgrn  dyadic  interact  log?  EfiiiDS 

C:     'Kay  Da3  can  I  stick  *oa  C/SOl/DDT/-/AC?/Ht>a/0? 


*  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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on  the  P«9board? 

F:    Sore,  that's  what  you're  F/RES/03T/-/ACP/ALU/C9 
qonna  d3* 

6*.  2 

C:    I  want  tLis.  L/STR/-/-/MAT/FAC/03 

rt:    3Kay,  you  want  to  see  M/5EA/-/-/STA-&/PON/09 

what  that  is?    Alrioht,  M/R EA / -/ - /  ACP /AL 
open  it  up* 

"aite^OfetUte  (ALT)*  The  person  to  whoa  a 
directive  is  addressed  indicates  that  he  will  carry  out  so«e 
activity  in  place  of  the  one  prescribed*  or  that  he  will 
carry  out  the  prescribed  activity  at  other  than  the 
prescribed  tiae.*4 

£*•  I 

C:     Vou  can  do  it  this  way,  C/RFA/fl3T/-/PRC/ALT/06 

can't  ya  too?  C/SOL-r/DOT/-/PRC/?ON/0H 

F:    Mope,  it  just  noes  one  F/RES/D3;/-/PRC/ftEG/06 
way. 

Ct    Daddy*  see.  If  you  do  It  C/STR/DOT/DNV/PRC/ALT/13 
this  "ay*  Is  Kmda  tetter 
to  me. 

£*•  2 

K:    Would  yDU  like  to  read  »e  M/SOL/-/-/ACT/P3.V0e 
a  story? 

Ct    You  read  it.  C/RES/-/-/ACT/r\lT/03 

K:    Uhy  don't  yru  rraii  it  to  H/SOL/-/-/P.CT/ALT/06 
ne. 


4  iDld.,  p.  23. 
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C:    Mo,  I  wanted  to  do  the  C/3ES/-/-/ACT/NCM/01 
checkers* 

* 

F:    Let's  see  how  smart  you  F'«nt  /ACH/VfiCT/DNV/oe 

are.  Tide... 

C:    Daddy,  you  do,  you  build  C/STR/-/-/PRC/ALT/16 
the  ca..,  you  do  that  a, 
I'll  do  the  clay. 

(a  .9)  "BfiQififiifcUftOCS  (KCH).  The  person  to  whoa  a 
directive  is  addressed  indicates  that  he  (or  she]  will  not 
perform  a  prescribed  activity  and  he  (or  she)  gives  no 
alternative. "*  When  a  request  is  repeated  after  no  apparent 
response,  after  a  noncomprehensible  response,  or  after  a 
vocalization  which  Indicated  a  negative  response  ( e.q. , 
wnining,  cryinS,  angry  shouting),  it  is  assumed  that  the 
recipient  of  the  directive  did  ajl  comply  with  the 
directive. 


E*.  1 

F:  Pet  it  over  there. 

C:  Mo. 

M:  Uell,  come  ovet  here. 

C:  (crying)  Wool 

M:  Come  over  here. 

C:  (continues  to  cry) 


F/SOL/UC/-/ACP/  PRF/Ott 
C/RES/LDr/-/ACP/NCM/01 

H/SOL/-/-/ACP/PRF/0U 
C/RES/-/-/ACP/NCM/01 
M/SOI/-/-/ACP/FRF/33 
C/«ES-MV/-/-/ACP/MCM/05 


>  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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Mt    Come  over  tiexe* 


^/S0L/-/-/ACr/PSF/03 


(U.IO)  JoKina  (JOK)*  The  person  makes  an  evert 
effort  to  be  atpuslnq,  or  reacts  to  an  aiuslnq  action  or 
event*  Humourous  teisln^  vhich  does  not  Imply  a  negative 
evaluation  Is  considered  to  be  joKlnq  behavior*  Lauqhter 
not  accoaPanlej  by  a  verbalization  with  logical  meaning  Is 
coded  as  nonverbal  Johlnc* 


ft    Hey  .*.*  you're  aettino 
to  be  a  pro* 

Ct  (laujhs) 

£*.  Z 

Mt    This  takes  a  lot  cf 
thi nking-Power  here, 
(laughs)    I  think  irore 
on  ny  part  than  yours. 


F/REA/ACH/FAC/PER/POS/09 
C/RE5-NV/ACH/-/5lft/ JOK/00 


M/3EA/-/-/ACC/FAC/07 
M/REA/'/-/S?A/J0K/06 


(tt.ll)  iQti  ElaX.  The  emitter  of  the  aove  Is 

playing  with  sounds  or  words  and  not  trying  to  communicate  a 
logical  meaning.  Word  play  occurs  aost  often  when  children 
are  engaged  in  performing  an  activity,  or  when  they  are 
pretending.    Word  play  nay  be  vocal,  verbal,  or  lyrical. 


EsaEfcles  £r.2£  dyadic  iotsuctiaoa  CQlias 

£*•  1 

Mt    Oh.  the  dragon's  roaring.  M/aEA/S*H/-/ACV/FAC/05 

Ct    Rooaaarf  C/REA/SVM/-/STfi-P/JPL/Ol 

I 

Ct     (taKing  materials  out  of  C/REA/-/-/ACV/UPL/00 
fcox  )    ?oom  tick-o-booin 
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tick. 

F:     Now,  $et  those.  F/S0L/C0R/-/AC?/PRF/03 

C:    (placing  blocks  in  groups)  C/riti/COR/PE:c/ACF/UPL/09 
Shape.    Same  shape.  An* 
same  shate.  An' 
ssssssssaite  shape* 
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APPENDIX  C 
Coding  Instructians^ 
l***i;Sagtal  Coding  lQSt£jjciiDng 

1*1  MCo5Inq  is  *tom  the  viewpoint  of  the  observer* 
with  pedagogical  meaning  Inferred  from  the 
[smitter*s  )**  * behavior* 

1*2  "Grammatical  form  may  give  a  clue,  but  Is  not 
decisive  in  coding*  For  example,  SOL  may  be  found 
in  declarative*  interrogative*  or  Imperative  fort* 
likewise,*  PES  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
q jest Ion — frequently  Indicating  tentatlveness  on 
the  port  Df  the  speaker,"2 


1*3  All  inaudible  statements  and  statements  which 
cannot  be  coded  in  one  of  the  pedagogical  move 
type  categories  ar*  coded  for  the  emitter  (if  that 
is  discernable)  and  as  Not  Codable  <NOC)* 
Statements  which  are  partially  audible  or  ellipses 
are  coded  for  pedagogical  move  type,  if  it  Is 


1  Coainq  instrjctions  not  directly  m quoted  differ  fram  those 
provided  by  Bellack  trt  al.,  and  Neujahr* 

2  bellacK  et  al*,  £hg  *£D2y49£  2l  ltl£  £l££S£Q2£<  P*  255* 

ttaft 
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ties 

clear,  and  for  any  cf  the  other  categories,  if  they  are 
clear  within  the  context  in  which  tney  occurred* 
If  p&xtiaxly  audible  statements,  or  ellipses*  are 
not  clear*  they  are  coded  as  NOC*  Moves  that 
follow  Not  Codable  moves  are  coded  as  usual* 

2*1  If  one  member  of  the  dyad  reacts  to  the  nonverbal 
behavior  (NV)  of  the  other  member  of  the  dyad  by 
ratine  that  behavior  or  specifically  commentinq  on 
it  then  the  nonverbal  behavior  is  co£ed  as  having 
occurred  and  is  subscripted  to  indicate  it  was 
nonverbal*  LaugninQ  without  verbal  commenting  is 
coded  as  a  nonverbal  reaction  to  an  amusing 
behavior  or  statement*  When  laughing  is  directly 
followed  by  a  comment  it  is  not  coded  as  a 
separate  nonverbal  move,  but  rather  as  a  verbal 
reaction  to  a  1oke*  Cryinq*  whinina*  shoutinq* 
etc*  are  also  considered  nonverbal  moves  if  no 
verbal  comment?  accompany  the  behavior* 

F:     Can  you  put  these  in  F/SOL/&CH/-/ACP/FAC/06 
the  box  no*? 

C:  C/RES-NV/ACH/-ACP/CNV/00 

F:     Ho.  now  ttwt  doesn't  F/REft/C3R/FAC/ftCP/UEG/06 
go  with  that* 

£&•  2 

F:     That's  riQht.***  ^F/REA/CO3/-/STA/P3S/0u 
C:     (  laughs )  C/ftEA-NV/COr/-/STft/JOK/00 
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2*2  When  a  verbalization  Is  so  poorly  articulated!  that 
It  cannot  be  understood  by  the  coder  and 
transcriber,  and  when  the  other  member  of  the  dyad 
does  not  indicate  that  they  understood  tne 
verbalization  *  then  It  Is  coled  as  non- 
comprehenslblo*  If  the  substantive  ccntent  or  the 
Instructional  content  continues  to  be  the  toDic  of 
the  dialogue,  the  noncomprehenslble  move  1$  coded 
for  its  content  ( substantive  or  instructional 
rceanir.g)*  only  those  words  that  are  clearly 
articulated  are  counted  as  words  for  that  raove* 
Occasionally  syntactical  errors  are  serious  enough 
to  make  a  move  nonccmprehenslbla*  in  such  cases 
the  move  •  is  coded  as  non-comprehensible  and  only 
the  clearly  articulated  words  are  counted  and 
credited  to  tfca  &ove* 

2*3  Structuring  (SIR)  moves  are  clearly  Initiative 
moves*  they  begin  with  some  form  of  Introductory 
remarks  Intended  to  start  off  a  new  activity,  new 
topic  of  conversation*  or  Introduce  new  materials* 
Structuring  aoves  continue  until  a  clear 
solicitation  (SOL)*  or  reaction  (REA)  occurs* 
Often  the  sane  speaker  wl 11  first  provide  a 
structuring  irove  followed  by  a  solicitation* 
Structuring  aoves  cannot  be  dlractly  succeeded  t>y 
responses  (RES)*    If  an  Intervening  rcove  occurs*  a 
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structuring  neve  may  be  continued  and  is  coded  as 
a  second  instance  of  structuring* 

2*u  Structuring  moves  are  so  foetid*  pnrased  obliquely, 
and  determining  the  intent  of  the  speaker  may  be 
confusing*  rhrases  such  as  **Now  why  don't  we****# 
**Let  me  show  you*****  "Let*s*****  "How  about  If 
we*  *  **,  are  considered  initiating  efforts  by  a 
speaker  who  intends  to  launch  an  activity  and  are 
therefore  w-ea  *s  structuring  noves  whenever  they 
are  not  responses  to  a  previous  solicitation  or 
are  not  reactions  tr  a  previous  response* 

2*5    A  soliciting  (SOL)    move  begins  whenever  a  request 

is    initiated*         A    solicitation    ends  when  a 

distinctly  different  solicitation  is    made  or  when 

a  response*  a  reaction*  or  a  structurinq  move  is 
begun  by  either  speaker* 

2*6  Solicitations  that  request  permission  to  speak 
have  instructional  and  extra~loqical  weaning* 
They  are  cotfed  as  SOL/* * */3PR *  The  move  which 
follows  and  acknowledges  the  request  for 
permission  is  considered  a  response  even  if  a 
questioning  tcne  of  voice  is  used*  Such  a 
response  usually  qrants  Permission  { ALW )  or 
prohitites    ( PfcO)       the    activity*         Request inq 
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permission  to  speak  rarely  occurs  during  dyadic 
interactions,  although  sPeaKing  about  a  specific 
tapic  may  be  requested* 

I 

C:     at:hhh,  ^ec;,  talk  C/SOL/-/-/ACV/R?R/0a 
about  that? 

M:     fth-oh  (J**ans  no)  we  M/RES/-/-/ACV/PRD/07 
don't  talh  aoout 
that* 

2*7  tiot  infrequently  during  dyadic  Interactions  one 
member  of  the  dyad  solicits  the  other  member's 
attention*  Such  a  move  has  instructional  meaning 
in  the  acticn-cognitlve  category  and  is  considerd 
a  directive  tc  attend*  Therefore  such  a  move  is 
codei  as  SOL/ *  * */*CC/PRF/* *  *  and  the  response  to 
that  r^ovfc,  even  If  uttered  In  a  Questioning  tone. 
Is  considered  to  be  a  complying  response* 

£*•  1 

C:  Dad?  C/SOL/-/-/ACC/PRF/01 
r:     What?  F/SES/ V-/ftCC/Cpl/01 

2*8  Tag  questions  occurring  within  or  at  the  end  of  a 
structuring  or  reacting  move  ere  coded  as 
soliciting  taqs,  even  If  ttrre  Is  ho  extended 
pause  or  verbal  cue  that  clearly  solicits  a 
response*  Tag  questions  that  occur  w Itnln  a 
larger  soliciting  move  are  not  coded  separately 
since  they  art;  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the 
overall  soliciting  move* 
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*K*  1 

F:    Just  a  little  F/REA/COR/FAC/-/-/0** 

3ifferent,  isn't  F/SOW/COR/-/SIA/P0N/33 
it? 

F:     Dhay,  now  put  the  F/SOL/DDT/-/ACP/PRF/10 
airplane  back  In  the 
board,  okay? 

2,9    "ltopliclt  in  any  solicitation    are  the  concepts  of 

knowing    or    not    itnowlnq,    doing    or    not  dolnq* 

Therefore    code  "responding*    for  any    one  of  the 

runqa    of    possible  responses    ( Including  Invalid 

ones),  and  also  for  any  reply  referring  to  knowing 

or  not  knowing,    agreeing  to  do  or  refusing  to  do* 

The  physical  response  to  a  directive  will  be  coded 

as  a  responding    move*      However,    In  the    case  of 

responding  to  the  directive  to  speak,    the  meaning 
* 

of  the  utterance  will  be  coded,***  In  addition  to 
the  fact  that  the  respondent  Is  complying  with  the 
directive  to  speak*"* 
2*10  "Occasionally  a***f parent  or  child!  responds  to  a 
SOL  with  a  Question*  Coding  In  these  Instances  Is 
la  terms  of  context  and  intent*  F^r  example, 
students  frequently  respond  with  a  question  to 
indicate  the  tentativeness  of  their  responses* 
These  are  coded  RES*  If ,  however ,  the 
*rescondinq*    question  Is    a  genuine  solicitation 


Ntmjahr,  Itjst  ^U^iYt^yaliSgi  lQ5t£U£ll2Q  S*2L£*  P*  93* 
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(i.e.,  expects  a  RES),  It  Is  coded  SOL. 

2*11  "ft  SCL  which  calls  for  a  fact  is  coded  FAC,  but 
if  the  RES  Qivcs  both  a  fact  aid  an  explanation, 
the  substantive-logical  flteaning  of  the  RES  is 
coded  XfL^ 

2*12  *A  SOL  which  calls  for  an  opinion  Is  coded  OPS, 
but  if  the  3ES  gives  both  an  opinion  and  a 
justification,  tne  sutstanti ve*loqical  roeaning  of 
the  3£S  Is  coded  JUS. 

2.13  HA  speaker  cannot  respond  to  his  Own  solicitation. 
(1)  If  the  speaker  answers  his  [or  her]  own 
question  immediately  after  asking  It,  the  question 
is  taken  to  be  rhetorical  and  a  stylistic  device 
rather  than  a  true  SOL.  (2)  If  a  speaker  answers 
his  foi  her]  own  question  after  an  Intervening 
incorrect  answer,  the  correct  answer  to  the 
sol ic  i tat ion  is  coded  as  a  reaction  to  the 
incorrect  answer,  since  the  purpose  of  the 
question  vas  not  to  elicit  a  response  front  the 
questioner.  (3)  If  a  speaker  answers  his  [or  her] 
own  question  after  a  cause,  the  answer  is  coded  as 
a  reaction ,  indicating  that  the  speaker  is 
primarily  reacting  to  the  absence  of  an  expected 
response.      An  asterik  Is  Indicated  as  part  of  the 
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codina  of  ti;e  REft  (i.e.,  RE«-*)  when  this 
occurs. **» 

2.10  Directives  wnich  include  specific  instructions, 
or  requests*  that  cannot  be  complied  with  without 
substantive  knowledge  (e.g. "Find  toe  an  *R*.M)  are 
coded  for  their  extra-logical  mean  in a  as 
directives  (Fltf*  PRO*  DIR,  or  ALU )  but  also  as 
expecting  or  providing  substantive-logical 
meaning.  Responses  to  such  directives  are  assuaed 
to  have  provided  substantive-logical  cleaning  only 
if  that  meaning  is  referred  to  by  either  aeaber  of 
the  ayad. 

X 

F:    Here  you  take  this  F/S0L/C03/DNV/ACP/PRF/16 
one.    You  put  it 
with  the  pane  height 
and  the  sar;e  letter. 

C:  Hope,  C/RES/C3R/-/ACP/NPH/01 

Ex.  2 

F:  Does  that  fit?  F/SOL/C0R/FAC/-/-/03 
C:  C/RES-NV/COS/DWV/-/-/00 

F:  Okay.  F/REA/CDR/-/ACP/P0S/01 

F:     Dkay,  put  it  with  F/SOL/CDR/-/ACP/PKF/06 
another  qroup. 

C:  C/RES-MV/COP/-/ftCE/CPL/00 

F:     DKay  F/REA/CDR/-/ACP/P05/01 


fjellticK  et  al .  i  The  lancuaae  of  the  Classroom,  pp.  257* 
58. 
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M:    Hhat  color  should  we  VSOl/OAC/DED/ACP/DIR/07 
put  on  nrxt? 

C:    Hirfi.  urn,  cy  favorite  C/RES/OAC/FAC/-/-/03 
color. 


M:    Okay*  I  want  to  put 
out  some  faces  and 
you  find  soue  that 
look  exactly  alike 
and  pile  soae  on  top. 


M/STR/D03/XPL/PRC/P8F/21 


m/sol/num/pnv/r:p/prf/09 
c/res/num/ded/rcp/cpl/03 

M/SOl/mW/FAC/-/-/02 

C/3ES/NUM/FAC/-/-/01 

M/REA/NUM/FAC/-/-/06 
M/SOL/NUH/PED/PRC/PRF/17 


M»    Zan  you  qrt  another 
Dile  of  fcur  for  ae? 

C:    Dne,  two,  three. 

K:     How  many? 

C:  three. 

M:    Dh,  I  thought  we 
•rented  feci*  why 
don*t  ycu  taKe  a  looK 
there*  cccnt'em  aqaln 
and  see  hew*  many  you 
got* 


2*15  reaction  begins  at  the  beginning  of  an 
utterance  or  following  a  nonverbal  response  or  the 
absence  of  an  expected  move* 

"ft  (reaction  (FSh)j  is  still  in  progress  when 
the  speaker: 

a*  Lvaluatcs  or  otherwise  discusses  a  previous 
move 

be  he^nrases  ^  previous  nave  or  flakes  reference 
to  it 

c*       Expanas    a    previous    aove    by    statinq  its 
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lmpllctlons.        Interpreting      It,       or  drawing 
conclusions  from  the  saae  point  or  sub-point* 
*A  flEA  enos  when  any  of  the  following  occurs: 
<*•    The  utterance  ends 

b.  %  SOL  begins 

c.  The  speaker  Indicates  the  end  of  the  SEA  by 
some  verbal  convention,  such  as,  *A11  right,  now 
let's  turn  to**** 

d*  A  dlstinrt  (not  parenthetic)  shift  occurs  to 
another  substantive  area  not  heretofore  mentioned 
or  not  under  l&aedlate  discussion 
e*  ft  distinct  (not  parenthetic)  shift  occurs  fro* 
any  substantive  category  to  an  Instructional 
category  4  not  heretofore  mentioned  or  not  under 
Immediate  discussion**1 

2*16  *3  reaction  to  a  solicitation  occurs  only  when  the 
reaction    Is    ufiSJlt    the  solicitation    and    not  a 
response  to    the  solicitation.*2  (a.q.      "That's  a 
good  question ** ) 
3*    Substantive  JJSiOtQSS 

3*1  *CodlnQ  of  substantive  meanings  Is  In  tens  of  the 
naln  context  of  the  discussion***  Tor  example,  if 
a  dyad  Is  dlfxusslnQ  the  black  matching  task  and 
the  specific    attributes  of    the  blocks    which  are 

\   

I  iLld.,  pp.  2S9,  2C0. 
3  Icid. 


9 
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Uportant  for  the  aatchlnd  cask  are  ■Mentioned,  the 
aove  is  ttill  considered  to  be  about  aatching  the 
blocks  (COR).  If  howover,  the  focus  of  the 
discjssion  shifts  to  defining  or  explaining  the 
attributes  per  $e*  then  the  discussion  would  be 
coded  as  having  substantive  eeaninq  in  the  object 
attritute  categories  (OAS). 


sua 


Mt    So  how  cc  >e  you  put 
this  block  here? 

C:    'cause  they  were 
shorts. 


F:    And,  and  why  Joes 
this  little  bloc*  90 
in  these  and  not  over 
there? 

C:    Ucll.  because  those 
♦live  *X*s*. 

F:    i'es.    And  what  does 
that  one  fcave? 


Because  ttvje  so 
tnere. 

Siqiit.  OKay  Keep 
30inq. 


M/SOL/CDS/ XPL/-/ -/Ob 
C/RES/COR/XPl/-/-/Oft 

F/S0L/CDR/XFL/-/-/13 

C/RES/C3R/XPL/-/-/05 


F/REA/C3*/-/SXA/P3S/01 
F/SOL/LSG/DFD/-/-/06 


C/RES/C3R/CNV/-/-/0U 


F/REA/C3R/-/ACT/ P03/01 
F/5OL/CDR/-/ACP/PFF/03 


3.2  "In  coding.  indicate  whenever  possible  the 
substantive  content  to  which  the  move  refers  or 
the  substantive  context  of  tne  aove.     The  speaiter 


3  IbiJ..  p.  261. 
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may  or  cay  not  explicitly  refer  to  the  substantive 
material*  The  absence  of  substantive*! o3lcal 
coding  In  these  Instances  Indicates  that  no 
substantive  meanings  were  actually  expressed* 

4*1  "Only  when  defining  1$  the  naln  focus  Is  a  move 
codeJ  as  defining*  When  the  definition  Is  within 
the  immediate  context  of  other  substantive-logical 
meanings*  defining  Is  not  coded* 

4*2  "Responses  giving  facts  within  the  context  of  an 
explanatory  move    or  In  a  sequence    of  explanatory 

moves  are  coded  explaining***1 

* 

4*3  "'Reverse*  definitions,  which  give  the  definition 
and  call  for  the  term*  are  coded  as  defining 
moves • 

4*4  "When    note    than  one    substantlve-loqical  process 
occurs    within  a    slnqle    pedagogical  move,  coJe 
according  to  the  following  urder  of  priority:"* 
a* )  XPL  (explaining) 
b*  )  0 FN/ JUS  (cPinlng  or  justifying) 
c* )  DCS  (demonstrating) 


*  laid*,  pp*  261,  2 


*  iDid*,  p*  262* 
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tf*)  FJiC  { f act-statinq) 

e*  >  DNV  { ncnvf.rbally  demonstrating) 

f*)  DFF  {;iefininq  and/or  interpreting) 


u*S  **Rn  incorrect  statement  intended  as  the  description 
of    a  state    of    affairs,     such  as  *  * **["81ue  and 
yellow    makes  purple*")    would  be    coded  FRC  even 
though  it  is  empirically  incorrect. 
5*    2Q£^I££!U2LQ§1  Meanings 

5*1  "Occasionally*  within  longer  moves  {e*q**  a  STH  or 
□  ft£M*  reference  is  made  t  note  than  one  of  the 
instructional  categories.  In  coding*  identify  the 
primary  instructional  function  of  the  move  or  its 
principal'  focus*  and  code  appropriately  * 


5*2  "Use  the    follcvinq  order    of  precedence    *hen  more 
than    one    ot    the    instructional    categories  are 
involved    and  the    main    intent    of  the  discourse 
cannot  be  reaaily  determined;"* 
a*  )  STA  (  statHJient ) 
b* )  5TA-ft  (related  statement) 
c*  )  STfi-E  {exp^ndad  statement) 
d* )  STA-ft  {altered  statement) 
e. )  ifir  (materials) 
f *  )  PF-C  (procedure) 


»  Ibid.*  P.  262* 
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g.  )  PE  R  (person) 

h.  )         (action-general,  vocal,  or  emotional) 

i.  )  ICC  (acticn-co^nitive) 
J.)  SC?  (acticn-physical) 

5.3  "MAT  is  coded  without  an  instructional-logical 
category  only  when. . . Mt  [ substantive  and 
substantive-logical  meanings  are  the  main  focus  of 
the  dialoaue  ani  the  reference  to  materials  does 
not  convey  a  specif lc  instructional -log i cal 
meaning." 

Fi    [referring  to  n  F/S0L/CLS/OPN/KM/-/09 
gene }  Do  you  think 
this  may  be  line 
•battleships*? 

C:    3roKen.  C/ftEA/CH3/FAC/MM/-/Cl 

M:    [referrina  to  M/REA/-/-/MAT/OPN/03 
materials  )  These 
are  nice*  huh? 

S.1*  "^CC/FAC  is  cocxJ  when  the  cognitive  process  is  the 

m3in  intent  oi  the  move."* 

£&•  i 

F  i    Va  understand  F/SOL/ CDR/-/ACC/FAC/02 


»  Ibid.,  p.  263. 
2  Itid. 
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C:  Oh*  I  know  how  sany.  C/RES/NU.i/-/ACC/FAC/05 
F:    How  many?  F/SOL/MM/FAC/-/-/02 


*ACC/FAC    is  QCl    coded    when    the  reference    tc  a 


cognitive  process  Is  incidental.** 

I 

F:     I  don't  thinK  People  F/REA/-/-/MAT/FftC/ll 
use  cice  when  they 
play  checkers. 

5.6  "Doth  ACC/FAC  and  the  substantive  and  substantive- 
logical  meanings  are  coded  when  the  statement 
gives  thea  approximately  equal  prominence. "* 

C:     Who»s  this  9uy?  C/SOL/SYM/DED/-/-/0U 

F:     I  ecn't  Knew.    He's  F/RES/CYM/FAC/ACC/FAC/12 
lust  a  little  boy,  I 
guess*. 

AQ£t£li£ll2!i,iir:k22i£S^  Meanings 

6.1  In  evdluatinq  an  action  or  a  statement  corrections 
or  additional  substantive  Information  nay  be 
provided.  ; hen  substantive  mean in q  and 
substantive-logical  meaning  accompanies  a  ratinq 
of  actions  01  statements  the  move  is  coded  for 
substantive,  substantive- logical,  instructional, 
and  ins true tlcnal-loq leal  mean  in qs. 


»  IoiJ. 
*  I&id. 
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M:    [referring;  to  checker  M/REA/SPS/FfiC/ftCP/POS/lS 
q3Pel    Wow*  you  qot  my 
i an.    That's  risht.  It 
goes  ri9ht  on  top  of 
them  [  referring  to 
Kir.ql. 

C;  Xhcit  one  zero.  C/3ES/NUM/DED/-/-/03 
M:  No,  that's  *n  'X*.  M/m/LS3/DED/SrA/SEG/05 
6*2  Ratings  are  Generally  provided  for  actions  that 
have  been  performed,  statements  made,  or  events 
that  occurred;  however,  they  may  refer  directly  to 
the  person  rsther  than  the  actions  or  statements 
of  that  person*  Personalized  ratinqs  are  coded  as 
references  to  the  Instructional  category  PER  if 
the  main  focus  of  the  rating  is  not  on  the  action 
performed,  the  statement  made,  or  on  a  procedure/ 
and  if  the  reference  to  the  other  person  was 
explicit  (e.M.  "jfou're  a  bad  boy.*',  *CooJ  boy.**). 
If  an  action  cr  statement  was  followed  by  a  rating 
and  no  personal  reference  was  made,  it  Is  assumed 
that  the  action  performed,  or  statement  is  the 
fjcus  of  the  rating* 

£*•  I 

C:     That's  not  a  *Xf.  C/3EA/LS3/FAC/-/-/05 

T:     Mo.  (note  father  is  F/3EA/LS3/-/SXA/PDS/01 
acreeinq  with  a 
neqativc  nt^teirent 
and  therefore  is 
considered  to  tie 
giving  a  positive 
rating ) 


9 
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£*.  1 

Mi    First  of  all,  I  would  M/S0L/-/-/ACP/PRF/15 
like  you  to  go  and 
sit  In  that  chair, 
oKay? 

Ci    Dkay  C/RES/-/-/ACP/CPL/01 

Vt     Zcod  boy.    That's  M/REA/-/-/PER/PDS/02 
nice  listening  M/REA/-/-/ACP/P*>S/0u 

tittra^eaicaX  MeaQin3s 

6*3  Categories  for  extra* logical  meanings  are 
qenerally  associated  witn  the  Instructional 
oeanlnq  categories  of  actions  or  procedures*  They 
may*  however*  be  associated  with  any  of  the  other 
Instructions  1  meanlnq  ca teqorles.  When  extra- 
logical  ofeanlnq  occurs  in  conjunction  with  non- 
action categories*  It  Is  "understood  that  an 
a££l££  is  the  referent  and  that  this  action  is 
associated  with  the  appropriate  Instructional 
category* Therefore  "Give  oe  the  purzle.**  would 
be  coced  MAT/FPF  but  "put  the  piece  in  the  puzzle* 
would  be  coded  ACP/PRF.  (See  5.2  for  list  of 
precedence  for  Instructional  meaning  categories.) 


Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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B"U§  let  SaiiDUaa  Hards 


1*  Contractions  count  at  two  words*  (I'm*  don't,  what's* 
it's,  here's ,  etc. ) 

2.  Elided  words  count  as  one.  (gonna,  wanna ,  haf etc ♦ ) 

3*  Hyphenated  *ords  or  reduplicated  syllables  count  as  qq& 
word,  (bye-bye,  peepee,  ate.) 

Whole  proper  names  (Ruth  Kahn)  and  title-plus-surnaae 
(Mrs.  Kahn)  are  counted  as  separate  words,  (ex.  Ruth  Kahn 
-  02,  Mrs.  Kahn  -  02) 

5*  When  a  phrase  or  word  is  repeated  with  alterations  or 
interruptions  *  it  is  only  counted  once*  (ex.  Look  at 
that.  Look  at  that.  See  it  -  05) 

6*  Repetitions  resulting  from  disfluency  are  not  counted, 
(ex.  I'm,  I'm,  I'm  yoing  -  03;  Can't,  can't,  can't  we 
play  witr*  this  *  06 ) 

7*  Ah,  Uh,  Ji  etc.  and  words  coded  as  UZV  (non- 
comprehensible)  are  rot  counted  as  words*  (ex.  ah-oh  * 
01;  ah  that's  Pood  *  03;  Beese  *  00) 

9.  Moves  coded  as  MV  (non-verbal)  and  inaudible  words  are 
not  counted,     (ex.  C/i:ES-NV/. ../.../.../.. ./  =  00) 

9.  Commonly  recognized  sounds  that  are  equivolant  to  words 
are  coded  ana*  counted,  (ex.  Oh-huh  (•yes*)  =  01(  Mmhnn 
(•yes*)  =  Oli  Uh-uh  (•no1)  =  01;  yah  -  01;  Huh  *  01;  Oops 
=  01) 

10.  OK  is  counted  as  one  word.  (ex.  O.K.  Okay,  or  OK  s  01) 
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Lfiltet  lint  £a  Eai£nts  £ct  asciuUasnt  si  Sufeiecis 


Dear  parents. 

For  the  past  nineteen  years  I  have  been  wonting  as  a 
special  educator*  I  have  taught  and  consulted  In  the 
public  schools,  I  have  worked  as  an  educational  therapist 
and  as  a  psycho-educational  diagnostician*  Right  now  I 
am  working  towards  a  doctoral  dearee  In  Special  Education 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut*  In  order  to  complete 
my  thesis  I  need  the  nelp  and  cooperation  of  parents  like 
you*  Below  Is  a  summery  of  the  study  I  am  doing*  It 
Includes  the  age  of  trie  children  I  need  to  observe*  and 
the  ti,~e  and  type-  of  participation  that  would  be 
involved* 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  observe  and  describe 
teaching  Interactions:  between  parents  and  their  chllaren* 
I  an  interesteo  In  how  parents  help  their  children  to 
learn  a  variety  of  things,  not  at  all  of  wnlcn  are 
directly  taj<<nt  In  schools*    I  hope  to  observe  botn 
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similarities  and  oiffernces  in  the  approaches  used  by 
anthers  and  fathers*  I  would  also  like  to  compare  the 
approaches  used  by  parents  who  are  interacting  with 
handicapped  or  developmen tally  delayed  younqsteis  and 
parents  who  &r~  interacting  with  norma lly  developing 
younasters* 

Eatulattaa  needed 

I  need  to  observe  both  mothers  and  fathers  as  they 
interact  with  their  3  to  5  year % old  children. 

Time  and  ty£e  gf  tart£ci£ation  Involved ♦ 

Two  parent-child  sessions  are  required #  with  each 
parent  attendina  one  of  these  two  sessions  at  the 
University  of  Hartford  in  West  Hartford,  Connecticut* 
Brief  testing  of  the  child  and  interviewing  of  the  parent 
can  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the  session  or  can  be 
postponed  and  completed  durinq  a  hose  visit •  All 
sessions  will  be  arranged  to  suit  your  convenience  and 
can  be  scheduled  for  ^ny  day  of  the  week  or  for  the  week 
ends* 

Teaching -play  sessions  will  take  about  40  mi nutes 
t^acn*  Durinq  one  of  these  sessions  the  mother  ana  child 
will    be  video    t*Ded    as  they    Play    toqether  with  toys 
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cener3ll/  found  in  nursery  schools*  After  a  15  minutes 
play  period  the  mother  will  present  a  block  sorting  game 
to  the  child  «nd  try  to  qet  the  child  to  understand  and 
complete  it*  the  qanie  will  have  been  explained  to  each 
parent  before  the  session*  The  other  play  session  will 
be  identical  to  the  one  described  above  except  that  the 
father  and  child  will  be  the  participants*  During  a 
separately  scheduled  home  visit  session  or  at  the  end  of 
the  play  session*  the  child  will  be  given  tha  Eftafitaii 
Picture  V££a£ul§£i:  Test  and  each  parent  will  be  briefly 
interviewed* 

ft  copy  of  the  dissertation  proposal  is  availaole  on 
request*  Dn  completion  of  this  study  a  summary  of  the 
results  will  be  provided  to  all  participating  parents* 

X  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  could  share  so*e 
of  your  time  witn  me  in  order  to  help  me  to  complete  *y 
study*  If  you  are  killinq  to  participate  please  return 
trie  enclosed  postcard*  If  you  would  like  more 
information  ienl  free  to  call  me  at  233-0650*  Thank  you 
very  much* 

Sincerely, 
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£an2l&  al  Eaatciti  Included  EiiU  Ifitur  ic  Eateais 

I  an  interested  in  participating  in  your  stu<iy. 

yes  No  

I  would  like  xora  information  so  Please  call. 

yes   No  

(Elaaae  atlai  ttea  lilliaa  aat  taia  loco) 

Name  of  parents  „.-,,._.„.,  _  

Name  of  child  ,  

Address  „„„„  _  _,.,.._„_.,,......,.„._ 

Phone  Best  time  to  call  

Chili's  Mrth  date  .  

Bonth  day  year 
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PARFKTS  AS  TSACHERS  PROJECT 
Informed  Consent  Fgrtn 
I  understand  that  I  :am  beinQ  asKed  to  participate  in 
a  research  study  which  examines  the  way  mothers  and 
fathers  teach  thair  preschool  youngsters*  I  realize  that 
while  I  am  playing  with  my  child  and  while  I  am  helping 
my  child  to  learn  how  to  do  a  block  sorting  tasK,  I  will 
be  recorded  on  audio  and  video  tape*  I  an  also  aware 
that  ay  child  will  be  given  the  ESibgdx  Ll£ty££ 
£S£ahild££  ££££  which  is  a  test  of  verbal  intelligence, 
and  that  I  will  te  interviewed*  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  results  of  the  £ftab04l  £lStUI£  XacakOUCY  XfiSl 
and  information  about  my  child's  developmental  lsvel  will 
be  shared  with  me* 

I  understand  that  the  tapes  that  are  made  may  be  used 
lor  research  purposes,  that  all  efforts  will  be  tiade  to 
protect  our  identity,  and  that  confidentiality  will  be 
respected*  I  therefore  grant  Ruth  Kahn  permission  to 
video  and  aucio  tape  c*y  sessions  with  my  child* 

Yes  -  Ho   

In  addition  I  also  give  Ruth  Kahn  permission  to 
present  either  tnese  tapes  or  transcripts  of  these  tapes 
at  professional  meetings  or  for  academic  purposes* 
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ycs   So  

1  unierstana  that  1  :«ay  withdraw  my  participation  at 
anytime*  I,  the  undersigned,  havfe  uuaerstcod  the  above 
explanation  anc  give  conVent  to  toy  voluntary 
participator  in  Ruth  Kahn's  research  prolect* 

Date  

Location ------- 


Name  of  parent  (please  print) 


Witnessed  by 


Signature  of  Parent 

Date 
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Child's  naae__„  Date  of  birth  

School  at t  ended  C.ft._^  

Attended  f  rom  to  Ti mes  Per  week  

Parents  nar*es  ^  Date  of  birth_ 

Address  _  

Phone  number _MW_„„  „„_„„„„_„  M„_„ti„ 

Motner* s  occup 3 1 ion*„  _  

Fit  net  *s  occupation  m 


Other  children  In  faaily  (list  names,  sex,  and  birth  dates) 


Parental  levels  of  schooling  attalned(clrcle) 

Completed  grade  school?  yes    No  yes  No 

Attended  Hiqh  School?  Yes    No  Yes  No 

Received  diploma?  Yes    No  Yes 

Tecnnical  traininc?  Yes    No  Yes  Ho 
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L'eyond  H.S.  diploma? 
Attended  colleae? 

Bachelor's  degree? 
Graduate  studies? 

Master's  daqree? 

Ph.D.  degree  or  other 
doctorate? 

Annual  income  (circle)  below  10*000  11*000  to  20*000 
21*000  to 

40,000    ul,000  and  above 


Yes  No 

Yes  No 

Yes  No 

Yes  no 

Yes  No 

Yes  No 


Yes  Mo 

Yes  No 

Yes  No 

Yes  Mo 

Yes  Mo 

Yes  Mo 
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C£&q1Ux£  b£££  £axiiaameat  Scale! 


(  When   _    starts    to    school*  )  Uhat 

grades  dc  you  expect  to  receive  in 

most  subjects?  (circle  one)  A  B+  B  C+  C 
D  +  F 


2*      Uhat  craces  would  satisfy  you?    (circle  one) 
A    2+    F    O     C    D  +  F 


3  *  a )      What    towns    has  visited 

outside  of  (nis/herl  town  ? 


b )      Why  was    one  of 
connects  wit 
taken? 


the    recent  trips  rot 
h  school 


»  Source:  HoriLa  fiaain  ^nd  Manne  Sonquist,  YESilanti  £a2li£ 
School  and  Gale  Preschool  Progjam  f ina^  Bfe£grt7  Appendix  B, 
March  127  196e7  Only  bracketed  words  nave  been  added  to  the 
original  Instrument*  The  coding  manual  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Dr*  Hadin  at  the  School  of  Social  Work,  in  the 
University  of  Wicfciqan,  Ann  Arbor* 
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c)  Uho  vtnt  with    hi»/her  ? 

d)  Uhat  did  [he/she]  aa  tnere? 


*»•      a)    Uhat  newspapers  ani/or    naqazines  do  you 
have  in  your  home  at  present? 


b)  iJho  reads  tnea? 

c)  DOfei  usually    look    at  then? 

(circle  one)  ¥.  N 

d  j  If  so,  which  ones? 

5.      a)      Uhat  did  you    uet  on  [Ms/herl 

last  birthday? 

b)  For  Christens? 
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c)  yhat  would  you  like  to  get  Thim/her]  for 
[his/her]  next  birthday  or  Christmas? 


a)  Does  any  member  of  your  family  have  a 
public  library  card?    < Circle  one)    Y  N 

b)  How  often  is  the  card  used?  Once  a  week 
—  Once    a  oonth  ~    less  often  than    once  a 

%mon  t  h  ? 

c)  when  was  it  used  ths  last  time? 

Are    any    of    these     t hinqs    available  for 
to  use  at  hooie  at  present?  (Check 

if  yes) 


a) 

paste 

9) 

  ruler 

b) 

Paper 

h) 

  crayons 

c) 

 (.dints 

i) 

play3ou9h 

d> 

color! ny  books 

1) 

  scissors 

e) 

[:aper  cut-outs 

to 

  pencils 

O 

 booss 

1) 

  other 

( specify) 


a)    Co  ycu    have  a  dictionary  in    your  home? 
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(circle  one)  Y  N 

b)  «ho  uses  it? 

c)  How  often?  (circle  one)  Once  a 
weeK-Once  a  »onth"less  often  Once  a 
month"less  often  than  once  a  month* 

?•      a)  Do  you  have  an  encyclopedia  in  your  home? 
(circle  one)    V  H 

b )  h'ho  uses  it? 

c )  How  olten?  Oace  a  week"once  a 
month — lzss  often  than  once  3  month* 

10.      a)  Did  you  teach  to  write  [his/her] 

name?    (circle  one)    ¥  N 

b)  Ic  cocnt?  (circle  oue)    ¥  N 

c)  To  redd?  (circle  one)    Y  N 

d)  Ml  together,  how  much  time  do  you  (or 
your  husLand  )    spend  trying  to  help 
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learn? 

e)  Co  you  play  with  ?    (circle  one) 

V  ii 

f)  Uhat  2o  you  play? 

11*    a)    then  does  _   usually  eat  dinner  on 

weekcays? 

b)  Who  cat  witn    [him/her]?    (Please  list*) 


c)  Uhc  does  most  of  the  talhing  at  the 
table? 

d )  fibout  what? 


12*    a)    At      wh*t  times    are  you    toqether  as  a 
family  on  weekdays?. 


9 
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b }  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  do 
together  at  these  tines? 


13*  a)  (If  husoand  Is  in  household)  What  are 
some  of  the  things  your  husband  does  with 
_  ^  on  weekdays? 


b )  On  weekends? 


14*    a)    Is  there    any  adult  outside  of    you  (and 

your  husband)    that  m  is  particularly 

friendly 

with?  (circle  one )  Y  H 
b )  How  often  does  *  see  [hi^/her]  ? 


c)    Hhat  rioes   do  when  [he's/she's] 

vitn  thi*  friend? 
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15.     a)    Do  yju  read    booKs  to  ?  (circle 

one)    Y  N 


fc)  If  yes,  rfhat  Kind? 


c)  How  cften  do  you  read  to  (him)? 


d)  Hnw  lona  does  [  he/sne  1  listen? 


16.    a)    Do    you  suggest  that   «atch  any 

particular  proqrams?  (Circle  one)    Y  tl 


b)  If  yes,  which  ones? 


17.    a)      Have  you    tried  to    teach   new 

woras?    (circle  one)    Y  N 


b)  Uhy? 


c)    If  yt>s,    when  did    you  teach  fhiai/nerl  a 
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net*  word  last? 

d)  What  was  the  word? 

18.    a)    Are  you  concerned  about  the  way  

talks?    (circle  one)    ¥  N 

b)  If  yes.  in  what  way? 

c)  Have  yoa  tried  to  get  (him)  to  cnanqe? 
(circle  one)  y  N 

* 

di  If  sc.  how? 


19.    How  much    schoolinq  would  yoj  like 
to  receive? 


20.     How  much  schooling  do  you  expect   to 

receive? 


9 
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21,     What  is    the  least    amount  of    education  you 
tfcirk  nust  have? 


22*     a)    What  *ind  of  work    do  you  think  „M„  . 
will  do  w*;en  [he/she]  grows  up? 

b )  Uh^t  Kind  of  ttork  would  you  like 
[hira/her  j  to  do? 


23*     a)  Mhat  are  some  of  th&  things  doss 

that  you  approve  of? 


fc)  Does  [he/she]  know  that  you  approve  of 
the*?  (circle  one)    Y  N 

c)  9ow  co  you  shot/  that  you  approve  of  the©? 

d)  Old    you  praise  or    huq  ^  ^    In  the 

last  few  cays  for  , something  [he/sfte]  diJ? 
(circle1  one)    Y  N 
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e)  If  yes,,  what  was  it  that  [he/she]  did? 


24.    a)    Do  yoo    want  to  qo    to  coileqe? 

(circle  one)  ¥  N 

b)  If  yes,      how  much  do  you    think  it  will 

cost  to  seni  [him/her]    to  college?   —$ 

per  year. 

c)  Have  you  made  any  Plans  for  tneetinq  this 
bill?  (circle  one)    ¥  N 

d)  If  yes*  what  are  some  of  these  plans? 
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2L2££  scrubs  jask  jesj  form 

Child's  Name  

niocx  sort  task  (circle  one)               A  3 

I^.chiru  parent                               Mother  Father 

Session  crd*r                                       1st  2nd 

CriterloQ  ffieasu^es  Sgore 

1*  Correct  placement  of  tall  block  by  heiQht  0 

2*       by  shape  or  X  matt  0 

3*  Correct  placement  of  short  bloc*  by  height  0 

a*        by  shape  or  0  a>ark  0 

5*  Verbal  explanation  specifying  tallness  0 

6*  Verbal  explanation  specifying  shape  or  0 
X  raarK 

7*  Verbsl  explanation  specifying  shortness  0 

8*  Verbal  explanation  specifying  shape  or  0 
0  mark 


Source;  5hipir.an,    V*C*    et  al*,      Qi§§iy<SGl39£2  £bll£r~D  JELl 

HeaJstart  longitudinal  §iHj|Y*  Princeton* 
educational  itsting  Service*  197i* 
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APPENDIX  F 


The  original  intent  of  this  study  was  to  describe  how 
parents  and  children  interacted  when  they  were  engaged  in  a 
teachinq/learninq  experiences,  and  to  explore  soma  of  the 
behaviors  that  might  be  associated  with  the  successful 
completion  of  a  prescribed  cognitively  oriented  tas** 
Meth£olo3ical  issues  were  not  regarded  as  the  paramount 
interest  but  ratner  as  a  consideration  neccessitated  by  the 
fact  that  no  appropriate  instrumentation  had  been 
established  that  cojid  used  for  the  types  of  observations 
being  planned*  As  it  turns  out  wethodolcyical  issues 
assumed  a  <?reat  Ceal  of  importance* 

The  instrument  used  for  this  investigation  nad  been 
carefully  selected  after  thoroughly  reviewing  a  good  deal  of 
literature  on  observational  systems  and  virtually  all  the 
available  instruments  that  ha 3  been  used  for  codinQ 
interactions  between  mothers  and  preschool  children,  and 
between  t»:achets  and  younq  children  (Kahn,  1976)*  The 
assumption  was,  that  if  an  appropriate  instrument  whose 
r eliabi lit  y  was  well  established  was  selected ,  that 
relatively  few  proDleps  -ould  be  encountered  In  utilizing 
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that  instrument  with  a  scaewhat  different  population  anJ 
under  sliqhtly  different  circumstances  than  Its  desioners 
had  envisioned*  lo  and  behold,  as  researchers  everywhere 
have  discovered •  tnere  are  simple  oethodoloqical  decisions, 
and  even  f  ew*r  simple  methodological  soluf Inns,  the 
lnstr  ?nt  had  been  modified  sllqhtiy,  data  collection  had 
beyun  and  coding  was  underway  when  an  inter* rater 
reliability  study  was  undertaken.  Unfortunately  many  of  the 
predicted  Problems  encountered  In  establishina  reliability 
(Frlck  t  Seaoel,  197fi;  Herbert  t  Attrid^e,  1975;  Mtdley  t 
Kltzel,  1963)  cat&e  into  bold  relief  and  soie  of  the  reasons 
why  instrumentation  *or  systematically  observing 
parent/child  dysds  who  are  engaqlnq  in  a  teaching/learning 
interaction  were  scarce  became  f rusttotingly  clear* 

Secaase  certain  dl fflcul lies  were  encountered ,  this 
appendix  contains  a  complete  description  and  some  discussion 
of  the  results  of  an  inter-rater  reliability  study  of  the 
modified  £glunr>ia  iQSiiyiient  (Bellack  at  al»,  1966)* 

The  sair»e  60  categories  were  used  to  cede  both  the 
ooservational  data  collected  for  parents  and  for  their 
children*  Intraclass  correlation  coefficients  (  £  )  for  the 
inter-rater  reliability  ttudy  were  calculated  for  a  total  of 
120  variables*  Some  o:  the  categories  observed  occurred 
Infrequently  in  th*  reliability  data  and/or  their 
distributions    w**re    shewed*        The     aeari    frequencies  and 
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standard  deviations  for  the  behavioral  categories  coded  for 
titfe  interpreter  reliability  study  are  provided  In  tables  92 
titrouqh  87.  For  all  these  tables  the  percentages*  unless 
otherwise  not?ti*  were  calculated  oy  axvidinq  the  total 
number  S  specific  behaviors  coded  for  each  member  of  the 
dyad  by  the  total  number  of  moves  coded  for  that  dyad  member 
(e.q.r  number  of  SIR  moves  by  child/number  of  all  moves  by 
child)*  Each  facet  of  the  observation  system  is  underlined 
and  the  categories  it  subsumes  are  listed  below  it* 
Subcategories  of  major  categories  are  Indented  to  identify 
tfiem  more  clearly* 


Table  92 

Means  an2  Standard  Deviations  of  Behaviors  Coded 
by  Xwo  Sets  of  Coder /Reviewer  Teams  for  the  Pedagogical 

Koves  facet 


CATEGORY 


PARENTS 
Mean  SD 


Proportion  of       5?i  7£ 
Pedaqoqical         £92  b% 
Moves 


Number  of  5.fi  1*3 

words  Per  5.7  1*3 

Move 


CRT2G0RY 


Proportion  of 
Pedaqoqical 
Moves** 


Number  of 
Uords  Per 
Move  ** 


CHILDREN 
Mean  SD 


U15 


2*6 
2.5 


7% 
9% 


l.U 


9 
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Linguistic  form  of  Pe^aqccjica  1  Moves 


STRucturing  * 


Soliciting  ** 


:aq  Ques- 
tions ** 


Responding  a* 


R-IActina  * 


Initiatory 
Moves 


Reactive 
Moves  ** 

Nonvc-r  b  -1 
Moves  ** 


7* 


U* 
tt* 


6* 

6* 


39  * 
39S 


55* 
S5f; 


*  6  % 


6  * 

6  Jo 


4  lfl 

11* 

<l* 
4* 


3* 
7% 


12* 
US 


1^  *f 

1  It 

is 
is 


SXRucturing 


SOLicitinq  ** 


Taq  Ques- 
tions * 


RESponding  ** 


REftcting  * 


Initiatory 
Moves  #* 


Reactive 
Moves  ** 

Nonverbal 
Moves  ** 


U 
2% 


15* 
1<S 


.5* 

*  &  4 


49S 


37* 
35* 


16* 
172 


6t|* 
83* 

16* 
16* 


2* 
3* 


11X 

12* 

1* 
1* 


17* 
21* 


13* 
19* 


13* 
IV* 


13* 
14* 

18* 
18* 


£*2£e.  Perc&nta9es  were  calcuated  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  specific  behz-viors  coded  for  each  member  of  the 
dyad  by  the  total  ngirber  of  moves  coded  for  that  dyadic 
meitiDer  (e.g.,  Nunber  of  SIR  moves  per  child/number  of  moves 
per  child.)  Each  f^cct  is  a  composite  of  the  categories 
listed  fcelow  it,  and  is  underlined.  The  sub-d  tegories 
under  major  categories  are  indented. 

The  percentages  for  the  proportion  of  pedagogical  aoves  was 
calculated  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  moves  coded  for 
each  group  member  by  the  total  number  of  aoves  coded  for 
tnat  dyad  (e.g.,.  *ur..ber  cf  pedagogical  move  for  mother/the 
sum  of  the  ^edaoooical  it.oves  for  mother  and  child). 

=      Reliable      variables      (Intraclass  correlation 
coefficient  .70  or  abovf). 

*    »  Tenuously  reliable  variable  (Spearman  Brown  prophecy 
correlation  coefficient  .75  or  above). 
No  *    s  Adeguate  reliability  could  not  be  established. 
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Table  83 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Behaviors  Coded  by  Two 
Sets  of  Coder/Feviewer  Teams  for  tJ>e  Substantive  Meanlnqs 

Facet 


PAREN 
Mean 

IS 
SO 

|   CATS GORY 

CHILDREN 
Mean  SO 

SUBSTANTIVE 
NEAMNG 

69% 

|SUBSrANTIVE 
|   MEANING  ** 

62% 
60% 

27% 
27% 

Socle-Emotional 

3r 

5% 

3% 

I  Socio -Eraoticn- 
|  al  Know- 
|     leiqe  * 

2% 
3% 

«% 
US 

Achieve- 
ment * 

2% 
3% 

3* 
3% 

(  Achieve- 
1      ment  ** 

2% 
25 

3% 
US 

Interpersonal 
Relation- 
ships 

3% 
3". 

3% 

3% 

j  Interper- 
1      sonal  Rela* 
t  tlonshlps 

2% 
3% 

t|% 
U% 

Physical  Knov- 
ledOE*  * 

<4l% 
385 

17S 
19X 

I  Physical 

|  Knowledge  * 

36% 
31% 

21% 
16% 

Co^cct 
Attributes  * 

+  Q*f 

3  0% 

x  5  S 

1  Object 
|  Attrl- 

1        outes  ** 

18*! 
15% 

11% 
12% 

Action  on  or 
oy  Objects 

5% 
35 

6% 

I     Action  on  or 
|      by  Objects 

6% 

9% 
9r 

3tate-0b  ject 
Relation- 
ships ** 

17% 

UK 

J.   ^  t 

13% 

1    State-  13$ 
|      Object  11% 
j   .  Relationships 

13% 
12% 

C^er=tiona 1 

2S% 

.1% 

I  Opera  tlonal 

23% 

21% 
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Knowledge  **  27! 


Causality 


Representa- 
tion 


Classifi- 
cation ** 


Numerical 
Relation- 
ships ** 


*   *  5^ 


19  X 
19S 


12% 
13* 


1!! 
US 


•  3* 


2U 


6% 
5% 


Knowledge  »»  275 


26% 


Causality 


•  IS 
.2% 


.7* 
•  AS 


Represents*  105 
tion  12!! 


155 
IBS 


Classlfl-  103t 
cation  *«  124 


175 
2  OS 


Numerical 
Relation 
ships  * 


35 
35 


55 
SX 


LeLS»  Percentages  *,cre  calculated  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  specific  behaviors  coded  for  eacn  r.embor  of  tne 
dyad  by  the  total  number  of  moves  coded  for  that  dyadic 
member  (e»9»*  Number  of  (roves  referring  to  ClassificatiDn 
per  child/number  of  moves  per  child)*  Each  facet  Is  a 
composite  of  the  categories  11 sted  belo*  lt#  and  is 
capitalized*  The  sub-categories  under  major  categories  are 
indented* 

-      Re 1 i able      v jrlaoles      ( Int raclass  correlation 
coefficient  .7£)  or  aoov^)* 

#      =      Tenuously    re} iaole    variables      ( Spearman  bro*n 
prophecy  correlation  coefficient  #75  or  above)* 
No  *    =  Adequate?  relidtility  could  not  be  established. 
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Table  8« 

Keans  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Fehaviors  Coded  by  Two 
Sets  of  Coder/Reviewer  Teams  for  the  Substantive-Logical 

Keaninas  Facet 


CATEGORY 


S'JBSIANTIVE- 
LOCICAL 
MEANING  * 


Analytical 

Processes  * 


Empirical 
Processes  * 


PARENTS 
Mean  S3 


32% 
31% 


8S 

1% 


22% 


Fact-sta  tina  15J 


Nonverba lly  2* 
Demonstrating  2% 


Verbally 
ensonst  rat- 
inq  * 


Explaining  ** 


Evaluating 
Processes 


ProviJinci  or 
tiequestin-i 
Suostanti ve 


2% 
13 


3% 
3% 


2% 


29; 


I5S 
1S% 


7% 
1% 


13% 
12% 


9% 
9% 


3% 


2-* 


it 


lux 

16  Si 


C»~2C0RY 


CHILDREN 
Mean  SO 


SUBSTANTIVE-  3H% 
LOGICAL  3tt% 
MEANING  ** 


Analy  tical 
Processes  ** 


Verbally 
Dsnonstrat- 
inq  * 


12% 
11% 


Empirical  21% 
Processes  **  22% 


Fact-stat-  13% 
ing  **  la* 


Nonverbally  5% 
Demonstrate  5% 
ina 


1% 
1% 


Explaininq  2" 


Evaluating  2% 
Processes  1* 


Providing  or  33: 
Requesting  33! 
Substantive 


225 
23% 


14% 
12% 


15% 
15% 


11% 
11% 


6% 
8% 


2% 
2% 


u% 
2% 


3% 
3% 


22% 
22% 


0 
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Information  * 


I  Information 
I 


liaifi*  Percentages  were  calculated  by  dividinq  the  total 
number  of  specific  behaviors  coded  for  each  member  of  the 
dyad  by  the  total  nuntter  of  moves  coded  for  that  dyadic 
member  ( e*g* ,  Number  of  Analytical  Process  moves  per 
cbild/number  of  moves  per  child)*  Each  facet  is  a  composite 
of  trie  categories  listec  belo*  it,  and  is  capitalized*  The 
sub-categories  under  major  categories  are  indented* 

«      Reliable      variables      ( Intraclass  correlation 
coefficient  *70  or  above)* 

*      =     Tenuously    reliable    variables      ( Spearman  Broun 
prophecy  correlation  coefficient  *75  or  above)* 
So  *    =  Adequate  reliability  could  not  be  established* 


Taole  85 

Keens  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Behaviors  Coded  by  Tuo 
Sets  of  Coder/Eeviower  Teams  i^r  the  Instructional 

Meanings  Facet 


CfilCCOtiY 

PARENTS 
Mean  ZD 

I  CATEGORY 

CHILDREN 
Mean  SD 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
MEANING 

78% 

COS 

lux 
in% 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
|   MEANING  ** 

66% 
66% 

16% 
19% 

Statements  ** 

16% 
17% 

9% 

|     Statements  * 

11% 

13% 

8% 
9% 

Materials 

6% 

iu 

I     Materials  * 

f  * 

H% 

in 

SX 
8% 

Persons  * 

1  * 

3% 
2% 

1  *  Persons  ** 

1% 

1% 

U% 
2% 
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Actions  ani 
Procedures  *s 


Cognitive 
Actions 


53S 


3% 


m 

18% 


3% 

4% 


Actions  and  Six  19S 

Procedures  uss;  20% 


wir^tive  3* 
Actions  *  23  3% 


tiaie*  Per-entaaes  were  calculated  by  dlvldlnq  the  total 
number  of  specific  oehaviors  coded  for  *acn  member  of  the 
dyad  by  the  total  number  of  moves  coded  for  that  dyadic 
member  Je*g*,  Number  of  moves  referring  to  Statements  per 
child/number  of  moves  per  child)*  Each  facet  Is  a  composite 
of  the  categories  listed  below  it*  and  Is  capitalized*  The 
sub-categories  under  major  categories  are  Indented* 

*      Reliable      variables     (Intraclass  correlation 
coefficient  *70  or  above)." 

*      -      Tenuously    reliable    variables      ( Spearman  Broun 
prophecy  correlation  coefficient  *7S  or  above)* 
No  *    =  Adequate  reliability  could  not  be  es  abllshed* 


Table  86 


Means  and  Standard  Devi^lons  of  Behaviors  Coded  by  Two 
Two  Sets  of  Coder/Heviewer  Teams  for  the  Instructional 

Psaninqs  Facet 


C  VIE  CORY 

PARENS 

|  CATEGORY 

CHILDREN 

Mean 

ZD 

Mean 

so 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

562 

|  I.NSTRUCTIOMAL- 

LCm.. AL 

|  LOGICAL 

*2X 

21 5t 

MEANlS'G  * 

|     MEANING  * 

Analytical 

1* 

3% 

(Analytical 

*  5  X 

2* 

ERIC 


555 


530 


Processes  15  35 


Empirical  less  115 

Processes  *  19.  115 

Fact-stating  IKS  95 

15*  105 

Nonverbally  15 

Decionstrat-  .65  15 
ing  $ 

Verbally  15  25 

Cemonstrat-  15  35 
inq  * 

Explaining  *  35  "5 

25  K5 

Evaluating  375  125 

Processes  **  395  125 

Opining  **  U%  85 

iK5  75 

Ratines  **  235  85 

2K5  75 

Positive  175  65 

Hating  **  165  85 

Negative  S5  "5 

Ratings  65  K5 

tieutral  .65  15 

Ratings  *  15  15 

Providing  195  105 

Instructional  205  125 
Information  * 


Processes  *       15  25 

Empirical          165  115 

Processes  «      i$5  12% 

Tact-              105  9St 

statinq  *      115  105 

Nonverbally     6%  75 

Deoonstrat-  75 
ing 

Verbally          X5  35 

Denonstrat-  15  25 
ing  * 

Explaining  *    15  35 

15  25 

Evaluating      2X5  125 

Proce-  2ti5  135 
sses  ** 

Dpininq  **    i(5  65 

55  65 

Ratings  **  X75  115 

165  125 

Positive      lt(5  105 

Rating  **  135  125 

Negative      35  45 

Ratinqs  *  «5  55 

Neutral      .US  15 

Ratings  #.75  25 

Providing           195  12% 

Instructional  195  125 
Information  * 
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Providing 
Information 
(reqardless  of 
ccntent)  * 


U9S 
U9X 


13% 
161 


Providing 
Information 
( regardless  of 
con  t  <*nt )  *>* 


51? 


25S 
23S 


number  of  spec 
dyad  buy  the  t 
member  (e*g*, 
moves  per  chi 
cateoories  list 
categories  unde 
allNFO^Providin 
bINF3*Providinq 
content  area  re 

r  Rel 

coefficient  *70 
*      =  Tenu 
prophecy  correl 
No  *    *  Adequat 


entages  were  calculated  by  dividing  the  total 
iflc  oehaviors  coded  for  each  member  of  the 
otal  numoer  of  moves  coded  for  that  dyadic 
Number  cf  Rating  moves  per  child/numoer  of 
Id  )*  Each  facet  is  a  composite  of  the 
ed  below  it*  and  Is  capitalized*  The  sub* 
r  major  categories  are  indented* 
g  or  requesting  Instructional  information 

or  requesting  information*  regardless  of 
ferred  to* 

iable      variables      ( Xntraclass  correlation 
or  above)* 

ously    reliable    variables      ( Spearman  Brown 

at ion  coefficient  *75  or  above)* 

e  reliability  could  not  be  established* 


Table  87 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Behaviors  Coded  of  Two 
Sets  of  Cooer/Reviewer  Teams  for  the  Extra-Logical 

Meaninus  Facet 


CATEGORY 

PARFNTS 

|  CATEGORY 

CHILDREN 

Mean 

SO 

Mean 

SD 

EXTPA-LCCICAL 

13% 

| EXTRA-LOGICAL 

17% 

PROCESSES 

21X 

13% 

j  PROCESSES  ** 

23: 

17% 

Initiatory 

20% 

13% 

I  , Initiatory 

7S 

6% 

Extrs-LogiC3 1 

20% 

|  "  Extra-Loa- 

6% 

Processes 

|        ical  Processes 

557 


532 


Reactive  IS  li 

Extra-Logical    l£  3! 
Processes 


Giving             19*  23S 

Orders           IQZ  12% 

Compliance  *  .62  1* 

•  5m  IS 

Non-                   OS  OS 

compl iance    . IS  .5* 


Reactive  IBS 
Extra-Loq-  18* 
ical  Processes  ** 


Giving 
Orders  ** 

Compli- 
ance * 

Non- 
compli- 
ance 


<*S 
35 

12  S 
12  S 

5!! 
5* 


18  X 
18  X 


4% 
3S 

12S 
13S 

17X 
15  % 


Note*  Percentages  were  calculated  by  dividing  the  total 
number~of  specific  behaviors  coded  far  each  member  of  the 
dyad  by  the  total  number  of  moves  coded  for  that  dyadic 
neuter  (e*g*,  Number  of  C^jnpllance  moves  per  child/number  ot 
moves  per  child  )*  Each  facet  is  a  composite  of  the 
categories  listed  below  it,  and  is  capitalized*  The  sub- 
categories under  aatJor  categories  are  indented* 

=      Reliable      variables      < Int raclass  correlation 
coefficient  *70  or  above)* 

*      =      Tenuously    reliable    variables      ( Spearman  Brown 
prophecy  correlation  coefficient  *75  or  above)* 
No  *    »  Adequate  reliability  could  not  be  established* 


Efiiiifeiiitl  I2I  cod i 22  tne  ty^es  of  gedagoaical  moves  anfl 
QUftttfbL  fit  *£2tl£  £fct 

Although  the  procedures  utilized  for  establishing  Inter- 
tater  reliability  for  this  study  jere  more  stringent  and 
comprehensive  than  the  percentage  of  rater  agreement  for 
major  facets  that  were  reported  by  Bellack  et  al*  (1966)  or 
Meu]ahr  (1976),  certain  comparisons  can  be  cade*  I  all 
three  studies,     determlnlna  move  boundaries    was  found  to  be 
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highly  reliable*  Both  Bellack  et  al*  and  tteujahr  reporrad 
that  their  par  cent  agreement  for  all  pedaQooical  noves, 
across  all  speakers*  was  however*  this  fioure  reflects 

agreement  on  the  boundaries  of  the  moves*  as  well  as 
agreement  on  the  types  of  pedagogical  moves*  In  the  study 
being  reported  here,  move  boundary  agreement  was  estimated 
by  related  the  proportion  of  moves  coded  for  each  member  of 
the  dyad  (  t  =  *90)*  Agreement  for  Q&da&a&lcal  B3££  tlU&& 
(i*e*f  the  linguistic  forms),  were  calculated  separately  for 
the  major  typss  of  moves  that  were  coded*  As  can  be  seen 
fron  tatle  96  below,  the  results  for  separate  calculations 
of  inter-rater  reliability  for  each  of  the  pedagogical  move 
types  provided  a  less  optimistic  view  than  previously 
reported  figures  hati  indicated* 


Reliability  for  the  Proportions  of  Pedagogical  Move  Types 
and  Number  of  Lords  Coded  by  Two  Coder/Reviewer  teams 


Table  68 


CHILD  BEHAVIOR 


CODED 
VArftBLE 


Intra- 

class 


Spearman 
Brown 


Intra- 
class 


Spearman 
Brown 


Correlation  Coefficients 


Mean  nunscer  of 


.90 


*99 


*90 


*99 
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pedagogical  moves 


Mean  number  of 
words  pet  mov* 

.91 

.99  | 

.97 

.99 

UosuittUc  Est?  si  Z*&*2$2l£zl  a°m 

STRucturinq  moves 

.23 

.75  | 

.06 

.39 

Soliciting  moves 

.73 

.96  | 

.93 

.99 

Taq  Questions 

.82 

.98  | 

•  6U 

.95 

Responding  moves 

.91 

.99  | 

.78 

.97 

REActlng  moves 

•  U6 

•  89  | 

.63 

.9a 

Initiatory  moves 
(SOL  6  SIR) 

.71 

.96  | 

.88 

.99 

Reactive  moves 
(RES  6  REA ) 

.71 

.96  | 

.88 

.99 

Nonverbal  moves 

.92  | 

.95 

.99 

Variables  with  an  int raclass  correlation 
coefficient  of  *70  or  above  are  considered  reliable 
measures •  Tno?e  variables  with  intraclass  correlation 
coefficients  ox  *69  or  below,  but  which  obtained 
correlations  of  *75  or  above,  using  the  Spearman  flrown 
propnecy  formula,  are  considered  tenuously  reliable 
measures*  Variables  with  Spearman  Browi*  prophecy 
correlations  of  *7tt  or  below  are  considered  unrelibMe* 

Eel lack  et  al.  (1966 )  had  calculated  Inter -rater 
agreements  for  the  number  of  mo^es  and  the  number  of  lines 
coded  for  each  facet  of  the  system*  As  is  discussed 
elsewhere  (see  Appendix  A  for  modifications  of  number  of 
Unas),  the  prescnoolers  observed  lov  this  study,  often 
uttered  only  one,  two,  or  three  word  phrases  and  rarely 
spoke  more  than  one  lii*e  of  typescripting  per  move*  For 
tnis  reasor,  the  number  of  lines  was  not  regarded  as  a 
useful  measure  and  Instead  the  number  of  words  per  move  were 
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counted*  ftnrse&ent  on  the  n££Q  &U3b££  2l  HSUlS  fi§£  S2XS 
provides  an  additional  treasure  for  estlmatlncr  the  boundary 
aqreements  of  pedaqoqical  moves*  The  intraclass  correlation 
coefficients  of  .91  for  parents  and  *97  for  children, 
obviously  support  the  notion  that  the  lenqth  of  novas  can  be 
reliably  determined*  These  figures  coapare  favorably  to  the 
93%  agreement  on  number  of  lines  per  move  that  Bellack  et 
al*  (1966)  had  obtained* 

As  can  be  seen  on  Table  36  above,  aatatttla  anliclilUfl  and 
£&il££eQi£  soiiciting  (  £  =  *73  and  r  -  *93*  respectively), 
as  well  as  Barents  t£SE2fi3ifi3  dnd  £hild£enis  ISSfififtdiUS  (  t 

-  *91  and  £  =  *78f  respectively)  were  reliably  measured* 
The  codinq  of  t§g  guegtlaog  was  reliable  for  parents  (  £  * 
*62),  but  only  tenuously  reliable  for  children  (  £  *  *6ti), 
who  did  not  enqaqe  in  this  behavior  very  ^ften*  The  moves 
coded  as  leo£ti!ia  *ere  only  tenuously  reliable  for  both 
members  of  the  dyads  (for  parent's  t  -  for  children  £  * 
*63)*  §t£li£ia£iD9  moves,  which  were  relatively  infrequent 
(mean  frequency  for  parents  =  3,  mean  frequency  for  children 

-  «37)*  anj  whose  distribution  was  positively  skewed,  were 
tenuously  reliably  ceded  for  parents,  but  proved  to  be  in 
unreliable  measure  for  their  children  (  £  -  *23  and  r  =  *06, 
respectively)*  The  cosing  of  QQQ£2£fcaI  iov*vs  was  hlQhly 
reliable  for  both  parents  {  r  -  1*16)  and  for  children  (  r  * 
*S5),  although  it  was  relatively,  infrequently  coded  for 
parents  * 
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Since  Be  Hack  et  al*  had  reported  soae  data  on  the 
occurrences  of  iailialSDC  and  I£§££IS5  iwves,  the 
reliability  for  both  of  these  composite  categories  was 
calculated  *  Initiatory  naves  consist  of  all  of  the 
structuring  and  soliciting  aoves  combined  and  was  reliable 
for  both  parents  and  children  (  I  »  *71  for  parents,  t  *  .36 
for  cnildren)*  Reactive  ooves,  which  represent  the 
combining  of  all  the  responding  and  reacting  Moves,  were 
just  as  reliable  as  Initiatory  noves  (  £  *  *71  for  parents, 
r  =  ,88  for  children )• 

The  lack  of  clear-cut  reliability  for  reacting  aoves  ar*d 
for  ^rren^s*  structuring  »oves#  and  the  total  lack  of 
reliability  for  the  cotiinq  of  children's  structurinq  »oves 
is  Partially  attributable  to  the  complexity  of  the  language 
behavior  that  was  feeing  coded  for  this  study*  Structuring 
kovcS  were  not  only  the  least  frequently  utilized  linguistic 
fora  for  pe^aqsQical  moves,  but  also  were  the  roost  difficult 
to  code*  In  3  classroom  situation*  structurinq  aoves  are 
generally  presented  in  a  more  formal  and  direct  manner,  and 
therefore  ire  less  likely  to  be  ambiguous  or  confusing* 
During  the  parent/child  interactions  that  were  observed  for 
this  study,  th^re  weie  few  instances  of  "And  now  we 
will***",  ?r  "It's  now  tl&e  to..#",  or  "It's  ti©*  to  stop 
vorkinq  on*  •  •*  •  Ins  trad,  parents ,  and  occasionally 
children*  couched  their  efforts,  to  initiate  or  halt 
activities  in    such  bnni;n  terminology    as  "Vhy    don't  we*** 
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now*',  or  "Let's...*',  or  *'How  about  If  we...w#  ot  **I*11  bet 
you  can*t*****  Parents  and  children  also  tended  to  embed 
structuring  moves  in  reacting  moves*  Often  when  one  member 
of  the  dyad  war  perforating  a  task,  the  other  raepber  might 
clarify  or  expand  the  task  requirements  of  the  ongoing 
performance,  e.g..  "That'j  not  the  way  to  do  it*M,  "You  can 
stacK  them  instead.",  **Vhy  don*t  you  try  putting  them  in 
groups  of  two.*1  On  one  hand ,  such  moves  could  be 
interpreted  as  evaluations  of  the  performance,  in  which  case 
they  -could  be  considered  reacting  moves.  On  the  other  hand* 
tney  could  be  viewed  as  restructuring  the  performance  either 
by  Halting  it,  initiating  a  new  direction,  or  by  specifying 
what  was  to  be  done*  Bellack  et  al.  (1966)  had  also 
encountered  difficulties  in  cooing  structuring  moves  and 
warned  that  reacting  and  structuring  moves  were  susceptible 
to  being  confounded* 

In  an  effort  to  better  understand  the  sources  of  the 
confusion  between  structuring  and  reacting  moves,  the 
frequencies  of  agreements  ana  disagreements  for  these  moves 
were  tallied*  The  tallying  revealed  that  not  only  were 
structuring  and  reacting  moves  confused  with  one  another* 
but  that  boundary  disagreements  were  also  most  likel/  to 
occur  for  both  of  these  roves*  Clearly*  if  one  coder  omits 
just  one  or  li<c  ot  the  infrequently  occurring  structuring 
mov«~s,  even  though  there  Mas  agreeoent  in  three  other 
structuring      uioves,        reliability      would      he  seriously 
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jeopordised.  Codins  two  moves,  when  the  other  coder  only 
codes  one  Ions  reacting  &ove,  would  also  affect  the  level  of 
reliability  that  could  be  obtained  for  that  category* 
Neu]ahr  (  1976  )  avoided  this  difficulty  by  counting  as 
aureercents  only  those  moves  for  which  the  boundaries  aQ<!  the 
pedagogical  wve  type  were  coded  identically*  He  counted  as 
disagreements,  for  the  reliability  of  pedaqoaical  moves, 
only  those  moves  whose  boundaries  were  aqreed  upon  bat  whose 
pedagogical  move  type  tn£  been  coded  differently*  While 
this  practise  had  a  positive  effect  on  the  reliability 
levels  he  obtained,  it  does  not  adequately  reflect  the 
actual  problems  encountered  when  using  this  observation 
system.  It  appears  tnat  if  this  observation  system 
continues  to  be  utilised,  the  operational  definitions  and 
tr.e  examples  provided  for  both  structuring  and  reacting 
moves  will  need  to  be  further  expanded  and  clarified.  In 
addition,  future  users  rftould  assess  the  reliability  of  each 
individual  category ,  rather  than  only  calculating  the 
reliability  for  codinq  the  pedagogical  »ove  type  facet. 
Furthermore,  lor  establishing  inter-rater  reliability , 
pooixnq  data  across  categories  and  speakers  should  be 
avoided .  Uhi  le  combining  individual  categories  ai.iy  be 
useful  for  certain  aspects  of  any  study,  the  reliability 
difficulties  encountered  with  structuring  and  reacting  moves 
indicate  that  combining  pedagogic* '  move  types  may  te 
misleading. 
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It  would  be  remiss  not  to  note  that  the  reliability 
difficulties  that  were  encountered  are  partially  the  result 
of  the  operational  definitions  and  the  codinq  instructions 
that  were  originally  developed*  Although  some  examples  were 
provided,  they  were  generally  unambiguous  samples  that  did 
not  adequately  prepare  prospective  users  for  the  more 
common,  and  far  less  clear-cut  verbalizations  that  were 
actually  encountered  The  manual  pxovided  in  this  report 
(see  appendix  S?? )  nas  been  expanded  to  include 
clarifications  provided  by  Neujahr  (1976)  and  by  this 
author*  It  contains  a  great  many  examples,  many  of  which 
represent  decision  making  dilemnas. 

For  this  reliability  study,  moves  whoso  boundries  or 
whose  linguistic  forx  na<5  not  been  agreed  upon  were  ngt 
excluded  when  the  subsequent  rel iabil i ty  computat ions  for 
the  regaining  categories  were  calculated,  Therefore,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  all  the  subsequent  reliaoility 
coefficients  include  in  their  error  terms  ^ny  disablements 
tnat  occurred  on  the  total  numter  of  moves ,  the  move 
boundaries,  and/or  the  cojinM  of  the  linguistic  forms  of 
pedagogical  :..ove,  ns  well  as  disagreements  on  tne 
occurrence ,  or  non -occurrence ,  of  substantive  or 
insti actional  -beamings. 
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It  appears  that  references  to  substantive  cOQl£ttl  can  be 
ceded  reliably*  fiellacK  et  al*  (  1966  ),  *ho  had  used  a 
specific  set  of  economics  lessons  and  coded  the  substantive 
meanings  in  terms  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  subject 
natter  that  were  coveroc  in  the  prepared  lessons,  obtained 
inter-ratsr  agreement    cf  for  the    substantive  meaninQs 

facet.  Neujahr  (1S76)  observed  classes  In  mathematics, 
science,  and  social  studies*  He  did  not  coce  the  specific 
content  referred  to,  instead  he  coded  whether  or  not  the 
substantive  mtaninqs  expressed  were  relevant  to  the  content 
of  the  unqoinq  lessons*  Ustnq  only  those  moves  for  which 
the  linguirtic  form  of  the  pedagogical  move  had  been  aqreed 
upon,  he  found  th?t  his>  in^er-rater  a<?reeit.ent5  ranged  from 
90S  to  100%  for  ail  of  the  remaining  major  facets  (i*e*, 
substantive  seanincs t  substantive -logical  meanings, 
instructional  mcaninqs  ,  3r ^  instructional-loqical  eeaninqs )* 

As  can  be  seen  ow  Table  8  9  below,  references  to 
substantive  msanina  vere  reliably  coded  for  parents  and 
their  children  (  £  »  *79  <md  \  =  *85.  respectively)*  As  was 
true  f cr  ped^ Qooical  ?,ove  types,  w  ,a  the  Individual 
C3tc<jones    under  the,    f oCt*t  substantive  meanings  were 

invest xaatod #  rather  than  jus£  the  major  facet  th*  results 
w^re  (aore  sober inq *  ^ 
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Table  89 

Reliability  for  the  Proportion  of  Substantive  Meanings  Coded 

by  Two  Co.ier/Reviewer  Teams 


:hild 

EEHRVIOR 

CODED 
VArAELE 

Intru- 
class 

Spearman 
Brown 

Int ra- 
class 

Spearman 
Brown 

Con 

elation 

Coefficients 

References  to 
Substantive 
Content 

•  7  "! 

.  97 

1  .85 

•  93 

Socio-Linot  ional 
Knowledge 

.21 

.73 

)  .51 

.91 

Achievement 

.95 

1  .73 

.96 

Interpersonal 
Relationships 

* 

•  16 

*  66 

1  .SI 

•  91 

Physica 1 
Knowledge 

*U3 

*  ot? 

\       •  t5 

*  92 

Objects  and 
their  Attributes 

•  87 

1    . 75 

*  97 

Actions  5y  n 
With  Objects 

.1C 

.69 

1  .10 

! 

.53 

State-Cb  ject 
Relationships 

•  98 

I  .OS 

*  98 

Operati^na 1 

n  II       fV  *  v  tJ  >h(  W 

•  7  V 

|        *  0  b 

*  70 

Causality 

.0  3 

.24 

|  -.OU 

NA4 

Heprps^ntation 

.97 

|  .88 

.99 

Classification 

.ft 

.A9 

|  .92 

.99 

Numerical 
>elatiDnsniss 

.ei 

.98 

|  .66 

.95 
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licte*  Vai  iables  with  an  int  raclass  correlation 
coeif  icier*  t  of  *70  or  above  ar^  considered  reliable 
measures*  Those  variables  with  int ra-class  correl  atioit 
coefficients  of  *  69  or  be;ow ,  but  which  obtained 
correlations  of  *75  c:  above ,  usinq  the  Spearman  Drown 
prophecy  f or aula ,  are  consider0*  t»nuously  reliable 
measures*  Variables  with  Spearman  Rrown  prophecy 
correlations  of  *7ii  cr  below  are  considered  unreliable* 

atiA    *  Mot    applicable  because    of  the    low  frequency  of 

occurrence 

The  major  category  of  socio;emot ignal  Kn^iiled^e  was  only 
tenuously  reliable  for  parents  (  r  -  *21)  and  for  their 
children  (  t  =  •Si)  and  was  relatively  infrequently  coded 
for  either  members  oi  me  dyads*  3ut  of  the  two  sub- 
cateqories,  included  ur^er  the  substantive  aeanings  category 
of  Socle-Emotional  Knowledge,  only  references  to  achievement 
by  ch  ildren  was  reliable  (  x  =  *  73  )*  For  parents, 
references  to  achievement  were  only  tenuously  reliable  (  r  = 
*6u)*  References  to  interpersonal  relationships  were  not 
reliably  coded  for  parents  (  I  =  *16),  in  part  because  they 
occurred  very  infrequently*  For  children  the  interpersonal 
relationships  category  was  tenuously  reliably  coded  I  ' 
*S1  )* 

;ne  major  cateqory  for  ctiiLSical  JiuaslaJiaa  references  was 
tenuously  reliable  for  tcth  parents  anJ  their  children  (  r  - 
*U3  and  r  *  *55,  respectively)*  rfor  the  three  sub* 
C3teqories  of  Physical  Knowledge,  reliability  levels  varied 
considerably*  references  to  objects  ^nd  tjjglr  attributes 
were  ienoously  reliable  for  parents  (  t  -  *ul);  however*  for 
children  this    rub-cateacry  was    reasonably  reliable    (  r  ' 
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*7S),  £i££i2GU  £1  zkVl  Q&j££I2  was  not  found  to  be 
reliable  for  either  parents  or  their  children  t  r  =  .16  and 
•  10 *  respectively )  *  In  retrospect *  it  seercs  .at 
parents  and  children  ceneru?ly  offered  directives  for  what 
was  to  t>&  ione  {these  *ere  coded  as  having  instructional 
meaning  in  the  <actirt*j  rnd/or  procedure  category)*  rather 
than  describing  or  explaininq  hew  things  can  or  should  be 
done*  It  is  Possible  that  if  a  structured*  unfamiliar* 
construction  task    had  observed*     this    category  would 

hi^*e  occurred  more  frequently  and  t  hersf  or*?  been  mors 
rel iably  code3  *  ft  relatively  larg?  proportion  of  the 
cognitively  oriented  content  (i*e**  substantive  meanings) 
was  devoted  to  references  stout  st ate-objegt  re^at ionsh^gs , 
parti  cularly  spatial  relationships*  The  coding  of  state* 
object  relationships  was  yuite  reliable  both  for  parents  and 
for  their  cnil2ten  (  i  ~  ,C5  for  both*. 


2t£iati2!l3i  ^ncwledy^  was  the  only  major  cateqory  in  the 
substantive  meanings  facet  that  was  clearly  reliable  (tor 
parents  r  =  *79  and  for  children  r  =  *96)*  The  individual 
subcategories  it  subsu^d  also  t&nded  to  be  quite  reliable* 
References  to  re^esentct  ion  (for  parenj^*  r  *  *79;  for 
children*  r  =  *S9)    and  to  classification  (for  parents*     r  * 

.eb;      for    cnildrer,,      t=    .92)      were '■  -clearly  reliable. 

k' 

SU-'Slical  I  sla  iicri^rjX£i  were  scuiiewh^flt  le^s  frequently 
referred  to.  While  this  category  was  rslir.bly  cod-id  for 
parents  (  r  =  .PI),  it  was  only  tenuously  reliably  coded  for 
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cnilJren  {  I  =  *66)*  ^aysai^ti;  was  almost  never  directly 
referred  to  and  tin*  re  fore  reliabi  II  ty  could  not  be 
estaoiisned  for  this  category,  for  parents  and  for  their 
children  the  t  was  essentially  0* 

The  most  frscuently  occurrina  and  reliable  sub*categor ies 
of  the  substantive  meanings  facet  vers  those  content  areas 
that  had  been  directly  elicited  during  the  prescribed  block 
so r tine  tas*  ( i  *e* ,  correspondence,  representation*  and 
oDject  attributes)*  It  appears  evident  that  the  reliability 
of  content  categories  will  differ  in  con juction  with 
observations  of  different  tasks  and/or  different  situations* 
It  therefor?  seems  lifrtly  that  comparisons  between  studies 
will  have  to  be  ma'je  in  terms  of  the  major  facet  of 
substantive  meanings*  Uiils  individual  category  comparisons 
will  nave  to  be  limit;:  1  to  replication  studies* 

Roll 3Dili_t£  fO£  coding  su£s  tant  ive^XOgi.£3 1  meanings* 

In  general*  the  sul  stantive-logiC3 1  meaninos  facet  and 
the  instructional-loQioU  rr.eaninqs  facet  tended  be  less 
relic^lv  coiej  tnan  either  of  the  ccntent  facets  <i*e**  the 
substantive  meanings  Meet  or  the  instructional  mixings 
facot),  particalaily  for  parent  tehaviorr;* 
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Ta^le  ?0 

reliability  for  the  rrcportion  of  Siibstantive-Loqical 
Mjaninqs  Codpd  by  Two  Coder/Reviewer  Teams 


2t!iLti  asttamaa 

VflrfiBLS 

Intra* 
class 

Speerman 
Brown 

Intra- 
class 

Spearman 
Brown 

Correlation 

Coefficients 

Substantive 
Logical  Meaning 
was  coded 

*  r;u 

.60 



I  .81 

i 

.98 

Analytical  .60 
Processes 
{Defining  £  Interpreting) 

.94 

|  .62 

.98 

Empirical 
Processes 

.«3 

.66 

)  .86 

.99 

Fact-Sta  ti  ng 

.17 

.67 

I  ,77 

.97 

Nonverbally 
Demonstrating 

.2a 

1  .02 

.17 

Veibally 
Demonstrating 

*  55 

.65 

!  .U2 

•  66 

Explaining 

.66 

.98 

1  *is 

•  6a 

Evaluative  -.£5 
Processes 

(Opinin?  6  Justifyina) 

Nfta 

|  .02 

.17 

.51 

.91 

I  .eu 

.90 

Rsr,s  Substantive 
Questions 

.71 

.96 

I  .80 

.96 

Responds 
Substantively 

.57 

.93 

|  .72 

.96 
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ii£te*  Variable?  with  an  intra  class  correlation 
coefficient  of  #70  or  above  are  considered  reliable 
measures*  Thc^e  variables  with  intraclass  correlation 
coefficients  of  *65  or  below *  but  */hich  obtained 
correlations  of  *75  or  above,  using  the  Spearman  Erown 
prophecy  fornuls,  are  censiierert  tnuously  reliable  measures* 
Variables  with  Spearman  brown  Prophecy  correlations  of  *7U 
or  below  are  considered  unreliable* 

^Nf*    a  Not    aLvliC30ltrf  leca^se    of  the    low  frequency  of 

occurrence* 

bSINF0  -  Providing  or  requesting  substantive  information* 

Although  tQe  aub:;£yntive-lg^  cal  EiadLBHS  facet  ttas 
reliable  for  children  (  £  =  .31)f  it  proved  to  b»  only 
tenuously  reliable  for  parents  (  £  =  *a*l)*  If  one  looks  at 
the  three  process  cateoories  (see  Table  90  above  i,  it  is 
cleur  that  children  were  reliably  coded  for  ^aalltlical 
E£oces£gs  {  r  ~  *8^i),  and  for  er.£ir  leal  £rocess*s  (  r  * 
•  88  )f  but  were  unreliably  coded  for  their  rarely  expressed 
tvaiuat ina  2l2£££ses  (  t  *  *02  )*  Parents  *  analytical 
Processes  {  r  =  *60)  nnd  tt.eir  empirical  processes  {  r  s 
•43)  were  tenuously  relijble.  Iheir  rare  jse  of  evaluating 
processes  in  conjucticn  with  cognitively  oriented  content  ( 
£  =  -*G5)  coulJ  not  b*v  coded  reliably. 

-hen  tho  .ndivi J  ial  ^ub-categorios  for  the  communicative 
functions  of  parent  ar.ri  child  behaviors  are  conwidered* 
further  d iSi:rec<*Pcies  in  reliability  levels  are  evident* 
Instances  --if  iatorcretin^  *ere  rare,    and  were  combines  with 

iStlQiDS  IcaaULlX&LX    ^  caaaaiaUiSlit    when  the    data  was 

entered  in  the  computer*      (See  Appendix  ft  for  "Descriptions 

of    and      Rationales    f cr    Modifications    of  The  Columbia 

Instrument1'*  )      As  a    r<  suit  of  this  procedure  there  are  f»o 
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individual  cateoories  »;i.Jer  analytical  processes  to  report 
on*  C&cirical  processes  SLdcateqorie;  had  not  been  combined 
it  the  zata  entry  staqe  those  cataqories  are  revealinq* 

C2£ti5t3tiaa  was  not  rfiliaole  for  parents  (  r  -  *X7),  but 
wa^  reliable  tor  chilien  (  I  =  *77)*  DtQltfeiealiy 
deDonst ra^ina,  a  category  added  for  this  study,  was 
infrequently  ceded  and  unreliable  far  parents  and  their 
children  (  r  *  .C3  and  r  =  #02,  respectively)*  Verbally 
deaenst rat ing,  also  added  £or  this  study,  was  not  frequently 
coded,  but  was  at  least  tenuously  reliable  for  parents  (  t  - 
•  36)  and  for  childien  (  r  -  *u2)*  §*£iainina,  a  somewhat 
more  frequent  behavior  ty  parents  than  demonstrating  of  any 
sort,  was  quit*  reliably  coded  for  parents  (  r  =  *96),  but 
was  infrequently  and  unreliably  coded  for  children  (  r  * 
US)- 


Certain  composites  of  categories  were  created  in  orier  to 
help  clarify  the  verbal-loqical  behaviors  observed.  A 
variable  which  combined  the  occurances  of  analytical  and 
ercpjLrical  processes  vet  nan^V^E^vidinj  or  Ltguestina 
K'ib£UaUX£  iQiaLiaiiCO  (3INF0)V  "  Reliability  for  this 
variaDle  was  hich  for  children  (  r  =  *3**),  out  only  tenuous 
for  parents  (  £  -  #51).  AsKing  questions  which  focused  on 
substantive  meaning  (ASfriCbS)  was  reliably  coded  for  parents 
(  r  -  -71)  and  for  cMUren  {  £  *  #80)*  FesponJin.j  with 
sucstantive  meaning  (A;;£UtS)  was  only  tenuoosly  reliable  for 
parents  (   r  -  *?7),    although  it  was  reliable  for  children  ( 
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r  -  .72). 

One  of  th'r  major  problems  that  aros?  in  coding  the 
processes  which  comprised  the  substantive- loqical  moaning 
facet  was  different  lot  in a  Detween  the  communicative 
functions  cT  f act-statin*  ana  defining  behavior*  a  problem 
SellacK  et  al*  (1966)  had  also  experienced*  This  problem  is 
most  effectively  solved  by  providing  numerous  examples  af 
aatbiquous  coves  as  traininq  itejts*  after  tr*e  non-ambi<3uous 
moves  have  been  mastered* 

Attain  it  seems  a  parent  that  the  utilization  of 
reliability  figures  computed  for  facets  or  *ajor  categories 
across  all  observed  participants  is  misleading*  (PellacK  et 
al*  had  obtained  68*  intrr-rater  agreement  for  substantive- 
logical  meanings)*  Furthermore*  such  a  procedure  does  not 
allow  researchers  to  r3*e  certain  potentially  aeaningful 
comparisons  (e*q*.  Arc  teachers'  explaining  moves  clearer 
and  therefore  more  reliably  coded,  than  parents*  explaining 
diGVet;  Does  tfcr  aqe  qrcup  of^fte  child  and  the  consequent 
modification  ot  syntax  and  vocabulary  da tract  f zom  the 
clarity  and  suL*>e:4ucnt  Oojina  reliability  of  oarticular 
communicative  functions  cjteqories  such  as  fact-statinq, 
d3f  minq*  otc* )  * 
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7bs  iGSilHSitSQSl  rrr aminos  facet  was  reliable  for  uotb 
parents  and  children  (  r  =  -72  and  r  =  -75,  respectively); 
however*  as  can  be  seen  on  Table  91  below,  the  individual 
categories  varied  in  their  reliability  levels. 


Table  91 


ReliaMlity  fcr 

the  Pre 

portion  of  Instructional 

Meanings 

Coded 

by  Two  Teams  of  Coder/Reviewers 

tt&Ui  BEHAVXOR 

CODED 
VAr ABLE 

Intra 
class 

* 

Spearman 
Broun 

Intra- 
class 

Spearm 
Broun 

orrelation 

Coefficients 

References 
to  Instructs 
Content 

.7? 

.96 

1  .75 

.  97 

Statements 

.  '.'{■ 

.97 

|  .61 

.9U 

Materials 

.11 

.55 

I  .26 

.7fl 

Persons 

.37 

.  fi6 

|  .79 

r  ,t  ions  and/or 
Procedures 

.PI 

.96 

|       .  77 

.  }7 

Coq'.it  ive  Action 

S  .7t 

.97 

|  .67 

.95 

Vi  r  iables  with  an  int  raclass  correlation 
coef f Icicn  t  of  -  7o  cr  jcove  ore  considered  re-1  laMe 
itt?asur  es.  Those  v>ir  les  wit  h  in  traclass  cor  reluti  on 
coefficients  of  .t^  or  below*  but  which  obtained 
correlations    ot  .75    or  Jtove,      usin3    the  Spearman  Prown 
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proihecV  f  omula,  are  consideied  tenuously  reliable 
measures*  Variables  with  Spearman  Brown  prophecy 
correlations  of  *74  or  teiow  are  considered  unreliable* 

References  to  statements,  whi  cn  included  re^et ioa£, 
iSCi^iaaS*  and  aUttl&USQS  of  statements*  as  well  as 
genera?  references  to  statements,  was  reliably  coded  for 
parents  (  jt  *  *76),  tct  was  only  tanuousl/  reliable  for 
children  (  £  -  *61)*  The  action  and  procedure  categories 
had  teen  combined  (see  appendix  ft)  since  they  frequently 
overlapped  and  were  contused  with  one  another*  References 
to  acriaas  inllQL  ULS££*UL2£  by  oarents  and  th<?ir  cnildren 
were  reliably  coJed  (  £  =*81  and  L  9  *77*  respectively)* 
The  sub-cateqory  of  references  to  cogn i t^ve  act.ons $  which 
was  wf  particular  -  interest*  and  was  not  confused  with 
references  to  procedures*  »as  reliable  frr  parents  (  r  = 
*78)  b,2t  only  tenuously  reliable  for  children  (  t  "  *67)* 
ftlthcuqh  references  to  ll££2QS  were  infrequent*  especially 
for  dyads  with  normally  developing  children*  such  references 

were  tenuously  reliable  for  parents  as  a  total  aroup  (  r  = 
* 

**^7)  anJ,  reasonably  rtiiafrle  for  cfildren  (  r  -  *79)* 
references  to  the  aataEiiis  beiita  used  for  instructional 
purpesec  were  infrequent  on3  unre^abl©  for  parents  i  r  - 
*li>*  Although  coolly  infrequent*  children's  references  to 
jidt trials  were  tenuously  reliably  coded  (  £  ~  *  26  )* 
Materials  proves  to  a  confusing  category  for  this  study 
o^cause*  for  tnr  r,ost  ;>dit,  the  materials  heino  referred  tc 
wert  ths  toys    teinu  jcta    Jurin<#  the    semi-structureu  fr^e- 
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play  activity*  References  to  those  toys  usually  Involved 
discriptlons  relating  to  their  attributes  and  therefore  were 
coded  as  referring  to  the  object  attributes  category  of  the 
substantive  content  facet*  In  classroom  situations  where 
textbooks,  maps,  audiovisual  aaterials,  etc*  are  being  used 
this  category  could  prolably  be  reliably  coded  as  having 
instructional  aeaniaq. 

Reliability  for  colirc  instructlonai^l^gical  gean  iQcjs ♦ 

dellacK  et  al.  ( 1966 )  had  reported  an  inter-rater 
agreement  of  87%  for  the  codlnQ  of  the  instructional-logical 
meanings  facet*  As  cbn  be  seen  on  Table  92  below,  the 
results  obtained  for  this  study  are  generally  less  positive* 


Table  92 

Reliability  for  the  Proportion  of  Instructional-Logical 
Meanincs  Coded  by  Two  Coder/Reviewer  Teams 


£AF;LtiI  PE^AVIOR 


CHILD  BEHAVIOR 


CODED 
VArABLE 


Intra* 
class 


Spearman 
Brown 


Intra- 
class 


Spearman 
Brofcn 


Correlation  Coefficients 


Instructional* 
Lo9lcal  Meaning 
was  coiei  (includes 
Ratings) 


.9* 


•  69 


.96 
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Analytical  • J3 
Processes ( Defining ) 

Empirical  • 31 
Processes 

Fact-Stating  .15, 

Nonverbally  • 37 
Demonstrating 

Verbally  .32 
Demonstrating 

Explaining  .62 

Evaluating  .74 
(Opining) 

Ratlnos  .67 

Positive  .91 

Negative  .52 

Neutral  .69 

IINFqg)  .29 

INF0@  .6*; 


.60  I  .89 

•  62  |  i30  .til 

.6*1  |  .55  .52 

.85  |  .15  .64 

.62  I  .56  .93 

.9U  |  .52  .92 

.97  |  .79  .97 

.99  |  .73  .96 

.99  I  .77  .97 

.98  I  i56  .93 

.96  |  *4  5  *61 

.80  I  .3U  .64 

.95  I  .8*1  .98 


tiwL£*  Variables  with  an  lntraclass  correlation 
coefficient  of  .70  or  aDove  are  considered  reliable 
measures.  those  variables  with  lntraclass  correlation 
coefficients  of  .69  or  below,  but  which  obtained 
correlations  of  .75  or  above,  using  the  Spearman  Brown 
prophecy  f or aula,  art  considered  tenuously  reliable 
measures.  Variables  with  Spearman  Brown  prophecy 
correlations  of  .7a  or  below  are  considered  unreliable. 

(§)IINF0  *  Providing  or  requesting  Instructional 
information* 

(BjINFO  =  Provldlnq  or  requesting  information,  regardless 
of  content  being  referred  to* 


Although  coding  {or  the  occurrence  of  instructional* 
logical  processes  appeals  to  be  somewhat  more  reliable  for 
parents  (  £  =  .61)  than  coding  their  substantlvs-loQlcal 
processes,      the    Inst rue tlonal-loalcal  meanings    facet  was 
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nevertheless  still  only  tenuously  reliable  for  parents* 
Children,  for  whoa  substantive-logical  processes  had  been 
reliably  coded,  were  also  only  tenuously  reliably  coded  for 
their  use  of  Instructional-logical  meanings  (  r  =  #69). 
Furthermore*  the  inter-rater  reliability  coefficients*  for 
tne  behavioral  subcategories  indicate  that  any  reliability 
for  the  instrucrtlonal-lOnical  meanings  facet  for  parents*  or 
children,  i$  largely  attributable  to  the  high  reliability 
for  coding  patents*  siaLialica  CIC££2S£S  <  £  =  *62)*  or  for 
coding  childen*s  evaluating  processes  (  r  -.76).  h&^kltkZil 
EIS££ssg§,  were  unreliable  for  parents  (  £  -  **3),  but  were 
tenuously  reliable  for  children  (  I  ■  Soaitical 
g£gcgsses  were  tenuously  reliable  for  both  parents  (  r  = 
.31)  and  for  children  (  r  -  .30). 

Within  the  empirical  processes  category*  the  sub-cateqory 
for  tact;s tatina  benavlor  was  unreliable  for  parents  (  t  * 
.15)  and  only  tenuously  reliable  for  children  (  £  *  .55). 
Tne  reliability  for  parents*  infrequently  coded  Q&avetballx 
££52Qs£ra£in2  was  tenuous  (I  -  .37 ).  Children  rarely 
engaged  in  nonverbally  demonstrating  and  were  not  reliably 
coded  (  r  *  .15)  for  this  behavior  (3*e  Table  ??  10<*  for 
frequencies).  Vgttali^  *£ttQQSlLallD0  *as  tenuously  reliable 
for  both  parents  and  their  children  (  t  *  *32  and  £  =  .56, 
respect  ive ly )* 

Collapsing    the    inf or Nationally  oriented    categories  of 
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analytical  and  empirical  processes  (IINFD)  resulted  In 
establishing  only  tenuous  reliability  for  the  variable 
labeled  ££2Yi^iQH  or  xgiiuestina  instructional  ia£ormation 
(for  parents1  l  =  *29,  and  for  children  t  9  *35}* 

The  sub-c^teqorles  subsumed  under  evaluatinq  processes 
were  almost  all  found  to  be  reliable*  QcJLHtDS  by  parents  ( 
£  =  .74)  and  children  (  i  -  *79)  were  both  reliably  coded* 
SaiiQS  behavior*  without  regard  to  the  type  of  ratings 
involved,  vere  reliably  coded  for  parents  (  £  *  .87)  and  for 
children  (  r  =  .73).  ESSiliyg  ratings,  which  are  the  most 
frequent  types  of  ratings,  were  reliably  coded  for  parents  ( 
t  =  .91)  and  for  their  children  (  £  =  .77).  ti£92liX£ 
t^tingg  were  reliably  coded  for  parents  (  £  s  .82)*  but  only 
tenuously  reliably  coded  for  children  (  £  =  .56}*  who  were 
less  lively  to  make  direct  negutl ve  rating  comments. 
H&UtlLal  titiDaS*  occur  very  infrequently*  and  therefore  only 
tenuous  reliability  could  be  established  for  parents  (  £  * 
.69),  and  no  reliability  could  be  established  for  children  ( 
£  =  .i*5)  (see  Table  ??  1CU  for  frequencies). 

It  appeared  possible  that  substantive-logical  and 
instructional- logical  meanings  might  have  been  coded 
interchanqaoly  in  certain  instances,  and  therefore,  a 
variable  for  peasurinu  informing  behavior  which  was  not 
contingent  on  content  areas  was  created.  This  variable, 
called  ££2Yi^riG  QL  l££!i£SiiQa  iDletaatiflD  ( INFO),  combined 
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all  coded  instances  of  analytical  and  empirical  process 
moves,  reqardless  of  whetner  Instructional  content  and/or 
substantive  content  were  referred  to*  Although  this 
variable  was  found  to  bo  only  tenuously  reliable  for  parents 
(  £  -  *6U ),  tne  reliability  was  somewhat  better  than  for 
parents1  providing  or  requesting  substantive-  information, 
and  considerably  tetter  than  for  parents*  providing  or 
requesting  Instructional  Information*  Codlnq  children's 
Informing  behavior  ( i.e. ,  providing  or  requesting 
Information  regardless  of  content  areas,  INFO),  was  found  to 
be  exactly  as  reliable  {  i  =  *3U)  as  their  providing  or 
requesting  substantive  information  (SINFO),  and  far  more 
reliable  than  their  providing  or  requesting  instructional 
lntormatlon  (IINFO)*  These  results  seem  to  confirm  the 
suspicion  that  the  reliability  of  logical  meaning  categories 
Is  somewhat  confounded  by  the  content  area  that  Is  coded  and 
that  tHe  dl f i erences  between  subs  tan tl ve  and  Instructional 
content  need  further  clarification  when  non-classroom  and/or 
non-academic  situations  are  being  observed* 


Coding  of  £Xira;lgg leal  mganings  was  not  reported  on 
separately  by  Pellack  <*t  al.  or  Neujahr.  Instead,  this  set 
of  subcategories  was  included  whenthe  reliability  for  the 
lnstructlonal*loulcal  meanings  facet  was  determined*    As  the 
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results  of  the  reliaoility  study  being  reported  her*  clearly 
demonstrate  it  is  grossly  misleading  to  incorporate  the  less 
complex  an£  more  reliably  coded  ex tra -logical  behaviors  with 
tne  n.ore  complex  and  less  reliably  coaed  instructional* 
logical  &*haviovs.  fron;  rfhich  cognitive  processes  are  to  be 
inferred* 


Table  93 

Reliability  for  the  Proportion  of  Extra-topical  Meanings 
Coded  by  Two  Coder  /Reviewer  Teams 


ZULU  BSH&ttlQB 


CCDUD 
VArABLS 


Intra- 
class 


Spearman 
Brown 


Intra- 
class 


Spearman 
Brown 


Correlation  Coefficients 


Extra-Loqical  .79  ,97 

Processes  occurred 

Initiatory  .66  .98 

Extra-logical 
processes 

Civinq  Orders  .67  .99 

Reactive  .13  *16 

CxtraHoqiC3l 
processes 

Compliance  .«9  .90 

honcompl iance         -.32  Nft 


.77 
.65 

.62 
.82 

*6u 
.97 


.97 
.95 

.9U 
.98 

.95 
.99 
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Variables  with  an  lntraclass  correlation 
coefficient  of  *70  or  above  are  considered  reliable 
measures*  Those  variables  with  lntraclass  correlation 
coef f iclents  of  *69  or  below,  but  which  obtained 
correlations  of  *75  or  above,  uslnq  the  Spearman  Brown 
prophecy  formula*  arc  considered  tenuously  reliable 
measures*  Variables  with  Spearnan  Broun  prophecy 
correlations  of  *7u  or  below  are  considered  unreliable* 

MA  -  Mot  atplicable  because  of  the  low  frequency  of 
occurrence 


Table  93  above  shows  that  coding  for  the  occurrance  of 
extra-logical  moves  was  reliable  for  both  parents  (  £  *  *79) 
and  for  their  children  (  I  =  *77>*  Those  extra-loqical 
behaviors  which  are    initiatory  in  nature  (PRF*      AGN,  DIR. 

ALT.  and  PFO)  were  cabined  for  the  reliability  study 
since  It  had  been  reported  that  these  Individual  extra* 
loqical  categories  occurred  infrequently  an3  were  subject  to 
ascideaiy  skewed  distributions  (Neulahr.  1976}»*  Reactive 
Extra-Logical  behaviors  (Ctt.,  ALU,  JOK,  UPL,  and  CH)  were 
combined  for  the  saase  reasons* 


Initiates^  ^l^a- logical  ££2C£S£2£  were  reliably  co3ed 
for  parents  (  t  s  *?6)*  Tor  children*  initiatory  extra* 
loqical  behaviors  were  infrequently  and  only  tenuously 
reliably  coJeJ  {  L  -    *65)*      The  reverse  frequency  patterns 

occurred  for  ££a£till£  £5LL4ll2ai£al  E£2££*S££*  Since 
parents    rarely  engaged    in  these    processes  their  reactive 


*  Analysis  of  tftese  individual  categories  from  limited 
samples  would  have  been  statistically  invalid*  Furthermore, 
most  if  the  cateqories  involved,  with  the  exception  of 
qivinq  orders  which  was  analyzed*  separately*  were  not 
relevant  for  the  Questions  that  this  study  was  concerned 
with* 
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extra-logical  process  ooves  were  not  reliably  coded  (  r  * 
•13)*  Since  children  were  on  the  receiving  tnd  of  parents* 
Initiatory  extra~loglcal  aoves,  they  generally  responded 
with  reactive  extra-logical  ooves,  and  therefore*  were 
reliably  crowed  for  these  process  -coves*  (  t  *  *62)* 

2i£iQ9  a  composite  of  requesting    a  performance 

and  prohibiting  a  performance  (PftF  and  PRO)*  was  fairly 
frequently  engaged  in  by  parents  and  was  quite  reliably 
coded  for  then  (  t  x  •87).  As  was  expected,  children  were 
rarely  coded  as  engaglnc  in  qlvlng  orders  and  therefore  only 
tenuous  reliability  (  t  x  could  be  established  for  this 

behavioral  catsaory*  Q9EEiiSD££  (CPL)  and  ngQcogtii^QES 
JttCM)  were  important  behavioral  categories  for  this  study 
and  therefore  their  separate  reliabilities  were  calculated* 
Compliance  by  parents  was  Infrequent  (see  lable  ??  105  for 
frequencies),  but  tenuously  reliably  coded  (  r  -  *a9)« 
Altncugh  children  were  coded  as  complying  sore  tnan  their 
parents  were,  they  often  did  so  nonveroally,  and  therefore, 
children's  complying  was  relatively  Infrequently  cooed  and 
only  tenuous  reliability  cojld  be  established  (  t  =  *6a)* 
Noncompliance  t?y  parentt  was  rarely  coded  because  parents 
t-nced  to  offer  all&LD&iiXSS  (ALT)  or  to  restructure  the 
Interaction,  rather  than  overtly  refusing  to  comply*  For 
parents*  noncompliance  couli  not  bo  reliably  measured  (  t  * 
**02).  Children,  when  they  do  not  comply,  are  generally 
quite  overt  In  their  actions  and    even  thougft  this  was  not  a 
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frequently  coded  behavior,  it  was  highly  reliable  for  codinq 
purposes  (  £  *  .97). 
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APPENDIX  G 

The  seconJ  section  contains  de»oqraphic  and  developmental 
testing  data  and  includes  a  report  of  the  relationship  of 
this  data  to  Doth  the  frlocK  sorting  task  procedures  and  the 
block  sorting  task  test  (BSD  scores* 

An  attempt  was  made  to  get  an  estimate  of  what  the 
reliability  of  infrequently  occurring  categories  would  have 
been,  if  it  had  teen  possible  to  calculate  inter~rater 
reliability  uslnq  a  larger  amount  of  the  data  than  had  been 
sampled  for  the  reliability  study*  The  Spearman  Drown 
prophecy  formula  was  used  to  estimate  the  reliability  that 
cculd  be  expected  if  1C  tines  more  data  had  been  utilized  * 
(See  tables  66  tnrouah  93  for  trie  actual  intraclass 
correlation  coefficients  obtained  for  the  inter -rater 
reii*cllity  ?tJriy  samples*  and  for  the  estimated  reliaoility 
coefficients  uslnq  the  SJjear&an  Frottn  prophecy  formula)* 

DF^ggMPHlC  DftTft,  T£ST  S£ORE§,  ANJ  JftSK  VAHIAP^ES 

labl*  9<*  provides  all  of  the  ae^n  scores  used  to  analyze 
^rcuc  differences  and  to  determine  the  relationships 
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between  the  Jecographlc  variables*  developmental  test 
scores,  and  the  BST  scores  obtained  by  children  fro»  the 
three  fanll/  9 roups,  hesults  of  the  analyses  of  this  data 
are  described  briefly.  The  correlations  between  certain  of 
these  demoqrapnlc  varlatles.  test  scoras,  and  task  variables 
are  provided  in  tables  11.  12.  and  13  In  chapter  u. 


Table  90 

Keans  for  Cenocrapnlc  Variables  and  test  Scores  for  Three 

Srcups  of  Faallles 


DEMOGRAPHIC  FAMILIES  VltH 

VArftbLE  ■  NDS  fiOZ  DDB 


Mothers'  32  its  31  yrs  30  yrs 

CA 

Fathers'  3a  yrs  33  yrs  32  yrs 

CA 

Faaily  Incoae  3.2S  2.63  2.00 
Leveld 

Mothers'  127.00  132.00°  113.00 
CHLS  Score 

Fathers'  121.2^  120.88  110*29 
CH£S  Score 

I  of  Days  per  3.13W  2.6flt  a.d6 
Weed  In  Preschool 

«  of  Hours  per  3. £3  3.00  a. 57 

Wtftk  in  Preschool 

I  of  >ionths  Child  U.ze  9.38  17. a3 

has  AttenJed 
Preschool 
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vhlliren»s  52* 
CA  (In  nohths) 

Jill 

Childrer.»s  8nb 
KA  t In  months ) 

Children's  J?** 
AA  ( in  sohtns  ) 

Children's  (PAP)     3a. ei' 
Social  developaent 
Score 

Children's  EST  6. 63* 

Score  with  Bothers 

Children's  8$r  7.3E1 
Score  with  fathers 

S3t»3stacsiistissas£tiitstf£stttjt;tt>i«uti*x«atssistt«si  * 

ts2ifi»  Post  hoc  comparisons  of  mean  differences  be t ween 
groups  were  calculated  using  the  Scftexfe  procedure  (  fi 
>.C5)*  NOB*  Noraally  developing  boys  (  q  -  a)*  NOG* 
ttarsally  developing  girls,  (  o  *  6).  DDB«  Develcpaentally 
delayed  boys  (  q  «  CA«  Chronological  age*     MA«  Mentel 

ace  score  obtained    on  the  Eifitaifi  IlSt* 

AA«  Attainment  age  obtained  on  the  ElfiJCtlSftl  btiAlDBfiOt 
Regor J»  Social  Oevelopcent  score*  raw  score  total  for  jr*ss 
covering  rapport,  communication,  and  responsibility  on  tha 
PAR.  5ST  Scores  score  obtained  on  the  block  sorting  task 
test. 

4>:JCb  significantly  different  fro»  ND3. 
significantly  different  fro*  DDB. 
significantly  different  fros  DOB. 
*7ho  four  levels  of  lncoee  were:      l«  $10,000  or  less,  2s 
511,000  to  520,000,   3*  $21,000  to  $40,000,    4«  $41,000 
and  above. 


i'he  samole  of  children  that  were  observed  ranged  in 
chronoloclcal  a cos  (CA)  fro*  42  nonths  to  60  months.  The 
aean  age  for  the  normally  developing  boys  (ND£)  was  51*86 
atontns,  for  normally  developing  girls  (S0C)  the  mean  age  was 
46.63,    and  for  develop mentally  delayed  beys  (CDS)    the  aean 


47 


51 


17 
77C 

39.0$* 

6.36C 
5*63 


31 
53 

27.07 

3.14 
4*14 
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aqe  was  51*14  months*  A  significant  correlation  (  £  * 
•  507),  batween  the  NDC*±>  C\  and  their  sex  (girl=l,  boy*2), 
reflected  the  fact  that  the  girls  were  indeed  somewhat 
youiiGer  than  the  boys*  However,  a  between  groups  analysis 
of  variance  for  all  three  <jroucs  (  U  *  23)  indicated  that 
there  was  no  significant  Difference  in  the  age  ranges  of  the 
tnree  qroups  of  children  (  £  *  2*477,  n *s*)**  A  comparison 
of  the  results  of  analyses  of  variance  for  the  discourse 
variables  when  they  were  covaried  with  CA,  with  results  that 
were  not  covaried,  provided  further  corroboration  that  CA 
differences  were  not  sufficient  to  be  considered  as  a 
significant  source  of  systematic  variance  for  the  SSI  scores 
obtained,  nor  for  the  proportion  of  pedagogical  move  types 
expressed  by  these  Children,  or  their  parents* 

These  were  no  sianif leant  correlations  between  CA  and 
PPJfT  mental  -ce  score?  (ftA)  for  any  of  the  three  groups  of 
children*  Correlations  between  CA  and  scores  obtained  on 
TasK  A  or  Task  b  were  also  nonsignificant  for  all  three 
groups* 

£5iI&E£!liS  Mental  ^5£  §ccres 


1  In    addition  a  post    hoc  test    of. mean  differences  of  CA, 

usino  the  Scfcetfe    proct-iure,    indicated  that  there  were  no 

significant  qroup  differences  in  the  mean  CAs  at  the  *05 
procaoility  level* 
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Mental  a^e  scores  ani  BSI  scores  for  task  A  or  XasK  B 
were  not  significantly  correlated  for  either  of  the  NDC 
groups*  However,  for  the  DDB  group,  MA  was  significantly 
correlated  *ith  scores  on  Task  A  (  t  =*791,  n  <*02)  , 
althcu^n  It  was  not  significantly  correlated  with  scores  on 
task  B  (  t  * »*t63 ) «  It  appears  that  for  the  normally 
developing  children,  with  aqe  appropriate  receptlv*  verbal 
language  skills,  factors  other  than  variations  In  their 
verbal  intelligence,  as  estimated  by  the  PPVT,  Influenced 
their  success  on  the  classification  tasks  that  were 
utilized*  However,  for  the  developmen tally  delayed  boys  an 
increase  In  their  receptive  language  skills,  reflected  In 
their  EEXX  score,  was  associated  with  an  Increased  ability 
to  discriminate,  and  to  aroup  blocks  by  utilizing  letters, 
as  one  of  the  relevant  classification  attributes  In  a  block 
sortlny  task, 

ZlZ&ole  of  isac^ina  Eeuai 

For  the  overall  sample  of  children  N  -  23),  the  block 
sorting  tasK  test  scores  obtained  when  mothers  tauPnt  one  of 
the  tasks  to  their  children  (C/K  BST  scores)  did  not 
correlate  significantly  £  =  »59,  q  <*01)  with  the  scores 
Obtained  wh^n  fathers  taught  the  other  task  to  their 
children  t C/F  BST  scores). 

When      mothers    were      teaching     their    children,  the 
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correlation  between  thn  IS!  scores  achieved  by  the  normally 
developing  children  and  the  rex  of  those  children  (  t  -•071) 
was  not  sicnificant*  The  mean  task  score  for  the  »Db  qroup 
when  taught  by  their  mothers  was  6*63*  the  mean  tasfc  score 
for  the  HDG  group  was  6*38,  while  the  nean  task  score  for 
the  0D5  croup  was  3*29*  \  post  hoc  comparison  (Echeffe 
procedure*  p<.05)*  of  the  differences  between  the  pean 
scores  for  the  three  groups  when  mothers  taught  the  task 
indicated  that,  although  the  nean  scores  for  normally 
developing  boys  and  Qirls  did  not  differ  significantly,  the 
mean  scores  for  both  of  these  NDC  groups  were  significantly 
different  from  the  mean  score  of  the  DOS* 

When  fathers  were  teaching  their  NDC,  the  BST  scores 
obtained  by  the  children,  and  the  sex  of  those  children  was 
siqnif icantly  related  (  t  **t*95,  c  <*05)*  The  nsan  score 
acnieved  by  normally  developing  sons*  taught  by  their 
fathers,  was  7*36*  Daughters,  taught  by  their  fathers, 
achieved  a  lower  mean  score  of  5*63*  When  fathers  taught 
their  developmentally  delayed  sons,  the  mean  tasK  score 
obtained  was  u*lti*  jn  examining  these  differences  between 
mean  liST  scores  for  the  three  groups,  when  fathers  were 
teaching,  it  was  found  that  the  scores  achieved  by  the  NOB 
and  tne  333  dij  differ  siqnif icantly  (Scheffe  procedure,  a 
<*C5);  however*  the  NDC*s  roean  score,  which  fell  between  the 
scores  for  the  two  boy  groups,  m  was  not  significantly 
different    from  the    mean    scores  for    either    of  thos£  two 
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groups.  This  findinq  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  after 
they  had  been  tauaht  the  task  by  their  fathers,  four  girls  ( 
q  -6)  did  not  adequately  verbally  justify  their  block 
placements*  Precisely  why  this  occurreu  is  not  clear  from 
the  data  collected  for  this  study1,  but  it  certainly  seens 
to  be  a  question  that  could  stand  further  investigation  in 
future  studies* 

Although  generally  nonsignificant,  the  correlations 
between  the  BST  scores  ot  cnildren  when  they  were  taught  by 
their  mothers  or  fathers,  and  those  children's  CAs  and  Mfts, 
proved  interesting*  The  correlation  between  the  Kfts  for  the 
HDB  group  and  their  C/tt  ESX  scores  was  quite  high  (  £  **796, 
ft  5.009);  however,*  their  CAs  and  C/?i  BST  scores  were  not 
siqnif icantly  related  (  £  =.U05,  n*s*)*  For  girls  who  were 
developing  normally  the  picture  was  quite  different*  Tnere 
was  virtually  no  relationship  between  the  scores  obtained 
with  mothers  and  their  daughters  MA  scores  (  I  =*02,  n.s.); 
however*  there  was  a  significant  negative  relationship 
between  the  C/M  BST  scores  and  the  "As  of  these  NDG  (  I 
=-.7&,  £  <*02)*  (It  must  be  noted  that  two  of  th*  younqer 
girls  received  the  highest  MA  scores  for  their  3roup  and 
that  verbal  and/or  intellectual  abilities,  which  were  not 
tested,    ;nay    have  been    more  crucial    variables  than  their 


i  My  impression  was  that  these  particular  fathers  were  so 
charmed  by  their  daughters,  that  they  neglected  to  emphasize 
the  reed  for  veroal  explanations  of  the  block  groupings* 
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parent,  and  the  presentation  order  of  the  tasks  had  been 
counterbalanced,  the  sex  of  the  NDC  and  the  order  in  which 
the  tas&s  war?  presented  interacted,  and  were  significantly 
related  to  the  EST  scores  obtained  by  these  children  (  F 
*5*76,  a  <*05)*  These  results  reflect  the  fact  that  girls 
score  less  successfully  (  M  *  5#38),  wnen  their  first 
session  involved  performing  Task  B  (matching  shapt*  and  size 
attributes),  and  that  they  were  more  successful  (  M  -  6*63), 
when  their  first  session  Involved  performing  Task  A 
(matching  size  and  l*tterina  attributes)*  For  ND3  the 
reverse  was  true;  they  performed  more  successfully  (  U  * 
7*88)  when  their  first  session  involved  Perfoiaing  Tas*  B* 
but  they  performed  less  successfully  (  &  -  6*13)  when  Task  A 
was  taught  to  the©  first1*  Those  COB,  whose  first  session 
Involved  Task  3  also  obtained  a  higher  mean  GST  score  (  Jl  * 
4*7),  than  these  DDE  whose  first  session  Involved  Task  A  (  £j 
*  2*9)*  An  AMCVA  for  tte  DST  scores  of  D02  indicated  that 
there  were  no  significant  main  efects  for  task  order,  parent 
order*  or  parent  sex/role*  However,  there  was  u  significant 
three-way  interaction  efisct  for    task  order,    parent  order. 


i  AND V AS  comparing  just  the  two  NDC  groups  revealed  a 
significant  three-way  interaction  between  task  order,  parent 
order,  and  the  normally  developing  children's  £PVT  MA  scores 
(  F  =6*06,  £  **03<O*  This  statistical  findins~most  likely 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  t&Q  fathers  who  taught  their 
daughters  Task  A  first  happened,  on  the  basis  of  random 
assignment  #  to  have  daughters  whose  MA  scores*  while 
certainly  In  the  normal  range,  wer?  comparatively  low  (mean 
MA=5S*5)/  and  the  two  fatfcers  who  taught  their  sons  Task  B 
first  happened  to  have  sons  with  relatively  Mgh  Xfts  (mean 
MA=I01*S)* 
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The  scores  obtained  when  mothers  were  teaching  and  the 
Cfts  and  MAs  of  their  deveiopmentally  aexayed  boys,  although 
somewhat  related,  were  not  significantly  correlated* 

The  Cfts  and  MAs  of  children,  when  fathers  were  teaching 
tne  tasks,  were  not  significantly  related  to  the  BSX  scores 
for  any  of  the  three  groups  of  children* 

Task  ft  versus  Tas£  b 

The  task  itself,  (i*e**  Task  ft  versus  Task  D),  had  no 
significant  main  effect  on  the  EST  scores  of  the  NDC  (stain 
effect  for  task  ft,  E  -*S9,  n*s*)*  Covariance  for  4A  and  Cft 
did  not  alter  this  result* 

For  C03  this  result  differed,  and  an  ANOVft  for  these 
children's  3ST  scores  revealed  that  they  tended  to  score 
higher  on  Task  E,  which  involved  matching  shape  and  height 
attributes*  than  a  Task  h,  which  involved  matching  heiqht 
and  letter  attributes  (Train  effect  for  task  A,  E  -13*3*  B 
<»05)* 


the    sex/rol3  of  the 
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and  parent  sex/role,  (  F  =  13*3,  g  <*0u  )*  as  well  as  a  trend 
far  a  two**ay  Interaction  between  task  order  and  parent 
sex/role  (  F  *  7.3*  t  <*C8)*  In  part  these  results  reflect 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  two  boys  who  were  presented  with 
XasK  A  first  by  their  mothers,  refused  to  cooperate*  and 
therefore  obtaineo  a  C/M  BST  score  of  zero*  (See  table  95 
for  Individual  scores)* 

Inggne  Levol 

Incoxe  level  was  positively  correlated  with  BST  scores 
obtained  when  fathers  taught  their  normally  developing  sons 
(  I  =*72#  a  >.0S)  and  was  negatively  correlated  to  the 
nuraoer  of  toys  father/UDE  dyads  used  during  the  semi- 
structurea  free-play  seamen t  (  £  =~*71,  £  >*05  )•  Mo 
significant  correlations  with  lncone  level  were  found  for 
the  BSX  scores  obtained  or  for  the  numbers  of  toys  used 
wnen  fathers  and  their  t,i>Z  or  0D9  were  Interacting*  Since 
the  families  of  NDfi  not  only  had  somewhat  higher  Income 
levels,  but  also  tended  to  be  more  highly  cheated  it  is  not 
clear,  given  this  small  supple*  whether  the  correlations 
Indicate  that  nore  educated  and  economically  successful 
fathers  were  more  effective  as  teachers  of  the  bloclfsortlnq 
thsK  and  more  likely  to  engage  their  NDBs  attention  In  a 
free-play  situation  (as  measured  by  their  use  of  lf*ss  toys), 
or  whether  the  comblm-a  higher  educational  attainment  of 
both    parents  and/or    the  economic    advantages    of  a  higher 
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Income  level  was  responsible  for  the  significant 
correlations*  In  any  case,  income  level  did  not  correlate 
significantly  with  the  mean  BSX  scores  obtained  when  ©others 
taught  atiy  of  the  groups  of  children  nor  with  the  number  of 
toys  any  of  the  groups  of  ^other/child  dyads  used  while 
interacting  durinq  the  semi-structured  free-play  seqoent* 

Table  95  below  provides  the  individual  test  scores 
obtained  by  each  child*  Parents  £tt££  scores  are  also 
included* 

table  95 

Task  Scores,  lost  Scores,  and  Chronological  Ayes  for  Three 

Groups  of  Preschoolers 


EST  Scores  Test  Scoves  CHES  Scorcs£ 

Subjects       C/4  C/F         MA      AA       CA       mother  father 

Normal l£  Developing  Girls 


1 

8  (A-2) 

U  (D-l) 

9ft 

82 

«« 

150 

128 

6  (3-1) 

u  (ft-; ) 

62 

76 

43 

13': 

119 

3 

6  (H-2) 

3  (A-i) 

53 

72 

U2 

136 

122 

« 

6  (3-1) 

6  (A-2) 

73 

80 

«9 

136 

136 

s 

6  (B-2) 

6  (A-l) 

56 

80 

52 

13* 

125 

6 

6  (A-l) 

8  (B-2) 

9U 

78 

U2 

1U2 

121 

7 

8  (A-l) 

6  (E-2) 

53 

75 

U3 

115 

119 

8 

3  (A-2) 

«  (E-l) 

90 

78 

53 

1C5 

97 

MEAM 

6.36 

S.b3 

72.13 

77.63 

U6.63 

132.00 

120.88 

SD 

1.69 

2.13 

18.17 

3.25 

U.U7 

M.71 

11.18 

9 

ERIC 
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Hataall*  afivfiliutaa  us^£ 


4 
1 

J  (I'd.) 

&   i  r .11 

O    (  It    l  ) 

IK 

11  Q 

119 

6  (5-2) 

9  (A-l) 

71 

77 

aa 

134 

130 

3 

e  (A-:j 

7  (B-l) 

87 

61 

53 

126 

mo 

a 

3  (E-l) 

0  (A-2) 

82 

79 

ad 

123 

121 

c 

8  (A-l) 

6  (U-2) 

97 

76 

52 

130 

127 

6 

U  (A-l) 

9   (B-;  } 

69 

ei 

52 

126 

110 

7 

8  (A-2) 

a  (?-l) 

116 

60 

57 

131 

111 

6 

8  (8-1) 

8  (A-2) 

67 

78 

60 

127 

112 

HDB  t>EAN 

6.63 

7.3f: 

83.50 

78.63 

51.88 

127. OP 

121.25 

SO 

2.07 

.92 

17.66 

Z  .  v  / 

3iUB 

in  s A 







 — — 

1 

a  (A-2) 

4  (?-l) 

43 

57 

US 

107 

114 

2 

a  (D-; ) 

«  (?--i) 

39 

53 

52 

98 

92 

3 

3  (E-2) 

2  (A-l) 

25 

59 

52 

123 

121 

a 

2  (*-l) 

tl  (5-2) 

2U 

61 

43 

107 

102 

5 

«  (B-l) 

3  (A-2) 

26 

15 

60 

102 

94 

6 

0  (A-l) 

a  (5-2) 

25 

35 

47 

131 

135 

7 

5  (A-2) 

8  r-1) 

37 

75 

56 

120 

114 

DDE;  KEAK 

3.m 

31.29 

52.57 

51.11 

113.00 

110.29 

SD 

1.66 

i*e* 

8.06 

9.16 

5.7J 

12.96 

15.39 

Note*  5ST  scr>res=biock  sorting  task  test  score*  The  task 
tnat  was  administered  (A  or  B  *  $  and  task  order  (1st  or  2nd) 
au»  indicated  in  parentheses* 

r4A  =  Mental  aqe  scoros  on  Egafrgdy  Etslure  Voca^ular^  Tegj 
(in  months  )* 

"attainment  aqc  score    on  EtfiSClSfii  AilStiDOStll  &££2££ 
( in  rnonths  )* 

~CA"~Ch  ronolo  <cal  a^s  (in  months)* 
CHES  -yCsanitive    horr  Environment  Sgale  scores    for  each 
parent*   /  ~ 
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APPENDIX  H 


Table  96 

Rasolts  for  Pedaqoqical  Move  Types 


Prediction       Hypothesis      Comparison  Result 


I  of  moves 
by  dyads 


%  of  moves  by  P 


I  of  Words  per 
move  by  P 


S  of  soliciting 
moves  by  P 


%  of  tac  questions 
by  ? 


X  of  responding 
moves  fy  P 


X  of  nonverbal 
moves  by  P 


Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho3 
Ho7 

Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho3 
Ho7 

Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho  3 
Ho7 

Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho3 
Ho7 

Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho3 
Ho7 

Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho3 
Ho7 

Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho3 
Ho7 


Family  Group  P/D0B>P/ND3>P/N0B*» 
Parent  Sex/Role     Not  rejected 
Activity  SSFP>SBSr*** 
Interactions  None 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Not  rejected 
M->thers>Fatfcers* 
SSFP<SBSr** 
None 


Family  Sroop  P/N0B>P/N03>P/D03*** 
Parent  Sex/Role     Not  rejected 
Activity  S_FP<SEST* 
Interact ions  Hone 

Family  Group  P/DDB>P/;4DG>P/ND3** 
Parent  Sex/Role      Not  rejected 
Activity  Not  rejected 

Interactions  None 

Family  Group  Not  rejectea 

Parent  Sex/Role     Net  rejected 
Activity  SSFF<SBST* 
Interaction  ParsexXFmqrpXActvy* 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Net  rejected 
Not  rejected 
SSFP>SBST* 
None 


Family  Croup  Not  rejected 

Parent  Sex/Role  Net  rejected 

Activity  SSFP>SBST*# 

Interactions  None 


57  2 
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S  of  rot  clear 
aoves  by  P 


Hoi  Family  Group 

Hoi  Parent  Sex/Role 

Ho3  Activity 

Ho7  Interactions 


Mot  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Kone 


X  of  initiatory 
moves  by  P 


S  of  reactive 
moves  by  ? 


Hoi  family  Group  Not  rejected 

Ho2  Parent  Sex/Role  Not  rejected 

Ho3  Activity  SSFP<SBST*« 

Ho7  Interactions  iKne 


Hoi  Family  Group 

Ho2  fc  Parent  Sex/Role 

Ho3  Activity 

Ho7  Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
SSFP>SBST«* 
None 


X  of  parents*  HcX 

answers  to  HoZ 

children^  solici-  Ho3 

tations  (ANSWER )  Ho7 

X  of  parents*  Hoi 

moves  that  are  Ho2 

solicitations  Ho3 

about  substantive  Ho7 
content  (ASKSBS) 

X  of  parents*  *  Hoi 

aoves  that  are  Ho2 
solicitations  atout  Ho3 

instructional  Ho7 
content  (ASKINS) 

*  of  parents*  Hoi 

soliciting  aoves  Ko2 

that  are  subst-  Ko3 

antively  oriented  Ho7 
(SUdSOL) 

X  ot  patent's  Hoi 

soliciting  moves  Ho2 

that  are  instruct-  Ho3 
ionally  oriented 
(INSSOL) 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Kone 


Family  Group  Mot  rejected 

Parent  Sex/Role     Not  rejected 
Activity  5SFF>SBST*** 
Interactions  None 


Family  Group  Not  rejected 

Parent  Sex/Role  Fathers>Mothers«* 
Activity  SSFP<SBST*** 
Interactions  None 


Family  Group  not  rejected 

Parent  Sex/Role     Mot  rejected 
Activity  SSFP<SBST**« 
Interactions  None 


Family  Croup  P/NOG*F/NDB>P/DDB*« 
Pirent  Sex/Role     Not  rejected 
Activity  SSFP>SBST*** 
Interactions  None 


St  oi  moves  by  Z 


Hot  Family  Group  Not  rejected 

Ho9  Parent  Sex/Role  C/PXC/F** 

Hoi©  Activity  SSFP>5BST*« 

Hoiu  Interactions  None 


I  of  vords  per 
move  by  C 


X  of  soliciting 


Hoe  Family  Group  ND3>NDS>DD3*«* 

Ho9  Parent  Sex/Role     Not  rejected 

HolC  Activity   *  SSFP>£3Sr*« 

Holu  Interactions      Faaqrp  K  Activity* 


Hoe      Family  Group 


Mot  rejected 


9 

ERLC 
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57* 


moves  by  Z 


X  of  responding 
moves  cy  C 


HoS 

HolO 

KolU 

Ho6 
Ho9 
HolC 
HoU 


Parent  Sex/Role      Met  rejected 
Activity  SSFP>SBST* 
Intexactlons      Parsex  X  Activity* 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/*'*1* 
Activity 
Interactions 


Mot  rejected 
Mot  rejected 
5SF?<S0ST* 
tione 


%  of  nonverbal 
ooves  &y  Z 


S  of  not  clear 
moves  by  C 


S  of  Initiatory 
moves  by  Z 


SI  of  reactive 
moves  by  C 


Ho6 
Ko9 
HolC 
HolU 

Ho6 
HoS 
HolO 
HolU 

Hoe 

HoS 

HolO 

HolU 

Hod 
Ho9 

HolO 
HolU 


%  of  children's  Hog 
answers  to  parents1  Hos 

solicitations  HolC 

(ANSWER)  HolU 

%  of  children1  Ho6 

moves  that  are  HoS 

solicitations  HolO 

about  substan-  KolU 
tive  contant 

(ftSKsns) 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Not  rejected 
•tot  rejected 
SSFP<SEST*** 
None 


Family  Group  Not  rejected 

Parent  Sex/Role     Mot  rejected 
Activity  SSFP>SBST* 
Interactions     Fangrp  X  Parsex* 

Family  Group  Not  rejected 

Parent  Sex/Role     Mot  rejected 
Activity  SSFF>SBST** 
Interactions     Parsex  X  Activity** 

Family  Group  Mot  rejected 

Parent  Sex/Role     Mot  rejected 
Activity  SSF?<SBST** 
Interactions      Parsex  X  Activity** 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 

Family  Group 
farent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Mot  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Mot  rejected 
Not  rejected 

Not  rejected 
Mot  rejected 
Not  rejected 
hone 


%  of  children's  Ho6 

ooves  that  are  Ho9 

solicitations  HolO 

atout  Instruc*  HolU 
tional  contsnt 
t  ASKrrS) 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Mot  redacted 
Mot  rejected 
fJone 


%  of  children's 
soliciting  moves 
that  are  subst- 
ant ivoly  oriented 
<SU9S0L) 


%  of  children's 


How  Family  Group 

HoS  Parent  Sex/Role 

HolO  Activity 

Hoi*1  Interactions 


Hoe     Faml ly  Group 


Mot  rejected 

e/p>c/F* 

Not  rejected 
None 


Mot  rejected 
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soliciting  moves  Ho*  Parent  Sex/Role  Mot  tejscted 
that  are  lnsttuc-     KolO    Activity  Mot  rejected 

tlonally  oriented     Holu    Interactions  FagrpXParsexXActvy* 
(INS SOL) 

■  iitsitftx:(t:i£*»>z»(tmt»tix:ittiii(tHtixft:ii3::xiSS 

UQle*  All  hypotheses  were  tested  by  3X2X2  AMDVAS  with 
repeated  measures  for  Parent  Sex/Role  and  Activity.  Alpha 
was  set  at  <  .35. 

*  a  <  .os.       **  e  <  »oi.       ***  2  <  .coi. 


Table  97 

Results  for  References  to  Substantive  Meanings 

:i>ic:tfS(fitit>itxf(tit:ixtx:stn:t:tt;cztxi(»(ttfi>ii:ist 

Prediction       Hypothesis     Comparison  Result 


There  will  be  no  significant 
differences  In  the  Bean: 


X  of  references 
to  Substantive 
content  by  P 


%  of  references  to 
state-object  rela- 
tionships by  P 


S  of  references  to 
spatial  relation- 
ships by  P 


%  of  references 
operational 
knowledge  by  ? 


*  of  references 
classification 


%  of  references 
representation 
by  ? 


to 


to 


to 


Hoi  Family  Group  Not  rejected 

Ho2  Parent  Sex/Role  Mathers>Fathers* 

Ho3  Activity  SSFP<SSST*«* 

Ho7  Interactions     Faagrp  X  Activity* 

Kol  Family  Group  P/MDG*P/N09<F/DD3«* 

Ho2  Parent  Sex/Role     Mot  rejected 

Ho3  Activity  SSF?>SBST«* 

Ho7  Interactions     Faa^rP  X  Activty*** 

Hoi  Faml ly  Group  P/DDP>P/HDB>P/NDG** 

Ho2  Parent  Sex/Role      Mot  -'ejected 

Ho3  Activity  Mot  rejected 

Ho7  Interactions     Faagrp  X  Activity** 

Hoi  Tamlly  Group  P/W0C>f/NDB«P/DDB* 

Ho2  Fdrent  Sex/Role     Mot  rejected 

Ho3  A«ti vi  ty  ssFP<rssr 

Ho7  Interactions     FaaqrP  X  Activity* 

Hoi  Faally  Group  P/MDG>P/N09>P/D0B«« 

Hc2  Parent  Sex/Role     *lot  rejected 

ho3  Activity  SSF?<SDSr*«* 

Ho7  Interactions     Faiqrp  X  Activity** 

Hcl  Family  Group  Mot  rejected 

Ho2  Taxent  Sex/Role     Mot  rejected 

Ho3  Activity  .  SSFP>S0ST* 

Ho7  InteractlonsNone 


%  of  references  to  Kol 
nunerlcal  rela-  Ho2 


Faally  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 


Mot  rejected 
Mot  rejected 
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Predict  ion       Hypothesis  Comparison 


Result 


There  will  be  no  differences 
in  t*ie  oean: 


%  of  explaining  Hoi 
substantive  content  Ko2 


by  P 


%  of  substantive- 
loqical  aaves 
by  C 


X  of  analytical 
moves  by  C 


S  of  empirical 
moves  by  Z 


X  of  fact-statinq 
about  substantive 
content  by  C 


X  of  prav'din? 
and/or  requesting 
substantive  infor* 
aatlcn  by  C 


Ho3 
Ho7 

Ho9 
Ho9 
HolO 
Holtl 

Ho6 
Ko9 
HolC 
Hoi* 

Kofi 
Ho9 
HolC 
Hoi  a 

Hoe 
Ho9 
HolO 
Hol*i 

Ho6 
Ho9 
HolO 
Hoi* 


Fanlly  Grouo  r/MDB>P/ND3>P/DDB»» 
Parent  Sex /Role     Not  rejected 
Ac 1 1 v 1 ty  SSFP<  SBST** 

Interactions  None 


Faaily  Group 
Parent  Sex/Rale 
Activity 
Interactions 

Faaily  Srouo 
Parent  Sex /Rale 
Activity 
Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Mot  rejected 
5SFP<SBST»** 
None 

Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 


FaMly  Group         Not  rejected 
Parent  Sex/Role     Not  rejected 
Activity  SSFP<SBST*** 
In  te  ract ions  Kone 


Fanlly  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 

Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 


Faaily  Group  Not  rejected 

Parent  Sex/ftale  tfot  rejected 
Activity  SSFP<  SBSX** 

Interactions  None 


tttiiii:ttttt£ttititittttttiiiiiiitifiiiitiiiintiu  itmf  &t 

liClg.  All  hypotheses  were  tested  by  3X2X2  ANDVAt  with 
repeated  Measures  far  Parent  Sex/Role  and  Activity.  Alpha 
was  set  at  .OS* 

*  u  <  .0*.        **  a  <  .01.        ***  a  <  .001. 


Table  99 

Results  for  References  to  Instructional  Meaninqs 

:t:ttss:t;ata:i:tsisicsiit:3iiiTSaitiititttatsiatSitiittssai 

Prediction       Hypothesis     Comparison  Result 


There  will  be  no  significant 
differences  in  the  sean: 

S  of  references  to    Hoi     Faaily  3 roup 


Not  rejected 


ERIC 
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tlonshlps  b/  P 


X  of  references  to 
substantive 
content  by  Z 


%  of  references  to 
achievement  by  C 


3  of  references  to 
object  attributes 
by  C 


Ho  3 
Ho7 

Ko8 
Ko<? 
H01C 
Holti 

Hoe 
Ho9 
HolC 
Holti 

Hofi 
Ho  9 
HolO 
Hol*t 


Activity 
Interactions 


Not  rejected 
None 


X  of  references  to  Ho£ 
state-object  rela-  Hc9 
tlonshlps  by  C  HolO 

Kolti 

5  of  references  to  HcP 
spatial  relation-  Ko9 
ships  by  C  HolO 

<  Holti 

X  of  references  to  Ho6 
operational  Ho13 
Knowledge  by  C  KolO 

Hole 

X  of  references  tc  Ho8 
classification  Ho9 
by  C  HolO 

Hol*t 

S  of  references  to  HoS 
representation  Ho9 
by  C  HolC 

Hole 


Family  Group  Net  rejected 

Parent  Sex/Role     Not  rejected 
Activity  SSFP<SBST*»* 
Interactions  None 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 

Family  3 roup 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Mot  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 

Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 


Family  Group  Not  rejected 

Parent  Sex/Role     Not  rejected 
Activity  SSFP>SBST* 
Interactions      Faaqrp  X  Activity* 

Family  Group  DDB>ND6>ND3* 
Parent  Sex/Role     Not  rejected 
Activity  Not  rejected 

Interactions     Faaqrp  X  Activity* 

Family  Group  NDG>NDE>0D3»* 
Parent  Sex/Role     Not  rejected 
Activity  SSFF<S9ST*»* 
Interactions     Famgrp  X  Activity* 

Family  Group  ND3>NDB>DD3*#* 
Parent  Sex/Role     Not  rejected 
Activity  SSFP<SBST**# 
Interactions     Faaqrp  X  Rctlvty*** 


Faitlly  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 


Wgtg.  All  hypotheses  were  tested  by  3X2X2  ANDVAS  with 
repeated  measures  fox  Parent  Sex/Role  and  Activity.  Alpha 
was  set  at  .05. 

*  fe  <  .05.  **  c  <  .01.  ***  a  <  .001. 


Taole  98  , 

Results  for  Substantive-Logical  Meaninqs 


:i::i:c:;it:st::::3iii:3:::::i:i:::::i>:z::c::::;:::: 
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instructional 
content  by  ? 


X  of  references  to 
statements  by  P 


%  of  repeated 
statements  by  P 


X  of  expanded 
statements  by  P 


X  of  altered 
statements  ay  P 


Ho2 
Ko3 
Ho* 

Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho3 
Ho7 

Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho3 
Ho7 

Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho3 
Ho7 

Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho3 
Ho  7 


Parent  Sex/Role 

Activity 

Interactions 


Mot  rejected 
SSFP>SB5r*** 
None 


Family  Group  P/NDS>F/ND9>P/DDB*** 
Parent  Sex/P*»^     Not  rejected 
Activity  Not  rejected 

Interactions     Famqrp  X  Activity* 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
SSFP>SBST* 
None 


Family  Group  P/DDB>P/NDB>P/NDG* 
Parent  Sex/Role     Sot  rejected 
Activity  SSFP>SBST** 


Interactions 

Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


None 

Mot  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 


£  of  references 
to  action  and/or 
procedures  by  P 


£  of  references 
to  cognitive 
actions  oy  ? 


%  of  references 
to  Instructional 
content  by  C 


X  of  references 
to  action  and/or 
procedures  by  C 


£  of  repeated 
statements  by 


%  of  references  to 
persons  oy  Z 


Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho3 
Ho7 

Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho  3 
Ho7 

Ho8 
Ho9 
HolO 
HulU 

HoS 
Ho9 
HolO 
HoUt 

Ho8 

Ho9 
HolO 
Hoi  a 

Ho8 
Hc9 
HolC 

Hon; 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 


Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 


Interactions      Famgrp  X  Activity* 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 

Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 

Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
SSFP>SB3T* 
None 


Family  Group  Not 
Parent  Sex/Role  Not 
Activity  Not 
Interactions  Famqrp 


rejected 
rejected 
rejected 
X  Activity* 


Family  Group  DOB>NDG=NDb*** 
Parent  Sex/Role  Not  rejected 
Activity  Not  re}*ctea 

Interactions  None 


Faml ly  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Not  rejected 
C/K>C/F* 
SSFP>5BSr* 
None 


:  =  s  =  s  s  x  * 
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Jjoig.  All  hypotheses  were  tested  by  3X2X2  ANOVAS  with 
repeated  measures  for  Parent  Sex/Role  and  Activity*  Alpha 
was  set  bt  .05. 

*  C  <  .OS.  *  £  <  *01.  b  <  .001. 


Table  100 

Results  fjr  Insstructlonal~Loglcal  Meanings 


Prediction       Hypothesis     Comparison  Result 


There  will  be  no  significant 
differences  in  the  mean: 


X  of  evaluatory 
process  moves  by  P 


X  of  opining 
moves  by  P 


X  of  rating 
rooves  by  P 


%  of  positive 
ratings  by  P 


X  of  positive 
ratlnq  troves  with 

substantive- 
logical  meaning 
by  P  (POSPLS) 

X  of  neqative 
ratings  by  P 


X  of  neoatlve 
ratings  moves  with 
substantive* 
logical  moaning 
by  P  (KECPLS) 


Hoi 

Ho2 
Ko3 
Ho7 

Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho3 
Ho7 

Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho  3 
Ho7 

Hoi 
Ho  2 
Ho3 
Ho7 

Hoi 
Ho2 
Ho3 
Ho7 


Hoi 
Ho  2 
Ho3 
Ho7 

Hoi 

Ho  2 

Ho3 
Ho7 


Family  Group  P/t*DG>P/ND3>P/DDB** 
Parent  Sex/Role  Mothers<Fathers* 
Activity  Not  rejected 

Interactions  None 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 

Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 

Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Mothers<Fathers* 
SSFP>SBSr«* 
None 

Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
SSFP<SBST* 
None 

Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 


Family  Group  P/MDG-P/ND3>P/DD8* 
Parent  Sex/Role       Not  rejected 
Activity  SSFP<SBST* 
Interactions  None 


Family  Group  P/DDB>P/ND3>P/KDB* 
Parent  Sex/Role       Hot  rejected 
Activity  SSFP<SBST* 
Interactions  None 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity  „ 
Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Mot  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 


X  of  ratings  by 


Hoi      Faally  Group  P/NDB>P/ND3>P/DDB* 
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p  that  are  post* 
tive  ratings 
( RAIEPOS ) 

X  of  ratings  by 
P  that  are  nega- 
tive  ratings 
(RATENEG) 

X  of  empirical 
process  moves  by  C 


X  of  evaljatory 
process  moves  by  C 


X  of  opininq 
moves  by  Z 


Ho2 
Ho3 
Ho7 

Ho  2 
Ho3 
Ho7 

Hoe 
Ko9 
HolO 
HolO 

Ho8 
Ho9 
HolO 
HolO 

Ho6 
Ho9 
HulC 
HoU 


Parent  Sex/Role 

Activity 

Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 


Faaily  Group  P/DDE>P/ND3>P/NDB* 
Parent  Sex/f^i*       Not  rejected 
Activity  Not  rejected 

Interactions  None 

Family  Group  NDB>NDG>DDB* 
Parent  Sex/Role       Not  rejected 
Activity  SSFP>SBST**« 
Interactions      Famgrp  X  Activty** 


Family  3 roup 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 

Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Not  rejected 

:/m<c/f«* 

Not  rejected 
None 

Mot  rejected 

:/m<c/f* 

Not  rejected 
None 


%  of  rating 
moves  by  C 


X  of  positive 
ratinqs  Dy  C 


X  of  positive 
ratinqs  moves  with 
substan tive* 
loqical  rceaninQ 
by  C  (POSPLS ) 

S  of  C  :*oves 
involving  provi- 
ding  or  request* 
ing  information 
( INFO) 


Hoe  Family  Sroup 

Ko9  Parent  Sex/Role 

HolO  Activity 

Hol<*  Interactions 

Hoe  Family  Sroup 

Ho9  Parent  Sex/Role 

HolO  Activity 

Holtt  Interactions 

Ho9  Family  Group 

Ho9  Parent  Sex/Rolft 

KolO  Activity 

Hoi**  Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 

Not  rejected 
C/M<C/F* 
Not  rejected 
Famgrp  X  Activity* 

Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 


HoS  Family  Group 

ho9  Parent  Sex/Role 

HolO  Activity 

Holi*  Interactions 


NDB>NDG>DDB* 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 


Note.  All  hypotheses  were  tested  by  3X2X2  AN3VAS  with 
repeated  measures  for  Parent  Sex/Role  and  Activity*  Alpha 
was  set  at  .05. 

*  £  <  .05.  D  <  .01.  ***  e  <  *001. 
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table  101 
Results  for  Extra-Logical  Meanings 


Prediction       Hypothesis  Comparison 


Result 


there  will  be  no  significant 


X  of  extra-logical 
process  moves  by  P 


aean: 

noi 

family  Group 

P/DDS>P/NDG>?/NDB**# 

Ho  2 

Parent  Sex/Role     Not  rejscted 

Ho  3 

Activity 

Not  rejected 

Ho7 

Interactions 

fangrp  X  Activity* 

nui 

family  Group 

P/DDB>P/NDG>P/NDB**« 

Ho  2 

Parent  Sex/Role     Not  rejected 

Ho3 

Activity 

SSfP<SBST«* 

Ho7 

Interactions 

Hone 

Hn1 
nui 

f ami ly  Group 

P/DDB>P/NDG>P/NDB*** 

Ho2 

Parent  Sex/Role      Not  rejected 

Ho3 

Activity 

SSfP<SBST*** 

Ho7 

Intera ctlons 

None 

not 

family  Group 

DD8>NDG=ND8* 

Ho9 

Parent  Sex/Role     Not  rejected 

HolO 

Actl  vl  ty 

SSfP<SBST** 

,Holu 

Interactions 

None 

non 

family  Sroup 

DD9>NDG»ND9** 

Ho  9 

Parent  Sex/Role      Not  rejected 

HolO 

Activity 

SSf P<SBST**» 

Kola 

Interactions 

None 

Hoe 

family  Group 

DDB>NDG>ND8* 

KoS 

Parent  Sex/Role      Not  rejected 

KolC 

Activity 

SSfP<SBST* 

Hold 

interactions 

famgrp  X  Activity* 

Hoe 

family  Sroup 

Not  rejected 

Ho9 

Parent  Sex/Role     Not  rejected 

KolC 

Actl  vlty 

SSfP<SBST* 

Hol« 

Interactions 

famgrp  X  Activity** 

Hoe 

family  Sroup 

DDB>NDG>NDB* 

Ho  9 

Parent  Sex/Role      Not  rejected 

HolC 

Activity 

SSfP<SBST* 

Hold 

Interactions 

famgrp  X  Activity* 

X  of  Initiatory 
extra-logical 
moves  by  P 


X  of  orders  by  P 


X  of  extra-logical 
process  moves  by  C 


X  of  reactive 
extra-logi cal 
moves  by  C 


!S  of  noncompliance 
stoves  by  C 


ratio  of  compl- 
iance moves  by  C 
to  orders  moves 
by  P  (COOP) 

ratio  of  ncncoapl* 
iance  moves  by  C 
to  Orders  moves 
by  P  (NO  COOP) 


Ngtg.  All  hypotheses  were  tested  by  3X2X2  ANOVAS  with 
repeated  measures  for  Parent  Sex/Role  and  Activity*  Alpha 
was  set  at  #05* 
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*  E  <.0S. 


E  <.01. 


***  E  1.001. 


Iable  102 

Results  for  Parent/Child  Dya/M-  Vocational 
Transactions  (ETs) 

Prediction       Hypothesis      Comparison  Result 


There  will  be  no  significant 
differences  in  the  mean: 


Mumber  of 
Els  Per  dyad 


%  of  ETs 
parents  partica- 
pate  in 


X  of  ETs  children 
particiDate  in 


t  of  word  per 
EI  for  dyads 


%  of  Parent 
Initiated  EXs 


X  of  Child 
Initiated  ZTs 


%  of  Parent 
Input  Els 


X  of  Child 
Input  Els 


Hon 
HoS 
Ko6 
Ho7 

Ho« 
HOS 
Ho6 
Ho7 

Holl 
Hoi  2 
Hol3 
Hole 

Hott 
HoS 
Hoe 
Ho7 

Ho4 

Ho5 
Ho6 
Ho  7 

Holl 
Hol2 
Hoi  3 
HOIH 

Hon 
rio5 
Ho6 
Ho7 

Holl 
Hoi  2 
Hoi  3 
HolU 


Family  Group  ?/DDB>P/NDC>P/NDB«* 
Parent  Sex/Sole     Mot  rejected 
Activity  SSEP>SBSt*** 
Interactions  None 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interact  ions 

Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interact  ions 


Mot  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 

Not  rejected 

C/F>C/H* 
Mot  rejected 
Famorp  X  Parsex* 


Faaily  Group  P/ND3>P/NDS>P/DD3**« 
Parent  Sex/Role     Not  rejscted 
Activity  Not  rejected 

Interactions  Kone 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
SSF P<SBSt* 
None 


Family  Group  Not  rejected 

Parent  Sex/Role     Mot  rejacted 
fxtivity  SSFP>SBSI* 
Interactions  None 

Family  Group  Not  rejacttid 

Parent  Sex/Role  Mothers>Fathers* 
Activity  Not  rejected 

Interactions       Faaqrp  X  Parsex* 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 
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5  of  Dyadic 

Hon 

Family  Group 

Not  rejected 

EXs 

HoS 

Parent  Sex/Role 

Not  rejected 

Ho6 

Activity 

Not  rejected 

Ho  7 

Interactions 

Farogrp  X  Parsex* 

S  of  Brief 

Ho« 

Family  Group 

Not  rejected 

ETs(2-3  moves) 

HoE 

Parent  Sex/Role 

!1others<Fathers* 

Ho6 

Activity 

Not  rejected 

Ho  7 

Interactions 

None 

S  of  Moderate 

HoU 

Family  Group 

Not  rejected 

EIs(  U-7  moves ) 

Ho  2 

Parent  Sex/Role 

Not  rejected 

Hc6 

Activity 

Not  rejected 

Ho7 

Interactions 

Parsex  X  Activity* 

%  of  Sustained 

Ho** 

Fami ly  Group 

Not  rejected 

EIs( 6  or  more 

Ho? 

Parent  Sex/Role 

Not  rejected 

moves ) 

Activity 

Not  rejected 

Ho/ 

Interactions 

None 

%  of  Substantive 

Hoi* 

Family  Group 

Not  rejected 

Content  EXs 

HoS 

Parent  Sex/Role 

Mot  rejected 

Ho6 

Activity 

SSFP<SBST*** 

Ho7 

Interactions 

None 

X  of  Instructional 

Ho 

Family  Group 

Not  rejected 

Content  EXs 

Ho 

Parent  SexRole 

Net  rejected 

Ho 

Activity 

SSFP>SPSX*** 

Ho 

Interactions 

None 

X  of  Combined 

Ho 

Family  Group 

Not  rejected 

Subst*/tnstr* 

Ho 

Parent  Sex/Role 

Net  rejected 

Content  Els 

Ho 

Activity 

Not  rejected 

Ho 

Interactions 

Hone 

*  of  Wot  Predomi- 

Ho 

Family  Group 

Sot  rejected 

nant  content  EXs 

Ho 

Parent  Sex/Role 

Not  rejected 

Ho 

Activity 

Not  rejected 

Ho 

Interactions 

None 

X  of  Not  Clear 

Ho 

Family  Group  P/DDB>P/NDG>/P/NDb*** 

EXs 

Ho 

Parent  Sex/Role 

Not  rejected 

Ho 

Activity 

Not  rejected 

Ho 

Interactions 

None 

Uflli*      AH  hypotheses 

were  tested  oy  a 

3X2X2  ANOVA  with 

repeated  measures  for  Par 

ent    Sex/Role  and 

Activity*  Alpha 

was  set  at  ♦OS ♦ 

*  e  <*os. 
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table  103 

Results  for  Educational  Transactions  Parents 
Participated  In 

Prediction       Hypothesis      Comparison  Result 


there  will  bo  no  significant 
differences  in  the  aean: 


*  of  Uords  per  Hoa  Family  Group  P/NDB>P/KDG>P/DDB«* 

Et  by  parent  HoS  Parent  Sex/Role  Mother$>Fathers* 

Ho6  Activity  SSFP<SBSX««* 

Ho7  Interactions  None 


X  of  Input  STs 

hoa 

Family  Group 

Not  rejected 

HoS 

Parent  Sex/Role 

Not  rejected 

Ko6 

Act ivity 

Not  rejected 

H07 

Interactions 

Faagrp  X  Parsex* 

X  of  Substantive 

Hoa 

Family  Group 

Not  rejected 

Content  STs 

HoS 

Parent  Sex/Role 

Not  rejected 

Ho6 

Act ivity 

SSFP<SBST*« 

*  h'o7 

Interactions 

None 

l  of  Instructional 
intent  Els 


Hoa  Family  Group 

HoS  Parent  Sex/Role 

Ho6  Activity 

Ho7  Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Mothers<Fathers* 
SSFP>SBST*** 
(tone 


i  of  Combined 
intent  Els 


X  of  No  Predorain- 
ar  t  Content  CTs 


X  of  ;;ot  Clear 
ETS 


Hoa 

HoS 
Ho6 
Ho7 

Hoa 

HoS 

Hoe 

H07 

Hon 
HoS 
He  6 
Ho7 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interact  ions 


Not  rejected 
Mot  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 


Family  Group  P/NDB>P/NDG>P/DDD* 
rarent  Sex/Role  Mothers>Fathersft 
Activity  SSFP<SBST** 
Interactions       Faaigrp  X  Activity* 


Family  Group 
Parent  Sex/Rale 
Activi  ty 
Interact  ions 


Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Mot  rejected 
Not  rejected 


Mote.  All  hypotheses  were  tested  by  a  3X2X2  ANOVA  with 
repeated  measures  for  Parent  Sex/Role  and  Activity.  Alpha 
was  set  at  .05. 

*  £  <.05.  **  ft  <.C1.  2  <»001. 
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lable  10U 

Results  for  Educational  Transactions  Children 
Participated  In 

Prediction       Hypo thesis      Comparison  Result 


There  will  oe  no  significant 
differences  in  the  aean: 


I  of  Uords  per 
ET  by  Child 


Koll  family  Group 

Hol2  Parent  Sex/Role 

Hol3  Activity 

HolU  Interactions 


NDG>NDB>DDB*** 
Not  rejected 
SSFP>SDST*** 
None 


%  of  Input 
ETs 


St  of  Substantive 


^  of  Instructional 

Sis 


noil  Family  Group 

Hol2  Parent  Sex/Role 

Hol3  Activity 

Holti  Interactions 

Holl  Family  Group 

Hol2  Parent  Sex/Role 

Hol3  Activity 

*  HolU  Interactions 

Holl  Family  Group 

Holl  Parent  Sex/Role 

Hol3  Activity 

Holu  Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
None 

Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
SSF?<SBS T* 
None 

Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
SSFP>SBST*** 
None 


%  of  Combinei 
Content  ETs 


%  of  Uo  FrflJomirv 
ant  Content  ETs 


X  of  Not  Clear 
ETs 


Holl 
Hoi: 
Hol3 
HolU 

Hell 
Hol2 
Hoi  3 
HolU 


Group 
Sex/Role 


Family 
Parent 
Activity 
Interactions 


Fsmily  Group 
Parent  Sex/Role 
Activity 
Interactions 


Holl  Family  Group 

Kol2  Parent  Sex/Role 

Hoi  3  Activity 

Holu  Interactions 


Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Mot  rejected 
None 

Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
No*  rejected 
None 

Not  rejected 
Not  rejected 
Hot  rejected 
None 


No£e.  All  hypotheses  kere  tested  by  a  3X2X2  ANOVA  with 
repeated  aseasjres  for  P&rent  Sex/Role  and  Activity*  Alpha 
was  set  at  .05* 

s  2  <*05*  k  E  <*001* 
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Table  105 

Relationships  for  Pedagogical  Move  Types 


Prediction  Hypothesis  Result 


There  will  be  no  significant  relationship 
between  C/M  BSI  scores  and: 


%  of  noves  by 

M  during  M/C  SSFP  Hol5 

M  during  M/C  SBST  Hol5 

C  during  M/C  SSFP  Kc-19 

C  during  M/C  S9ST  Hol9 

F  during  F/C  SSFP  Fol7 
F  during  F/C  S2ST            '  Hol7 

C  during  F/C  SSFP  ho21 

C  during  F/C  SBST  Ho21 

S  of  Initiatory  Moves  by 

M  during  M/C  SSFP  Hol5 

M  during  M/C  SBST*  Hol5 

C  during  H/C  SSFP  Hol<? 

C  during  M/C  SBST  Hol9 

F  during  F/C  SSFP  Hol7 

F  during  F/C  SBST  Hol7 

C  during  F/C  SSFP  Ho21 

C  during  F/C  SBST  Ho21 

Mean  i  of  Uords  per  Kov«s  by 

K  during  M/C  SSF?  Hol5 

H  during  M/C  SBST  Hol5 

C  during  M/C  SSFP  Hol9 

C  during  s/C  SBST  Hol9 

F  during  F/C  SSFP  Hol7 

F  during  F/C  SBST  Hol7 

C  during  F/C  SSF?  Ho21 

C  during  F/C  SBST  Ho21 

%  of  Nonverbal  Moves  ty 

K  during  M/C  SSFP  Hol5 

M  during  M/C  SBST  Hol5 

C  during  M/c  SSFP  Hol9 

C  during  M/C  SBST  Hol9 

F  during  F/C  SSFP  Hol7 


negative  r* 
not  rejected 

pOSltiVP  £# 

not  rejected 

not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 


negative  r*#* 
negative  £* 
positive  r«* 
not  rejected 

negative  £* 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 


not  rejected 
not  rejected 

positive 

positive  r>* 

positive  r«* 
positive  £** 
positive  t** 
positive  r* 


not  rejected 
not  rejected 
negative  r* 
not  rejected^ 

not  rejected 
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F  during 

F/C 

SPST 

Hol7 

not  rejected 

C  durlnq 

F/C 

SSFP 

Ho  21 

not  rejected 

C  during 

F/C 

flO L    le  Jewleu 

X  of  Answering 

M  during 

M/C 

SSFP 

Hol5 

Positive  r** 

M  during 

A/C 

SBST 

Mn1  <t 

not    T&  lArt  Ar! 

C  during 

H/C 

O  r 

jn1  0 
nui? 

IIUl    f  cjewleu 

C  during 

M/C 

IIUl    1 1?  J  ew  VcU 

F  during 

F/C 

SSFP 

Ho  17 

not  rejected 

F  during 

F/C 

sdst 

Hol7 

not  rejected 

C  during 

F/C 

SSFP 

Ho  21 

not  rejected 

C  during 

F/C 

SDST 

Ho  21 

negative  r# 

There  will  be  no  significant  relationship 
between  C/F  BSX  scores  ana: 


%  of  moves  by 


F  during  F/C  SSFP  Hol7  not  rejected 

F  during  F/C  SS5T  Hol7  not  rejected 

C  durlnq  F/C  SSFP  Ho21  not  rejected 

C  during  F/C  5B5X  Ho21  not  rejecteo 

M  during  M/C  SSFP'  Hol5  not  rejected 

M  durlnq  M/C  SDST  Hol5  not  rejected 

C  during  M/C  SSFP  Hol9  not  rejected 

C  during  M/C  SPST  Hol9  not  rejected 

of  Initiatory  Moves  oy 

F  during  F/C  SSFP  Hol7  not  rejected 

F  during  F/C  S?5T  Hol7  not  rejected 

C  during  F/C  SSFP  Ho21  not  rejected 

C  during  F/C  SB5T  Ho21  not  rejected 

M  during  M/C  SSFP  Hol5  neoative  j* 

M  during  M/C  SBST  Hol5  not  rejected4 

C  during  M/C  SSFF  Hol9  not  rejected 

C  during  VC  SfcST  Hol9  not  rejected 


Mean  *  of  Woris  per  Move  by 

F  during  F/C  SSFP  Hol7  not  rejected 

F  durlnq  F/C  Hol7  not  rejected 

C  during  F/C  SSFP  Ho21  not  rejected 

C  during  F/C  S3 ST  Ho21  not  rejected 


M  durina  'l/C  SSFP  HolE  „               not  rejected 

M  curinq  «i/C  SSST  Hol5  '               not  rejected 

C  during  M/C  SSFP  Hol9  not  rejected 

C  during  M/C  SPST  Hol9  not  rejected 


9 
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X  of 

Nonverbal 

Moves  by 

F 

durlnq  F/C 

SSF? 

Hol7 

not 

rejected 

F 

during  F/C 

SBST 

Hol7 

not 

rejected 

C 

curing  F/C 

SSFF 

Ho21 

not 

rejected 

C 

durlno  F/C 

SBST 

Ho21 

not 

rejected 

M 

auring  M/C 

SSF? 

HolS 

not 

rejected 

M 

during  M/C 

SBST 

HolS 

not 

reject  ed 

C 

during  M/C 

SSF? 

Hol9 

not 

rejected 

C 

during  m/C 

SBSX 

Ho  19 

not 

rejected 

%  of 

Answering 

Koves  by 

F 

durlnq  F/C 

SSFP 

Hol7 

not 

rejected 

F 

during  F/C 

SBSX 

Hoi  7 

not 

rejected 

C 

curing  F/C 

SSFP 

Ho21 

not 

rejected 

C 

Jurlnq  F/C 

sesi 

Ho21 

not 

rejected 

M 

during  M/C 

SSFP 

HolS 

positive  r** 

M 

during  M/C 

SESX 

HolS 

not 

rejected 

C 

during  M/C 

SSFP 

Mol9 

not 

rejected 

W 

during  M/C 

S3SI 

Hol9 

not 

rejected 

3essx::s;ssxs:x:£:ss£=?X£Sxs:st:=s=£S=ssti:xis«£sttiix£srcci 

Note.  All  hypotheses  were  tested  by  using  Pearson  product 
moment  correlations*  Alpha  yas  set  at  .05.  C/M  BSt  scores 
*  scores  ootalned  after  mothers  taught  (  &  *23)#  C/F  BST 
scores  -  scores  obtained  after  fathers  taught  (  q  =23)*  M  * 
mothers.  F  *  fathers.  C  *  cnildren.  SSFP  *  semi -structured 
free-play  activity.  SflST  *  structured  block  sorting  task 
activity • 

aTrpnd  for  negative  r  (  £  p  <  .05  if  £  *-.U2)* 

*  B<.05.  £<«01.         ***  2<.00l. 


Xable  106 

Relationships  for  Content  References 

Prediction  Hypothesis  Result 

Xtiere  will  be  no  significant  relationship 
between  C/M  BST  scores  *nd: 

%  of  substantive  content  aovps  by 


H  durlnq  M/C  SSrP 

M  durinq  M/C  ?I?SI 

C  durlnq  M/C  £SFP 

C  during  M/C  SESX 

F  during  F/C  SSFP 


HolS  not  rejected 

HolS  „                 positive  z* 

Hol9  not  rejected 

Hol9  positive  x** 

Hol7  negative 
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F  during 

F/C 

SKST 

HoX7 

negative 

C  during 

?/z 

SSFP 

ho  21 

net  rejected 

C  during 

F/r 

SCSI 

Ho  21 

not  rejected 

*  Instructional 

.  content  moves 

by 

M  during 

M/C 

SSFP 

Hol5 

not  rejected 

M  during 

M/C 

EAST 

Ho  15 

negative 

C  during 

M/C 

5SFP 

Ho  19 

not  rejected 

C  during 

VC 

C  fl  c 

Hol9 

negative  i* 

F  during 

F/C 

SSFP 

Ho  17 

not  rejected 

F  durlnq 

F/C 

SBST 

Hol7 

not  rejected 

C  during 

F/r 

SSFP 

Ho  21 

positive  t* 

C  during 

F/C 

SBST 

Ho  21 

not  rejected 

*  of  coanltlvs 

action  soves 

M  during 

M/C 

SSFP 

HolS 

not  rejected 

M  durlna 

H/C 

Hol5 

not  rejected 

C  during 

M/C 

SSF? 

Ho  19 

not  rejected 

C  during 

M/C 

no  19 

not  rejected 

F  during 

F/C 

SSFP 

Ho  17 

not  rejected 

F  during 

F/C 

SCSI 

Hol7 

rejected 

C  during 

F/C 

SSFP 

Ho  21 

positive  £* 

C  during 

F/C 

SBST* 

Ho  21 

not  rejected 

There  will  be  no  significant  relationship 
between  C/F  BST  andi 


%  of  substantive  content  aoves  by 


F  during  F/C 

SSFP 

Ho  17 

negative  r* 

F  during  F/C 

SBST 

HoX7 

not 

rejected 

C  during  F/C 

SSFP 

HO  21 

not 

rejected 

C  during  F/C 

SBST 

Ho  21 

not 

rejected 

K  during  M/C 

SSFP 

Hol5 

not 

rejected 

M  during  M/C 

SBST 

Hol5 

not 

rejected 

C  during  M/C 

SSFP 

Hol9 

not 

rejected 

C  aurlng  M/C 

S3sr 

Ho  19 

not 

rejected 

Instructional 

content 

n.oves  by 

F  during  F/C 

SSFP 

Hol7 

not 

rejected 

F  during  F/C 

SBST 

Hol7 

not 

rejected 

C  during  F/C 

SSFP 

Ho  21 

not 

reject^ 

C  during  F/C 

SBST 

Ho2: 

not 

rejected 

K  during  H/C 

SSFP 

Hol5 

not 

rejected 

M  during  M/C 

SftST 

HolS 

not 

rejected 

C  during  M/C 

SSFP 

Ho  19 

not 

rejected 

C  during  F/C 

SBST 

Ho  19 

not 

rejected 

615 


of  cognitive  action  poves 


F 

durino  F/C 

55r  r 

nO<L7 

F 

during  F/C 

MQ47 

C 

duiing  F/C 

C  during  F/C 

S3ST 

Ho21 

K 

during  M/C 

SSFP 

HolS 

M 

Surin-1  M/C 

SBSI 

HolS 

C 

during  h/C 

ssrp 

Hol9 

c 

during  M/C 

sesi 

HOI*/ 

positive  r* 
not  rejected 

positive  £** 
not  rejected 

not  rejected 
not  rejected 
positive** 
not  rejected 


= tts:tt sss assess csi cssscssss ************* ******************* 

Nfilfi*  All  hypotheses  were  tested  by  using  Pearson  product 
soaent  correlations.  Alpha  was  set  at  .OS.  C/H  BST  scores 
»  scores  obtained  after  aotners  taught  (  q  «23).  C/F  scores 
*  scores  obtained  aft  I  fathers  taught  (  a  «23).  H  « 
aotners.  F  *  fathers,  c  *  children*  SSFP  *  semi-structured 
free-play  activity.  SfcST  «  structured  blocK  sorting  task 
activity. 

*  £<.05.         **  £<.01.         ***  a<.001. 


trass; 


Table  107 

Relationships  for  Coaaunlcatlve  Functions  of 

a 

Verbal-Logical  Moves 

t::tft:tti::ter:xft$itffttfittuttfttttttitCMttttt:tf,t 

Prediction  Hypothesis  Result 


mere  will  be  no  significant  relationship 
between  C/H  DST  scores  end: 

X  of  substantive-logical  aoves  by 


K  during  M/C  SSFPT 

M  curing  M/C  SSSf* 

C  during  i/C  SSFP 

C  durino  M/C  SECT 

F  during  F/C  SSFP* 

F  during  F/C  SBSf*" 

C  during  F/C  SSF? 

C  during  F/' 


SfcST 


HolS 
HolS 
Ho  19 
H019 

HO  17 
H017 

no21 

H021 


X  of  exolalnlnq  substantive  content  by 


H  during  M/C  SSFP 
M  during  M/C  S&ST 
F  during  F/C  SSFP 
F  ouring  F/C  SfcST 


HolS 

ilolS 
HOI  7 

H017 


not  rejected 
positive  f* 

not  rejected 
positive  r** 

not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 


not  rejected 
positive  r* 
not  rejected* 
not  rejected 
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of  providing  or  requesting  substantive  information  by 


K  eurina  i/C 
h  during  m/C 
C  durinq  M/C 
C  durinq  M/C 


F 
F 
C 
C 


SSFP* 

scsr 

SSFP 


during  F/C 
durinq  F/C 
3ur lnq  F/C 
during  F/C  SBST 


SSFP 
SSFP 


HolS 
HolS 
Hol9 
Hol9 

Hoi  7 
Hol7 
Ho21 
Ho  21 


not  rejected 
positive** 

not  rejected 
positive* 

not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 


S  of  instructional-loQicol  soves  by 


«  durinq  A/C  SSFP? 
M  durinq  M/C  S2Sf 
C  during  M/C  SSFR 
C  durinq  M/C  S3ST1 

F  during  F/C  SSFP* 

F  during  F/C  SBST* 

C  durinq  F/C  SSFP* 

C  during  F/C  S3Sr 

%  of  ratinq  moves  by 

H  during  M/C  SSFP- 
M  during  M/C  SBST 
C  during  M/C  SSFP 
C  durinq  M/C  SBST 

F  durinq  F/C  SSFP 
F  during  F/C  SBSi 
C  durinq  F/C  SSFP 
C  during  F/C  SBST 

%  of  positive  rating  moves  by 

M  durinq  M/C  TSF? 
M  durinq  M/C  SBST 
F  durinq  F/C  SSFP 
r  during  F/C  SflSI 

*  of  neqative  ratinq  ttoves  i>y 


during  M/C 
durinq  M/C 
durinq  F/C 
durinq  F/C 


SSFP 
SBST 
SSFP 
13ST 


HolS 
HolS 
Hol9 
Ho  19 

Hol7 
Ho  17 
Ho21 
Ho21 


HolS 
HolS 
H019 

Hol9 

Hoi  7 
Hoi  7 
Ho21 
H021 


HolS 
Hoi  7 

H017 
Hol7 


HolS 
HolS 
H017 
Hol7 


positive  t# 
not  rejected 

positive 
not  rejected 

not  rejected 
positive  £## 
positive  l* 

not  rejected 


positive  r## 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 

not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 
net  rejected 


positive 
positive  £# 
positive  E* 
not  rejected 


negative  £## 
negative  t* 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 


of  positive  ratings  with  substantive  content  feedback  by 
K  ourinq  H/C  SSFP  HolS  positive  r## 


H  ourinq  H/C 
M  durinq  H/C  SOST 
C  uurinq  VC  SSFP 


HolS 
HolS 
Hol9 


positive  t## 
positive  £* 
not  rejected 
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C  during  */C  SuST  Hoi?  not  rejected 

F  during  F/C  SSFP  Hol7  not  rejected 

F  ourina  F/C  S3SI  Kol7  not  rejected 

C  during  F/C  SSFP  Ho21  not  rejected 

C  during  F/C  SBSX  Ho21  not  rejected 

X  ot  neuative  ratings  with  substantive  content  feedoacx.  by 


M 

during 

M/C 

SSFP 

HolS 

negative  i* 

M 

during 

H/C 

SPSI 

Hol5 

not  rejected 

C 

during 

M/C 

SSFP 

Hol9 

not  rejected 

C 

during 

M/C 

SDST 

Kol9 

not  rejected 

F 

during 

F/C 

SSFP 

Hol7 

not  rejected 

F 

dur'ng 

F/C 

SBSX 

Hol7 

not  rejected 

C 

duiing 

F/C 

SSFP 

Ho  21 

not  rejected 

C 

during 

F/C 

5BST 

Ho  21 

not  rejected 

There  will  be  no  significant  relation  ^ip 
between  C/F  BST  scores  and: 


oi 

r  substantive-logical  moves  by 

F 

during 

F/C 

SSFP* 

Hol7 

not 

rejected 

F 

during 

F/C 

sssr 

Ho  17 

not 

rejected 

during 

F/C 

SSFP* 

Ho  21 

not 

rejected 

C 

during 

F/C 

sssx 

Ho21 

not 

rejected 

M 

during 

M/C 

SSFP"* 

HolS 

not 

rejected 

M 

during 

M/C 

SSSX* 

Hol5 

not 

rejected 

C 

during 

M/C 

SSFP 

Hol9 

not 

rejected 

C 

during- 

M/C 

SBSX 

Hoi  9 

not 

rejected 

ol 

'  explaining  substantive 

ft 

content  by 

F 

during 

F/C 

SSFP 

Hol7 

not 

rp  jected 

F 

during 

F/C 

sesr 

Hol7 

not 

rejected 

M 

during 

M/C 

1>SFP 

HolS 

not 

rejected 

M 

curing 

M/C 

SBSX 

HolS 

not 

rejected 

ot 

providing 

or  requesting 

substantive 

information  by 

F 

during 

F/C 

ssfp£ 

Hol7 

not 

rejected 

F 

curing 

F/C 

?2SI* 

Hoi  7 

not 

rejected 

C 

during 

F/C 

SSFP 

Ho21 

not 

rejected 

during 

F/C 

SBSX 

rio21 

not 

rejected 

during 

H/C 

SSFF* 

HolS 

not 

rejected 

M 

durino 

M/C 

SF)SIr 

HolS 

not 

rejected 

C 

during 

M/C 

SSFP 

Hol9 

not 

rejected 

C 

* 

during 

M/C 

SBSX 

Hoi  9 

not 

rejectee 

9 
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F 

during 

F/C 

F 

darinq 

F/C 

C 

daring 

F/C 

C 

carina 

F/C 

M 

daring 

VC 

M 

daring 

A/C 

C 

daring 

M/C 

C 

daring 

M/C 

SSFP*  HoX7  positive  r* 

SBSIL  Hol7  not  rejected 

SSFP;  Ho21  not  rejected 

SPSr  Ho2X  not  rejectee 

SSFP^  Hol5  not  rejected 

SflSlf  HoX5  positive  r* 

SSFpI  HoX9  not  rejected 

SZST  Hol9  not  rejected 


of  ratinq  moves  by 


F 

durina  F/C 

SSFP 

HoX7 

not  rejected 

F 

during  F/C 

SDST 

HoX7 

not  rejected 

c 

durina  F/C 

SSFP 

Ho2X 

not  rejected 

C 

during  F/C 

sosr 

Ho2X 

not  rejected 

M 

durina  M/C 

^SFP 

HoX5 

not  rejected 

H 

darinq  M/C 

SDST 

HoX5 

positive* 

daring  VC 

SSFP 

HoX9 

not  rejected 

c 

during  M/C 

SBST 

HoX9 

not  rejected 

U  1 

Dosit iv 

ret  in y 

movrs 

bv 

F 

darinq  F/C 

SSF? 

HoX7 

not  rejected 

r 

daring  F/C 

SBST 

HoX7 

not  rejected 

t4 

durina  M/C 

If  U  AW 

not  rejected 

M 

darinq  M/C 

HOX5 

positive** 

of 

*  negative 

rating 

jro\>s 

F 

(*urlna  F/f1 

SSFP 

Hol7 

not  i°1ected 

F 

during  F/C 

SCSI 

Hol7 

not  rejected 

M 

durinq  M/C 

SSFP 

HolS 

negative  r# 

M 

during  M/C 

SBST 

HoX5 

not  rejected 

Ol 

positive 

retinqs 

witn 

substantive 

content  feedback,  by 

F 

durinq  e/C 

SSFP 

HoX7 

not  rejected 

F 

during  F/C 

SSST 

HoX7 

not  rejected 

C 

during  F/C 

SSFP 

Ho2X 

not  rejected 

curing  F/C 

-EST 

Ho2X 

not  rejected 

M 

durinq  VC 

SSFP 

Hol5 

positive  r* 

M 

durinq  VC 

SCST 

HoXS 

positive  t** 

C 

durinq  VC 

SSFP 

HoX9 

not  rejected 

C 

curinq  VC 

SBST 

HoX9 

not  rejected 

Of 

negative  ratinqs 

with 

substantive 

content  feedback  by 

F 

□urinq  F/C 

SSFP 

Mol7 

not  rejected 

F 

durinq  F/C 

SBST 

HoX7 

not  rejected 

C 

during  F/C 

SSFP 

*'o2X 

not  rejected 
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curing 

t  /w 

not  re jectfeu 

M 

during 

H/C 

SSF? 

HolS 

negative  r* 

H 

during 

HOlS 

not  rejected 

c 

during 

n/z 

SSFP 

Hol9 

not  rejected 

c 

during 

yi/c 

SESX 

Hol9 

not  rejected 

Note,  All  hypotheses  vere  tested  by  using  Pearson  product 
aoment  correlations*  Alpha  was  set  at  #05*  C/M  BSX  scores 
=  scores  obtained  after  mothers  taught  (  n  =23)*  C/F  BST 
scores  =  scores  obtained  after  fathers  taught  (  q  =23)*  M  = 
mothers*  F  =  fathers*  C  =  children*  SSFP  =  semi -structured 
free-play  activity*  SF£I  =  structured  block  sorting  task 
activity  * 

^Coding  Category  only  coded  reliably  for  parents* 
kIrend  for  positive  t  (  I  p  t  *05  If  r  *-*u2)* 

^Trend  for  positive  r  (  r  =*U0;  p  <  *05  if  r  =*U2)* 
^Coding  category  tenuously  reliable* 

*  £<*05*  £<*01*  ***  fi<*00l* 

Table  108 

Relationships  for  Communicative  Functions  of 
Extra-Loqlcal  Moves 

Prediction  Hypothesis  Result 


There  will  ^  no  significant  lelationship 
between  C/M  BSI  scores  and: 


of  extra-logical  moves  by 

M  curing  H/C  SSFP  HolS 

M  durinq  H/C  SBST  HolS 

C  durlna  */C  SSFP  Hol9 

C  during  YJC  SDSI  Hol9 

F  darlnq  ?/C  £SFP  Hol7 

F  during  F/C  SBST  Hol7 

C  during  ?/C  £3FP  Ho2l 

C  during  F/C  SESX  Ho2l 

of  orders  moves  by* 

M  during  H/C  SSFP  HolS 

M  during  M/C  Z&ST  HolS 

F  during  F/C  C3FP  Hol7 

F  during  F/C  StiST  Hol7 


negative  r** 
negative 
negative  r* 
negative 

not  rejected 

negative  rs* 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 


negative 
negative  r*** 

not  rejected 
negative  r* 


X  of  noncompliance  byb 
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C  during  M/C  SSFP  Hol9 
C  uurinq  M/C  SPST  Hol9 

C  during  F/C  SSFP  Ho21 
C  during  F/C  SEST  Mo21 

Ihere  will  be  no  relationship 
between  C/F  BST  scores  and: 

IS  of  extra-loqicul  moves  by 

F  during  F/C  SSFP 

F  during  F/C  S3ST 

C  durinq  F/C  SSFP 

C  during  F/C  SBST 

M  durinq  M/C  SSFP 

M  during  M/C  SPST 

C  during  M/C  SSFP 

C  during  M/C  SEST 

£  of  orders  moves  by** 

F  during  F/C  SSFP 

F  daring  F/C  S3ST 

M  durina  M/C  SSFP 

K  during  1/C  S3SI* 

Si  of  noncompliance  moves  by^ 

C  during  F/C  SSFP  Ho21 
C  during  F/C  SliST  Ho21 

C  curing  M/C  SSFP  Hol9 
C  durinq  M/C  SCSI  Hol9 


neoative  t## 
neqative  r## 

negative  r** 
not  rejected 


Ho  17 
Kol7 
Ho  21 
Ho21 

HolS 
HolS 
Hol9 
Hol9 


Hol7 
Hol7 
KolS 
HolS 


negative  r* 
neqative  I* 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 

negative  r* 
neqative  £** 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 


not  rejected 
negative  I* 
neqative  £** 
negative  r,** 


not  rejected 
negative  r* 

net  rejected 
not  rejecced0 


Note.    All  hypotheses  w 
moment  correlations.  Ale 
=  scores    obtained  after 
scores  =  scores  obtained 
mothers.  F  =  fathers.  C 
free-play  activity.  SfS 
activity. 

*Order s  moves  Ly  child 
analyze 

•Noncomplianca  moves  by 
to  analyze. 

Jrrend  for  neqative  I  < 
Trend  for  neqative  r  < 


ere  tested  by  using  Pearson  product 
ha  was  set  at  .05*  C/K  PST  scores 
mothers  tauqht  (  p  =23).  C/F  BST 
after  fathers  tauqht  (  q  =23).  M  - 
=  children.  SSFP  =  semi-structured 
X  *    structured  block    sortinq  task 

ren    occurred    too  infrequently  to 

'  parents  occurred    too  infrequently 

I  =-.a0;  c  <.05  if  i  =  .u2). 
I  =-.39). 


*    £<.05.  *#  £<.01.  ###  D<.001. 

Table  109 


9 
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Relationships  fcr  Duration  and  Interactive 
Qualities  of  "ducational  Transactions 


Prediction 


Hypo*  s 


Result 


There  will  be  no  significant  relationship 
between  C/M  BST  scores  £.r.d: 


Mean  t  of  words  per  ET  by 

M/C  during  M/C  SSFP  HoU 

M/C  during  M/C  SBST  HoU 

F/C  during  F/C  SSFP  H0I8 

F/C  during  F/C  SBST  H0I8 

£  of  Els  participated  in  by 

M  during  M/C  SSFP  Ho 16 

M  during  M/C  SBST  Ho 16 

C  during  M/C  SSFP  Ho20 

C  during  M/C  SBST  Ho20 

F  during  F/C  SSFF*  HoU 

F  during  F/C  SBST  H0I8 

C  during  F/C  SSFP  Ho22 

C  during  F/C  srST  Ho22 

»  of  ET  initiated  by 

M  during  M/C  S'IFP  H0I6 

rt  during  M/C  S3ST  Ho 16 

C  during  M/C  SSFP  Ho20 

C  during  M/C  SBST  Ho20 

F  during  F/C  SSFP  Hole 

F  during  F/C  SBST  HoU 

C  during  F/C  SSFP  Ho22 

C  during  F/C  :i)ST  Ho22 

%  of  Els  initiated  *ith  eliciting  moves  by 


M  during  M/C  SSFP 
M  durinq  M/C  S3ST 
C  during  M/C  S5FP 
C  during  M/C  SBST 

F  during  F/C  SSFP 

F  durinq  F/C  S132T 

C  durino  F/C  SSFP 

C  during  F/C  SBST 


Ho  16 
H0I6 
Ho  20 
Ho  20 

1  >U 
K0I8 
Ho22 
Ho22 


not  rejected 
not  rejected 

positive-  1* 
positive  1* 


not  rejected 
not  rejected 

positive  r** 
not  rejected 

not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 


negative  r* 
not  rejected 

positive  £* 
not  rejected 

not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 


negative  I*** 
n»oative  r* 
positive  r* 
not  rejected 

negative  r#* 
negative  £* 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 
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X  ot  ETs  initiated  with 


M 

du  ring 

M 

dur InQ 

C 

during 

^/C 

3SF? 

C 

during 

SBSI 

F 

djring 

F/C 

SSFP 

F 

during 

r /w 

C 

dur  inq 

ESr  r 

C 

during 

F/C 

53SI 

%  of  input 

ETs 

ty 

M 

during 

M/C 

SSFP 

M 

during 

r 

during 

C 

during 

VC 

Si?  SI 

F 

during 

F/C 

SSFP 

F 

during 

F/C 

SBST 

C 

during 

fv: 

SSFP 

C 

during 

F/C 

SBSI 

%  of  dyadic  ETs  by 

M/C  daring  M/C  SSFP 
M/C  during  M/C  SDST 

F/C  during  F/C  SSFP 
F/C  during  F/C  SfiSI 


St  of  brief  ZTs  by 

M/C  during  M/C  SSFP 
M/C  during  M/C  SBST 

F/C  during  F/C  SSFP 
F/C  during  F/C  SBST 

X  of  moderate  Els  by 

M/C  during  M/C  SSFP 
M/C  during  K/C  SBST 

F/C  during  F/C  SSFP 
F/C  during  F/C  S3ST 

%  of  sustained  ETs  ty 

M/C  during  M/C  SSFF 
M/C  during  M/C  SBSI 

F/C  during  F/C  SSFP 
F/C  during  F/C  SBST 


responding  moves  by 


H0I6  not  rejected 

H0I6  not  rejected 

Ho20  negative  1* 

Ho20  not  rejected 

H0I8  not  rejected 

Hole  not  rejected 

Ho22  not  rejected 

Ho22  not  rejected 


H0I6  negative 

H0I6  not  rejected 

Ho20  not  rejected 

Ho20  not  rejected 

Hole  not  rejected 

Hole  not  rejected 

Ho22  not  rejected 

Ho22  not  rejected 


HolS  positive  1** 

H0I6  not  rejected 

Hole  not  rejected 

Hole  not  rejected 


H0I6  positive  1** 

H0I6  not  rejected 

Hole  not  rejected 

Hole  not  rejected 


H0I6  not  rejected 

H0I6  not  rejected 

Hole  .*ot  rejected 

Hole  not  rejected 


H0I6  not  rejected 

Hol6  '                not  rejected 

Ho 18  not  rejected 

H0I8  not  rejected 
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Ihete  will  be  no  relationship 
between  C/F  5SI  scores  ana: 


Mean  i  of  words  per  £1  hy 

F/C  during  F/C  SSFP  H0I8  positive  1* 

F/C  durinq  F/C  SBSI  Hoi6  not  rejected 


M/C  during  M/C  SSeF  H016  positive  1* 

H/C  during  M/C  SBSI  Hcl6  rot  rejected-* 

X  of  Els  participated  in  by 

F  during  F/C  SSF*  Hole  not  rejected 

F  durinq  F/C  S3SI  H0I8  not  rejected 

C  durinq  F/C  SSFP  Ho22  not  rejected 

C  curing  F/C  SBSI  Ho22  not  rejected 

M  during  M/C  SSFP  H0I6  not  rejected 

M  durinq  M/C  SBSI  H0I6  positive  I* 

C  during  M/C  SSFP  Ho20  not  rejected 

C  durinq  M/C  SBSI  HO20  not  rejected 

X  of  Els  initiated  by 

F  durinq  F/C  SSFP  H0I8  not  rejected 

F  during  F/C  SESI*  H0I8  not  rejected 

C  during  F/C  SSFP  Ho22  not  rejected 

C  during  F/C  SIlST  Ho22  not  rejected 

M  during  M/C  SSFP  H0I6  not  rejected 

M  during  M/C  SBSI  H0I6  not  rejected 

C  during  M/C  SSFP  H02O  not  rejected 

C  during  M/C  SBST  Ho20  not  rejected 


X  of  ETs  initiated  wilh  soliciting  moves  by 


F 

during 

F/C 

SSFP 

Hole 

not  rejected 

F 

during 

F/C 

SBSI 

Hole 

not  rejected 

C 

during 

F/C 

SSFP 

Ho22 

not  rejected 

C 

durinq 

F/C 

SBSI 

Ho22 

not  rejected 

M 

during 

M/C 

SSFP 

K0I6 

negative 

M 

du/ ing 

M/C 

S?SI 

Holl 

not  rejected 

C 

durinq 

M/C 

SSFP 

Ho20 

not  rejected 

C 

during 

M/C 

snsi 

Ho  20 

not  rejected 

X  of  Els  initiated  with  responding  moves  by 


F  during  F/C  SSFP 

F  during  F/C  S?.$T 

C  durinq  F/C  SSrP 

C  during  F/C  53ST 


Koi8 
HoX8 
Ho22 
Ho22 


not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 


H  during  M/C  SSFP 


HoH 


not  rejected 
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M  during  M/C 

S3SX 

Hol6 

not 

rejected 

C  during  M/C 

SSFP 

Ho20 

not 

rejected 

rati* 

no  t 

+• 

L/  i.     XIJIJML  wis 

?  \t 

F  durinq  F/C 

SSFP 

Hol8 

not 

rejected 

Hal  ft 

X  1?  J  C1n  L>  t?U 

ode  jr 

nut 

crier 

icj et l  eu 

M  during  M/C 

SSFP 

Hol6 

not 

rejected 

M  durinq  tf/C 

SbST 

Mol6 

not 

rejected 

C  durinq  3/C 

SSFP 

Ho20 

not 

rejected 

c  during  y/c 

SBSI 

negative 

of  dyadic  Ers 

by 

F/C  during  F/C  SSFP 

H0I8 

not 

rejected 

F/C  during  F/C  SBSI 

H018 

not 

rejected 

M/C  durinq  M/ 

;  ssf? 

Hol6 

not 

rejected 

M/C  during  M/ 

C  S3SI 

Ho  16 

positive* 

% 

of  Drief  EXs 

by 

F/C  during  f/C  SSF?  Hol8                   not  rejected 

F/C  during  F/C  SBSI  Hol8                  not  rejected 

M/C  during  X/C  SSFP  Hol6  norrejected 

M/C  daring  M/C  SBST  Hol6                  not  rejected 

%  of  moderate  ETs  by 

F/C  during  F/C  SSFP  Hol8                   not  rejected 

F/:  during  F/C  SBSI  Hole                  not  rejected 

M/C  during  M/C  SSFP  Hol6                   not  rejected 

H/C  during  M/C  SEST  Hol6                     positive  x* 

X  of  sustained  tls  cy 

F/C  durina  F/C  SSFP  Hole                   not  rejected 

F/C  during  F/C  S5ST  H0I8                   not  rejectee 

M/C  during  M/C  SSFP  HcH                  not  rejected 

M/C  durina  M/C  SBSX  H0I6                   not  rejected 

Note*  All  hypotheses  were  tested  by  using  Pearson  product 
moment  correlations.    Alt.  .la  was  set  at  .OS.      C/M  PSI  scores 

=  scores    obtained  after  mothers  taught    (  n  ^23).      c/F  3SI 

scores  *  scores  obtained  ofter  fathers  taught  (  q  *23).    M  « 

aothers.  F  *  fjtners.  C  =  children.  SSFP  =  semi-structured 
free-olay  activity.      SiSI  •    structured  block    sorting  task 
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activity* 

^■Trend  for  positive  t  (  r,  =-.K0i  a  <.0S  if  I  -  J  .<i2). 
*  E<.05.         **  q<*C1.         ***  e<*001. 

Table  110 

Relationships  for  Content  Orientations  of 
Educational  Transactions 

Prediction  Hypothesis  Result 

There  will  be  no  significant  relationship 
between  c/M  3SI  scores  and: 


600 


s  by 


H0I6  not  rejected 

H0I6  not  rejected 

K0I6  not  rejected 

H0I6  not  rejected 

Ho20  not  rejected 

Ho20  positive  r** 

Hole  not  rejected 

Hole  positive  1* 

Hole  not  rejected 

H0I8  not  rejected 

Ho22  not  rejected 

Ho22  not  rejected 


£Is  by 


H0I6  not  rejected 
H0I6  n*»qative  r* 

K0I6  not  rejected 

H0I6  negative  r* 

Ho20  not  rejected** 

Ho20  not  rejected 


X  of  substantive  content  ET 

M/C  dyads  durin9  SSFP 
M/:  dyads  during  SESI 

M  during  tt/C  SSFP 

K  during  M/C  S3ST 

C  during  A/Z  SSFP 

C  durinq  M/C  SBST* 

F/C  dyads  durina  SSFP 
F/C  dyads  durinq  SBST 

F  curing  F/C  SSFP 

F  during  F/C  SBST 

C  d-iring  F/C  SSFP 

C  curing  F/C  SBST 

X  of  instructional  content 

M/C  dyads  durina  SSFP 
K/C  d/sds  dui'ina  5b?T 

M  durina  M/C  SfFP. 
M  durinc  M/C  SBST 
C  during  */C  SSFP 
C  during  M/C  SL'ST 

F/C  dyads  during  SSFP  Hole 
F/C  dyads  durinq  SBST  Hole 

F  during  F/C  SSfP 
F  during  F/C  SBST 
C  during  F/C  SSi-'P 
C  during  F/C  SBST 

*  of  combined  content  T.Tt  by 


not  rejected 
not  rejected 


Hole  not  rejected 

Hole  „                not  rejected 

Ho22  not  rejected 

Ho22  not  rejected 
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M/C  dyads  durlna  SSF? 

H0I6 

not  rejected 

M/C  dyads  during  S6ST 

H0I6 

not  rejected 

M  durlnq  M/C  SSFP 

H0I6 

not  rejected 

i*  Quring  VC  S3SX 

H0I6 

not  rejected 

C  during  M/C  SSFP 

Ho  20 

positive*** 

C  during  N/C  SDST 

Ho20 

not  rejected 

F/C  dyads  during  SSF? 

Hole 

not  rejected 

F/C  dyads  during  SSST 

Hold 

not  rejected 

F  during  F/C  SSF? 

Hole 

not  rejected 

F  during  ?/C  SfiSX 

Hole 

not  rejected 

C  during  F/C  SSFP 

Ho  22 

not  rejected 

C  during  F/C  SBSX 

Ho22 

negative  £* 

of  no  predominant  content 

£Ts  by 

M/C  dyads  during  SSFP 

H0I6 

not  rejected 

w/C  dyads  dorinq  SbST 

H0I6 

positive  t** 

H  during  M/C  SSFP 

H0I6 

not  rejected 

M  during  i/Z  SPST 

Ho  16 

not  rejected 

C  during  M/C  SSFP 

Ho  20 

not  rejected 

C  during  M/C  SSSI 

Ho20 

not  rejected 

F/C  dyads  during  SSFP 

Hole 

not  rejected 

F/C  dyads  during  SDST 

Hole 

not  rejected 

F  during  ?/C  SSFP 

Hole 

not  rejected 

F  during  ?/C  ScSX 

Hole 

net  rejected 

C  during  F/C  SSFP 

Ho22 

not  rejected 

Z  during  f/C  SfiST 

Ho22 

not  rejected 

of  unclear  an~/or  unclassified  content 

ETs  by 

M/C  dyads  during  SSF! 

Hoi  6 

negative  r* 

M/C  dyads  during  SBST 

H0I6 

not  rejected 

M  during  M/C  SSFP 

Hol6 

not  rejected 

M  during  M/C  S?ST 

HoU 

not  rejected 

C  iurinq  M/C  SSFP 

Ho20 

not  rejected 

C  ouring  H/r  -SbSX 

Ho  20 

not  rejected 

F/C  dyads  during  SSFF 

Hole 

negative  r** 

F/C  dyads  during  SBST 

Hole 

negative 

F  during  F/C  SSFP 

Hole 

not  rejected 

F  during  F/C  SDST 

Hole 

not  rejected 

C  during  F/C  SSFP 

H022 

not  rejected 

C  during  F/C  SDST 

Ho22 

not  rejected 

There  will  be  nc  significant  relationship 
between  C/F  SSI  scores  and: 
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X  of  substantive  conterit  ZZs  by 


F/C  dyads  during  SSFP 

Hold 

not 

rejected 

F/C  dyads  during  SSST 

Hole 

not 

rejected 

F  durina  F/C  SSF? 

Hole 

not 

rejected 

F  during  F/C  SPSI 

Hole 

not 

rejected 

C  curing  F/C  SSFP 

Ho22 

not 

rejected 

C  during  F/C  SPST 

Ho22 

not 

rejected 

M/C  dyads  durinq  5SFF 

H0I6 

net 

rejected 

M/C  dyads  duriny  SBST 

Hol€ 

net 

rejected 

H  during  M/C  SSFP 

H0I6 

not 

rejected 

M  durinq  M/C  S0SI 

H0I6 

not 

rejected 

C  during  M/C  SSFP 

Ho20 

not 

rejected 

C  during  M/C  SBSI 

Ho20 

not 

rejectee 

of  instructional  content 

Sis  by 

F/C  dyads  during  SSFP 

Hole 

not 

rejected 

F/C  dyads  during  SBSI 

Hole 

not 

rejected 

F  durinq  f/C  SSFP 

Hole 

not 

rejected 

F  during  F/C  S3SI 

Hois 

not 

rejected 

C  during  F/C  SSFP 

Ho22 

not 

rejected 

C  daring  F/C  S35I* 

Ho22 

not 

rejected 

M/C  dyads  during  SSFP 

H0I6 

net 

rejected 

V./C  dyads  during  SEST 

H0I6 

not 

rejected 

M  during  M/C  SSFP 

H0I6 

not 

rejected 

M  during  M/C  SCST 

H0I6 

not 

rejected 

Z  dur  inq  M/C  SSFP 

Ho20 

net 

rejected 

C  durinq  4/C  SDSI 

Ho20 

negative  1* 

of  combined  content  ETs 

by 

F/C  dyads  during  SSFP 

Hole 

not 

rejected 

F/C  dyadc  durinq  SBST 

Hole 

not 

rejected 

F  during  F/C  SSFP 

Hole 

not 

rejected 

F  during  ?/Z  SBSX 

Hois 

not 

r elected 

C  during  F/C  SSFP 

Ho22 

not 

rejected 

C  dur  in*;  F/C  SEST 

Ho22 

not 

rejected 

M/C  dyads  durii,q  SSFF 

H0I6 

not 

rejected 

K/c  dyads  during  SbST 

K0I6 

not 

rejected 

M  durinq  M/C  SSFP 

H0I6 

not 

rejected 

M  aurinq  M/C  SCSI 

H0I6 

not 

rejected 

C  during  M/C  SSFP 

Ho  20 

not 

rejected 

C  darinq  M/C  SUS7 

Ho20 

not 

rejected 

S  of  no  predominant  content  Els  by 
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F/C  dyads  during  SSFr 
F/C  dyads  during  S5ST 

F  during  F/C  SSFP 
F  curing  F/C  5BST 
C  during  F/C  SSFP 
C  during  VC  S8ST 

M/C  dyads  during  SSFP 
M/C  dyads  durina  SEsT 

M  during  M/C  SSFP 
M  during  M/C  SSST 
C  during  M/C  SSF? 
C  during  M/C  S8ST 


Hol6 

H0I8 

H016 
HO  16 

H022 
H022 

HoU 
H016 

H0I6 
H0I6 
HO  20 
HO  20 


not  rejected 
not  rejected 

not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 
not  rejected 

not  rejectee 
positive  f.* 

not  tejected 
positive  x* 

not  rejected 
not  rejected 


X  of  unclear  and/or  unclassified  content  ETs  by 


F/C  dyads  during  SSFP 
F/C  dyads  during  SBS? 

F  during  F/C  SSFP 
F  during  F/C  5DST 
C  during  F/C  SSFP 
C  during  F/C  S2ST 

M/C  dyads  during  SSFP 
M/C  dyads  during  SBST 

M  during  M/C  TSFP 

M  during  M/C  SCSI 

C  during  M/C  SSFP 

C  during  ,4/C  SSST 


No^e.  All  hypotheses  were  tested  by  using  Pearson  product 
aoaent  correlations.  Alpna  was  set  at  .05.  C/H  BSt  scores 
*  scores  ootained  after  .net hers  taught  (  q  =23).  c/F  BST 
scores  *  scores  obtained  after  fathers  tauobt  (  o  *23).  M  « 
mothers.  F  *  fathers.  C  =•  children.  SSFP  *  semi -structured 
free-play  activity.  =    structured  black    sorting  tasK 

activity. 

^Trend  for  positive  t  (  z  *-.<i0;  a  <»05  if  i  =-.a2). 


Koie 

not 

rejecteo 

Hoi$ 

not 

rejected 

H018 

not 

rejected 

Hole 

not 

rejecteo 

HO  22 

not 

rejected 

H022 

not 

rejected 

Hole 

not 

rejected 

Hole 

not 

rejected 

Hole 

not 

rejected 

Hole 

not 

rejected 

H02C 

not 

rejected 

HO20 

not 

rejecteo 

*  £<.05. 


***  B<.001. 
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PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS : 
LINGUISTIC  *ND  BEHAVIORAL  INTERACTIONS  OF  MIDDLE-CLASS 
MOTHERS  AND  FATHERS  AttD  THEIR  NORMALLY  DEVELOPING  AMD 
DEVELOP HEN TALLY  DELATED  PRESCHOOLERS  DURING 
TEACHING/LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

Rutfc  Jacobson  Kahn,  Ph.D. 


Ths  University  of  Connecticut*  1981 


The  purposes  of  thi*  sludy  were  to  describe  the  verbal- 
logical  behaviors  expressed  and  the  content  referred  to  by 
parents  and  their  preschoolers  while  they  were  engaged  In 
teaching/learning  interactions,  and  to  determine  if  the 
structure  of  the  activity,  the  sex  and/or  the  developmental 
status  of  children,  or  the  sex/role  of  parents  Influenced 
-v  .  those  behaviors.     Twenty  three  children  were  observed,  once 

with    their  aothers    and  once    with    their  fathers.  Eight 
children    were    normally    developing    boys    ( NOB),      8  were 
normally  developing  girls  (NOG),    arid  7  were  developmentally 
\^  delayed  boys    (DOS).     All  parent/chili    dyads  ennaaed    in  a 

^  seal -structured  free-play  activity  followed    by  a  s.  uctured 
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Ruth  Jacobson  Kahn—Ihe  University  01  Connecticut ,1981 

The  observation  system  used  was  a  modified  version  of  the 
Esia&feiS  lOSlLgment  which  permitted  the  coding  of  verbal 
behaviors  In  terms  of  linguistic  forms,  communicative 
functions,  and  content  references* 

Three-way  analyses  of  variance  with  repeated  measures 
were  used  to  compare:  ( 1 )  discourse  behaviors  of 
parent/child  dyads  with  NDB,  NOG,  ana  DD3;  (2)  behaviors 
during  each  of  the  two  activities!  and  (3)  behaviors  of 
mother/child  versus  father/child  dyads* 

The  activity  factor  had  the  most  l*p£Ct  on  the  expressed 
behaviors*  For  parents  and  children  It  Influenced  how  much 
they  participated,  verbalized ,  responded,  referred  to 
substantive  content,  especially  classification,  and  referred 
to  Instructional  content*  In  addition,  for  parents, 
activity  Influenced  their  frequencies  of  initiating*  asking 
tag  questions,  explaining  or  asfcl ng  guest  Ions  about 
substantive  content,  repeating  or  expanding  their  children's 
statements,  and  glvlnq  orders*  for  children,  activity 
Influenced  thalr  soliciting,  requesting  or  providing 
substantive  Information,  referring  to  persons,  cooperating, 
and  overt  noncompliance* 
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Roth  Jacobson  Kahn— The  University  of  Connecticut #1981 

The  only  behaviors  differentiating  groups  of  patents  and 
their  children  were  their  verbalizing  and  their  references 
to  spatial  relationships  and  classification*  Parents  of  NDC 
and  NDB  explained  more  substantive  content,  expanded  and 
referred  to  the  truth  and  propriety  of  their  children's 
statements  more*  offered  more  positive  ratings*  uttered  less 
orders*  and  less  negative  ratings*  The  NDG  and  NDB  provided 
or  requested  more  Instructional  Information*  repeated 
parents*  statements  less  and  were  \»ss  noncompliant  than 
DOB* 

There  were  few  parent  sex/role  differences*  Mothers 
tended  to  be  mare  verbal  and  assertive  than  fathers*  They 
placed  more  emphasis  on  substantive  content*  fathers 
offered  and  elicited  more  opinions  about  the  tasks* 

Three-way  analyses  of  variance  with  repeated  measures 
were  used  to  compare  sequences  of  behaviors*  Comparisons 
Involved  the  type  of  content  discussed*  the  duration*  and 
the  amount  and  type  of  participation* 

The  activity  exerted  the  most  Influence  on  sequences  of 
behaviors*  Parents  participated*  Intruded*  and  emphasized 
the  relevant  content  more  during  the  structured  activity* 
Children*  generally  accommodated  their  behaviors  to  their 
parents*  Mothers  were  more  verbal  and  uttered  &ore 
monologues  *  Brief  transaction  occurred  most  frequently* 
particularly  during  father/child  Interactions* 


Ruth  Jacobson  Kahn—The  University  of  Connecticut, 1981 

Product  moment  correlations  vere  calculated  to  assess  the 
relationship  of  behaviors  to  children's  block  sorting  test 
scores*  Behaviors  during  not  her/cm  Id  Interactions, 
particularly  mothers*  behaviors,  vere  related  to  scores 
obtained  after  mothers  taught  and  after  £at&£££  taught* 
Less  behaviors  during  the  father/child  Interactions  vere 
associated  vlth  scores  after  fathers  taught*  Some  of  these 
had  a  relationship  to  scores  obtained  after  ttQtftftta  bad 
taught • 

The  results  suggest  that :  (1)  Fathers  can  teach 
preschoolers,  (2)  both  parents  have  an  Indirect  Influence  on 
teaching/learning  Interactions  between  their  child  and  their 
spouse,  (3)  there  are  few  differences  between  parents* 
teaching  styles,  (U)  the  differences  that  exist  seem 
complimentary  and  enriching  for  children,  (5)  the  structure 
and  objectives  of  an  activity  have  a  major  Influence  on  the 
behaviors  pressed,  and  (6)  children  and  parents  calibrate 
nany  of  their  behaviors  to  match  each  others  behaviors* 

Methodological  issues  are  raised  and  implications  for 
preschool  Intervention  programs  are  discussed* 


